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CORVAIR MONZA. 


goes around curves like a corner in town 


The '63 Corvair Monza will dig in and go through 
just about anything but your pocketbook, whether 
you're on maneuvers in the country or just making 
delivers more traction 


the rounds in town. It 


because the engine’s in the rear (and this makes 
steering feel a lot lighter, too). Another nice feeling: 
the bumps don’t get past Corvair’s stable inde- 
pendent suspension with a husky coil spring at each 


wheel absorbing anything a road can throw at it. 


In fact, all you ever do feel is great. Practical, too, 
because Corvair’s air-cooled six-cylinder engine 
needs no water or antifreeze, and its self-adjusting 
brakes save you time and money. There just isn’t 
another production car made in this country quite 
like Corvair. Try 
just for fun. That’s what we built 
it for! Chevrolet 
General Motors, Detroit 2, 


it at your Chevrolet dealer's 


Division of 


Mich. Keeps Going Great 





Betty Skelton (above) is internationally famous as a pilot 
and car driving record holder, but she stil! appreciates 


the Corvair turns heads as readily as it handles 


how 


curves, how it runs up hills but not upkeep bills, and the 


way it parks so easily. Cross-town or cross-country, a 


Corvair Monza can brighten every corner in your day, 












The woman whose 


Lge a” 


wv comings 


A ; 
| and goings are 


a matter of 


public record 


spends her days in 

this three-part silk costume. 
Harwyn shapes it crisply— 

in navy or in Dior blue striped 

with white, sizes 12% to 22%. 

50.00 in the Women’s Dress Shops 


at all Lord & Taylor stores 
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MADE EXCLUSIVELY FO LONDOM FOS OF FELVES 


A TOWNY DAY IN LONDON FOG. 


Follow your ir London Fog lets you. Lunch somewhere posh or 
have pizza in the park. Ride a k Rolls or scooter tandem down the 
Avenue. Sing in the rain or watch sunsets somewhere over the Rainbow 
Room. Play it by ear. That's the romance and common-sense of wearing 
a London Fog Maincoat. A hundred tailor's secrets keep it urbane all day, 
right-looking anywhere. And that's why, heaven knows, anything goes. 


His: The London, Hers: The Duchess. Each in water-repellent Dacron and cotton Calibre Cloth*, 32.50 LONDON FOG 
Baltimore 11 








The night that saves a day 


Only Swissair offers you convenient nighttime de- 
partures that jet you to Zurich or Geneva in time to 


talk business the following morning. SWISSAIR 


nformatio’ your travel age wissair. Offices in principal cities. 
M4 











W@ Report to truck operators from B.F. Goodrich 


~ es 


- 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW BFG TRUCK TIRE 
AVERAGES 32.1% EXTRA MILEAGE 


This is the new BFG Extra Miler that went through a million miles of testing at the 
world’s longest tire test track in Pecos, Texas. With its new 3-rib tread design and 
SUPER-SYN —a dramatically new and tougher rubber—the Extra Miler averaged 32.1% 
more mileage than the next best original equipment truck tire tested! 





One close look at the massive 3-rib tread design of this who tested this tire in actual service for more than 100 
new tire tells you why it's called the Extra Miler. Each million miles report: More mileage, even wear, no 
broad rib puts more rubber on the road to give greater problems. Yet the Extra Miler costs no more than other 


resistance to wear. BFG’s new SUPER-SYN rubber in 
the tread compound gives it greater tough- soon at any nearby BFG retailer, listed 
ness than ever before possible. Notice . under Tires in the Yellow Pages. Test 
the new ‘‘H"' tread pattern. Wet pavement amen yiieetait it in replacement service, and you'll 
tests prove you get 22% more traction and specify it when you buy new equipment 
17% more skid resistance. Fleet owners The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


original equipment truck tires! See the Extra Miler 
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Owner and Builder, White Post Realty Corporation; Architect-Engineer, Crinnion and Crinnion; Mechanical Contractor, Acme Air Conditioning Co. 


PROBLEM: 


7 


rd 
J 


/ SOLUTION: 


Provide year-round heating and f YORK SUNLIN E 


cooling for bowlers at PEL-PARK é 


LANES, Bronx, New 


Here’s a luxuriously ap- 
pointed bowling alley where 
patrons enjoy ideal comfort 
in every season —at mini- 


mum cost to the owners. 


Six York SUNLINE Rooftop Air Con- 
ditioners provide both heating and cool- 
ing for the six zones in this modern 
Roof-mounted, these 
pact, all-in-one York units require no 
floor space, no engine room, no dropped 


building. com- 


? 


York 
Pd 


a 
¢ 


ceilings to accommodate equipment. A 
simple duct system distributes the tem- 
pered air to ceiling diffusers in the vari- 
ous parts of the building. 


All-season comfort! The York SUN- 
LINE units provide gentle, even, auto- 
matic gas heating in cold weather .. . 
crisp, dry cooling in summer. And they 
continue to provide cooling when heavy 
occupancy raises the indoor tempera- 
ture—even when the outside tempera- 
ture is below freezing! 


heat, cool, 


Operating cost is low. Because each 
zone at Pel-Park Lanes has its own 
York SUNLINE unit, only the areas 
in actual use are heated or cooled, The 
individually controlled units are shut 
down during periods of partial occu- 
pancy, resulting in greatly reduced 
costs. Only at peak periods are all six 
units in operation. 


When you plan air conditioning for any 
single-story commercial or light indus- 
trial building . . . a store, shop or office 
... plan ahead with York! For over 75 


po 


RAS 2 
a “ 
1, <—S 


& 


Units may be installed anywhere on the roof, not necessarily over the conditioned space; 
may also be located on the ground, outside of building. 


cS. va 


Each of the York SUNLINE Rooftop units provides heating or cooling for a specific zone; lounge, for example, 
is cooled or heated only when occupied during late afternoon or evening hours. 


ROOFTOP AIR CONDITIONERS that 


ventilate ...take no floor space! 


years, York has set the pace in raising 
comfort standards for home, business 
and industry. Just ask your architect 
or consulting engineer for complete in- 
formation on the SUNLINE Rooftop 
Air Conditioners; or write York Cor- 


poration, York, Pennsylvania. Get 
complete facts on the York Certi- 
fied Maintenance Program, and the 
York Lease Plan that lets you install 
air conditioning now, without capital 
investment. 


CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA , BW 


THE QUALITY NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


eet 
BORG-WARNER 


ANOTHER YORK SOLUTION! 


Drive in air cooled comfort! Ask your car 
dealer for information on automobile air 
conditioning, powered by the famous 
York Compressor. 
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Power-Twi 


brightest 
fluorescent 


light bulb 
hem elomcesa en 


fits all 

















existing New! The spiral 
fixtures configuration of 


POWER-TWIST 
produces the longest 
and most powerful arc 
stream...creating the great- 
est excitation of phosphors 

ever achieved inside any fluo- 
rescent light bulb. This new 
Duro-Test design gives you the 
world’s brightest fluorescent light 
bulb, plus long light life, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed for two full years. 








For full details and literature, write Dept. D8 


DURO-TEST CORPORATION 


North Bergen, N. J. Branches: Atlanta * Chicago * Houston 


San Francisco’e San Juan. Puerto Rico * Toronto. Ontario 


Design. shape.chemical formulae,and mechanical and manufacturing processes 
Registered U.S. Patent Office and Patents Pending. ©1961, Duro-Test Corporation 





Is your son the “once-over-lightly” Whatever his type, he'll brush his 
type of toothbrusher? teeth better with Broxodent 


Doeshegivehisteetha'lickandaprom- leader in dental research. BROXODENT —nobatteries torundown. BROXODENT 
ise" instead of a thorough cleaning? If brushesgently up-and-down—120times was tested 4 years in dental clinics. Ask 
he's this type, he'll brush his teeth better a second. Dislodges even tiny food par- your dentist about BROXODENT. With 


with BROXODENT, the automatic-action _ ticles, refre 
brush for teeth and gums from Squibb, _ feeling tinglingly clean. Constant power brushes available. At your druggist's 





hes gums, leaves mouth four different colored brushes. Extra 


7 


BRrPOxXOdent SQUIBB 


from 


—broxodent-e- 





BROXODENT®... the Automatic-Action Brush for Teeth and Gums from SQUIBB... leader in dental research / BROXODENT® is a trademark - Sauigs o1vision Olin 
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Arms folded? Sure! No need for con- 
stant steering—the automatic pilot 
in your Piper* does it for you. No 
accelerator, no constant braking 
either. Fold your arms, cross your 
feet. Relax! 

Yes, flying by Piper is very relax- 
ing, and so often it’s the fastest way 
to get from where you are to where 
you want to go. You leave on your 
own schedule, fly direct, usually non- 
stop...up to 1600 mile range and 
200 mph cruising speed. 

Relaxing, fast...and fascinating. 
While many Pipers are purchased 
out of sheer necessity to speed busi- 
ness travel, those who use Piper 
transportation find that business 
travel suddenly becomes pleasure 
travel. The sense of accomplishment 
and the never-ending fascination has 
a therapeutic benefit that matches the 
relaxation of a round of golf. 

Easy, too. In as few as eight les- 
sons you can be flying a Piper. (You 
learn to fly FREE, if you buy a 
Piper.) And not expensive. Piper 
prices start at $5495, as little as 
$1099 down. Why not see your Piper 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages) 
for more information? Orsend for 
details. 

*All AutoFiite models of the Piper Aztec, 


Apache, Comanche, Cherokee and Colt have 
automatic flight as standard equipment. 


PIPER “== 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. T.4 


Please send me Piper Flight Facts kit 
including catalog of 1963 airplanes. 


Nome 
Address. 


CS) ee 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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CINEMA 


Son of Flubber. It's that man again— 
Neddie the Nut, that is. Remember him? 
In The Absent Minded Professor, the 
nuttiest science-fiction farce of recent 
years, Neddie (Fred MacMurray) invented 
“flubber"—lab gab for flying rubber. In 
Professor the professor put flubber in a 
flivver and flew. In this picture he turns 
flubber slubber into flubbergas and starts 
blowing flubbles. Infantile? Absolutely. 
But fun. 

Term of Trial. Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Simone Signoret, cast as the Mr. and Mrs, 
Chips of a milltown slum. memorialize 
an appalling marriage with charm and 
admirable finesse. 

Love and Larceny. Vittorio Gassman, 
cast as a con man, is wacky and wicked in 
an Italian comedy that is ditto. 

A Child Is Waiting. There are 5,700,000 
“mental defectives” in the U.S., and this 
picture forces U.S. moviegoers to look 
them and their problems in the face. The 
theme is not pleasant, but the script (Abby 
Mann), the direction (John Cassavetes), 
and the principal performances (Burt Lan- 
caster, Judy Garland, Bruce Ritchey) are 
honest and moving. 

Days of Wine and Roses. Drunks are 
bores, but Jack Lemmon, wry on the rocks, 
is one of the most entertaining fellows who 
ever said cheers when he meant booze, 
and this is the best picture about alcohol- 
ism since The Lost Weekend (1945). 

The Bad Sleep Well. A thriller of con- 
siderable social significance in which Ja- 
pan's Akira Kurosawa examines with fero- 
cious irony and some exaggeration the 
motives and the operations of Big Business 
in Japan. 

Night Is My Future. Sweden's Ingmar 
Bergman has long since fallen out of love 
with love, but in 1947, when he made this 
burningly romantic little picture, he could 
still tell a simple tale of man and maid, 
and tell it with all his art, 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, February 20 
CBS Reports (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).” 
Part | of a two-part series on the Supreme 
Court, including readings by Carl Sand- 
burg, Mark Van Doren, Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Fredric March from landmark 
decisions. 


Thursday, February 21 

Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic in Japan (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
A repeat, 

Premiére (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Ralph 
Bellamy. Bradford Dillman, Bettye Acker- 
man and George Voskovec are the guests 
in a drama called “Chain Reaction.” 


Friday, February 22 

The World of Maurice Chevalier (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). A_ first-rate reconstruc- 
tion of the 60-year career of France's 
finest performer, including some wonder- 
ful old film clips of Folies Bergére Stars 
Mistinguette and Josephine Baker, plus 
bits from Chevalier’s current U.S. tour. 

The Jack Paar Program (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Now that Paar is rationed, he is 


> All times E.S.T. 


concentrating his brew. Tonight's show 
features both Peter Ustinov and Shelley 
Berman. 


Saturday, February 23 
Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC. 
9-11 p.m.). Charlton Heston as President 
Andy Jackson and Susan Hayward as his 
beloved wife Rachel in The President's 
Lady. 


Sunday, February 24 

The Problem of Water Is People (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). An NBC News Special on 
the nation’s water problems, Guest star: 
the Colorado River. 

Carol & Company (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Carol Burnett, who has escaped TV to go 
into the movies. returns for a special with 
Guest Robert Preston. 


Monday, February 25 

The Victor Borge Show (ABC, 9-10 
p.m.). A special from Lincoln Center's 
Philharmonic Hall with French Mime 
Marceau and Pianist Leonid Hambro. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). An interview with Astronaut 
John Glenn. 


Tuesday, February 26 
Chet Huntley Reporting (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). American aid projects in India, 
with U.S. Ambassador to India Kenneth 
Galbraith. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

Natural Affection, by William Inge. is 
a sensual melodrama acted and directed 
with hypnotic and devastating force. The 
characters may not be the sort one would 
invite to dinner, but they involve the play- 
goer in their tawdry fates. 

The Hollow Crown provides a right 
royal evening of dramatic readings by and 
about English royalty. A piano, harpsi- 
chord, and trio of balladeers lend period 
flavor to the pieces. Max Adrian has the 
most commanding stage presence among 
the readers, and Dorothy Tutin is lovely 
to look at. 

An Evening with Maurice Chevalier. 
Close to 75, Chevalier has not stopped 
Father Time, but he certainly makes him 
blink. He is one of the last of the pure 
entertainers, aiming only to please, and 
he sings of his love affair with life. 

The School for Scandal, by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, has all the style and 
elegance that one could possibly ask for 
in the restaging of this classic comedy. 
John Gielgud. Ralph Richardson, Geral- 
dine McEwan and the rest of the cast are 
a school for splendor. 

The Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here Any- 
more, by Tennessee Williams, asks play- 
goers to contemplate the state of their 
souls at the moment of impending death. 
In this resonantly religious allegory, Her- 
mione Baddeley is incontestably magnifi- 
cent, and Mildred Dunnock, Paul Roe- 
bling and Ann Williams are quite splendid. 


Off Broadway 


The Tiger and The Typists, by Murray 
Schisgal.. are both clever, two-character 
one-acters: the first concerns nonconform- 
ists Who make strange bedfellows, the sec- 
ond a pair of office-worker mediocrities 
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A glittering first-night audience moves down the aisles. ‘The cacoph- 
a ony of instruments warming up is accompanied by the drone of a 

hundred animated conversations. At last, Max Rudolph rises to the 
podium. Holding his baton aloft, the distinguished Maestro plunges the 
great hall into silence. The premier concert of The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra's 1962 season is about to begin. And Royal-Globe is there 

Although the renowned Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is primarily an 
artistic enterprise, it represents an appreciable financial investment as well 
That Royal-Globe has been selected to help insure this investment is a 
significant vote of confidence. 

With an outstanding record dating back to 1845, Royal-Globe is one of 
the largest and most respected insurance organizations in the world. In the 
United States alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field offices and 18,000 agents, 
all eminently qualific d to write insurance for every type of risk 
For intelligent protection, you would do well to see the in- 
dependent agent who represents Royal-Globe! 





Casualty + Fire * Marine * Surety 150 William Street, New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « 





BE INSURANCE PANY LTD. © ROYAL 


BE INDEMNITY COMPANY © Q 
NSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD, © THAMES & ME 


TY COMPANY © GLO 








NSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Y MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © 
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Not all girls buzz when you use Kings Men. (Some of them are impossible to 
reach.) So for a man who just wants an after shave that freshens the face, 
relaxes taut skin, smoothes scrapes, heals nicks, kills infectious bacteria and 
stops razor rash dead—Kings Men is the ® 
natural choice. Splash some on your face KINGS M EN 
tomorrow morning. If the girls buzz up to 

you, that’s your problem. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA 









HOOVER DAM .. . AMERICA’S TALLEST! 


THE GREAT : 
Ld 


LOCATION 
America’s All-Year Mieageer rer 
Wonder-full ic sight joat- 
SUCCESSFUL oe er-full scenic sights plus 


golfing, swimming, and star- 
studded shows! 
CONVENTIONS America’s All-Year Convention Land! 
INCLUDE: 441 Conventions prove the ete  " 
. ; vention Center, with facilities for 
* American Legion National 100 to 10,000, makes a convention 
* Air Force Association look, work, produce better! 


+ National Catholic Women Ga More Done then fave More Fun! 


jor Medical 
_. ct re For Further Information Write: 
Conve DEPT. 14, CONVENTION CENTER 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 











and Seymour 











whose lives dim out like light bulbs. Each 
is performed with personable flair by the 
skilled husband-and-wife acting team of 
Eli Wallach and Anne Jackson. 

The Dumbwaiter and The Collection, 
by Harold Pinter. Britain’s most provoc- 
ative dramatist puts his characters in an 
enigmatic rat's maze where they twist, 
turn and stumble, seeking each other and 
the truth with terrifying results. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


A Clockwork Orange, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. In the guise of a nasty little shocker 
about London teen-age terrorists in a 
hopped-up world this side of 1984, the au- 
thor tells a morality tale about man’s 
need for moral choice, 

Crowds and Power, by Elias Canetti. 
Taking all human history as his province, 
the author gloomily but provocatively de- 
picts man as a power-hungry animal who 
finds his fulfillment as part of a mob. 

Crossroads of Power, by Sir Lewis Na- 
mier. The late great British historian, who 
loved tradition and loathed ideology, ex- 
pounds his philosophy of history in these 
fond essays on 18th century English poli- 
tics, written over the course of a lifetime. 

One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
by Alexander Solzhenitsyn. An ex-politi- 
cal prisoner, who spent eight years in Si- 
beria, has soared to fame in Russia by 
writing a roughhewn novel about life in 
one of Stalin's concentration camps. 

Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenters 
An Introduction, by J. D. 
Salinger. More installments in the life of 
the solemn little Glass menagerie may de- 
light younger readers, but may prove a 
bit wearing for older ones. 

The Centaur, by John Updike. An im- 
aginative retelling of the Greek myth in 
modern dress turns the tragic centaur 
Chiron into a long-suffering high school 
science teacher. 

The Underdogs, by Mariano Azuela. 
The greatest novel ever written about the 
Mexican Revolution shows how idealism 
degenerates into savagery under the pres- 
sure of war. 





Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1, Fail-Safe, Burdick and Wheeler (2, 
last week) 

2. Seven Days in May, Knebel and 
Bailey (1) 

3. The Sand Pebbles, McKenna (3) 

4. Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpen- 
ters and Seymour—An _ Introduction, 
Salinger 

5. $100 Misunderstanding, Gover (5) 

6. A Shade of Difference, Drury (4) 

7. Genius, Dennis (7) 

8. The Cape Cod Lighter, O'Hara (8) 

9. The Moon-Spinners, Stewart (6) 

10. Ship of Fools, Porter 


NONFICTION 
Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (1) 
Happiness Is a Warm Puppy, 
Schulz (3) 
Silent Spring, Carson (2) 
O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (4) 
The Points of My Compass, White (7) 
Final Verdict, St. Johns (6) 
My Life in Court, Nizer (5) 
Letters from the Earth, Twain (10) 
Renoir, My Father, Renoir (9) 
The Pyramid Climbers, Packard (8) 
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It takes a fine. fiatian hand. 


ALITALIA MAKES AN ART OF SERVING YOU ON NON-STOP JETS TO MILAN AND ROME. 


It took a fine Italian hand to discover America. Now Americans discover that’s what it takes to make a trip to Europe 
perfect. Alitalia is a case in point. The service aboard is not just superb. There’s a wonderful finesse about it that’s 
distinctly Italian. The delectable meal. The perfect drink. Even the décor. You have the feeling it’s not simply routine. 
It’s art. The result — you arrive in Italy full of the Italian spirit, ready to comb the Vatican Museum, relax on the 
Via Veneto, or sight-see in Milan’s Duomo before hopping on to the rest of the Continent’s wonders. But it took a fine 
Italian hand to get you in the mood. Someone else who knows the art of serving you: your Travel Agent. Ask him 
about Alitalia’s exciting Tours coming up this year. Every detail is arranged for you * 

long in advance. All you do is relax and enjoy the trip. Sound great? Wait until ALITALIA;> 
you see how little they cost. And find out about Alitalia’s Air-Sea tours, too.,.§ [SSS AIALINES 

Serving 80 cities in 50 nations on all 6 continents. 
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Good-bye BUtterfield, for digitize we 
directories, naturally feels a pinch of sentiment as All Number Calling seems destined to 
banish forever familiar old exchange names like BUtterfield, PEnnypacker, and KLondike. But 
Rand McNally is alive to the world’s changing pace—a leader in specialized commercial 
printing and in book manufacturing for other 
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must. Rand McNally, as a printer of telephone 


publishers. 


Publishers + Printers * Map Makers 
Serving America’s schools, homes, commerce, and industry 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK « WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO 
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—— Did d ddd ddd seaaaasaee 


Ford premieres the Liveliest of the Lively Ones- 
new Command Performance Cars for |963% 


America’s liveliest, 
most care-free cars 













Super sea-worthy! New 40 hp 
Sea-Horse Electramatic motor 


2:year warranty 


on.every "63 Johnson 





Built to boss ~ 
big water! 


Most responsive outboard ever built! Touch one lever—everything’s “go”! 


Move the directional throttle forward. Your clutch engages automatically, electrically—in a split-second. Simultaneously your engine 
accelerates. Johnson's exclusive Electramatic Drive gives you the fastest gears-and-gas control, the quickest response in all outboarding. 
And the king-sized cubic inch displacement ensures both effortless power and a long, happy engine life. For style, for stamina, for quick 
dig-out or for drive under load, this Sea-Horse Electramatic 40 is the 
finest motor at its size in the world. See all ten new Sea-Horse classics 
—from 3 to 75 hp. at your Johnson dealer’s now. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. For free catalog, write: Johnson Motors, 1346 Pershing 
Rd., Waukegan, III. Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 


JOHNSON First in Dependability 


Exclusive 

Electramatic Drive 
Outboarding's first truly automatic 
transmission. Unique directional 
throttle (comes with motor at no extra 
charge) controls both gas and gears. 
Makes driving sure, docking easy. At 
40 and 75 hp. 





LETTERS 





McNamara 





Your cover and cover story of Feb, 15 
show much understanding and feeling for 
the man, Secretary MeNamar nd the job. 
I do not envy Secretary MeNamara—deci- 
sion making for the nuclear security of the 
world must present a tremendous burden 
but IT applaud him fer his firmness and 
foresight. 











Tuomas W. HAWKINS 

Harbor City, Calif, 
Sir 

Seeretary McNamara should be reminded, 
before it is too late, that some problems are 
too complex and ill-defined for the electronic 
computer. In meteorology, for instance, we 
do not have sufficiently valid and powerful 
theoretical concepts to make the use of the 
computer meaningful, so it helps very little 
in weather forecasting 

The computer is only a very rapid caleu 
lating machine—it is not substitute for 
artistic genius, scientific understanding, or 
informed judgement, 





Joun C, Tatnor 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

At a time when a “balance of terror’ is, 
sadly, the only realistic solution to the prob- 
lem of keeping the free world out of the 
shadow of Communism, each of us must sure 
ly sleep more easily knowing that McNamara 
is at the helm of the Defense Department 

EMILy CosteLLo (65) 
The College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul 


Le Grand Charles 
Sir: 

There seems to be a littl confusion about 
De Gaulle. 

In 1940 everybody fo 
skins the English to save England, De Gaulle 
to save France--his alter exo. T can see 
nothing reprehensible today in his desire not 
to let himself and the French be pasteurized, 
sterilized and homogenized. Anyway, that's 
the way they feel about it 


OLGA GANNON 






nt to save his own 


Van Nuys, Calil. 


Sir: 

Grandeur? What grandeur? M. De Gaulle 
mistakes height for depth. Tie contuses exo- 
mania with character 

De Gaulle’s is the “x 
and myopic troublemakers who can't see be- 
yond their personal ambitions and or the 
absurd glories of some man-made, artificially 
delineated space-on-a-map to the genuine 
glory: the ullimate unity of mankind, Spare 
us such self-appointed saviors. 


CONRAD ROSENBERG 





atness” of all petty 








Philadelphia 


Vim & Vigah 
Sir: 

We now know | Feb. 15] that U.S. Marine 
officers are as good men as their predecessors 
were in Theodore Roosevelt's day. But are 
Presidents? 

Let's see whether President Kennedy can, 
in 20 hours, tind forceful, effective means to: 
bust the trusts whose monopoly ot labor 
threatens shipping, the space program and 
freedom of the press in the U.S. today; en 
torce the Monroe Doctrine: protect U.S, citi 
zens who are kidnaped or robbed by foreign 
bandits, in or out of office. Teddy Roosevelt 
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could have handled all three jobs in the al 
lotted time and had cight hours leit te go 
fishing. 

Mitton H. ANDERSON 
New Vork City 


Sir: 

Iam amazed by the amount of publicity 
given to the announcement that Attorney 
General Robert: Kennedy and some others 
managed to walk 50 miles. In December to2s. 
Miss Eleanora Sears walked from Providence 
to Beston, a distance of 47.8 miles, in 10 hrs 
20 min 

I know beeause IT walked with her. Miss 
Sears entertained me for dinner that evening, 
and T took her to the theater. Miss Sears 
knows her age better than IT do, but she was 
then in her gos at least, and could probably 
outwalk the New Frontiersmen today. 

Apert P. HINCKLEY 








Orlean, Va 


P Spertsiwoman Sears, 81, hiked from Provi- 
dence to her hame in Boston five times in the 
‘20s and "ws. Her record: o hrs, 33 min, in 
1926,—Ep 


Sir: 

Switzerland has no Marine Corps, but ev 
ery Swiss soldier has to prove his physical 
fitness before his promotion to sceond tieu- 
tenant in a 65- to zo-mile hike up and down 
hill, carrying 45 pounds 

Ropert U. von Arx 
Chicago 


Bobby in Court 
Sir: 

1 owas plaintiff's counsel and argued for 
him in the Georgia County Unit case heard 
in the Supreme Court on Jan. 17, Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy did not read a 
prepared brief when he appeared before the 
court in the case, as stated in your issue of 
Jan. 2s. The Government's brief had been 
filed with the court in advance, as customary 
The Attorney General delivered an oral argu 
ment without any notes, and responded to 
questions from the court 

Morris B, Abram 
New York City 


Defense of the Academies 
Sir: 

A few hours prior to reading your Feb. 8 
article concerning David Borofi's blast at 
service academy cducation, T attended a 
luncheon for U.S. Naval Academy class- 
mates in) the Washington area, my last 
such reunion before leaving for naval-attaché 
duty in’ Moscow. T came away from. this 
luncheon very much impressed with what 








since graduation. Almost without exception, 
we have done postgraduate work in subjects 
ranging from naval ordnance to international 
relations, and we occupy positions of respon- 
sibility both ashore and afloat. Judging from 
this sampling of men subjected to an educa- 
tion “so full of ‘narcissistic preening’ that it 
may be too unreal for the real world,” I 
would venture to say that were the products 
of our civilian educational institutions as 
aware of the political, economic and sociolog- 
ical realities of today’s world, we might not 
have to keep leaving our families to put out 
fires all over the globe. 
SUMNER SHAPIRO 

Licutenant Commander, USN. 

Kensington, Md 











Dr: 

As arrant knaves, my fellows and T grovel 
between carth and heaven in search of le 
juste équilibre, The late William Faulkner 
told me last vear that to learn about people 
and life and oneself, one must not close him- 
self in a tower of pure concepts, but must 
walk in the marketplace among the realities 
of existence. A noble goal, and a difficult one, 
necessitating much preparation, West Point 
has prepared me, as could no other institu- 
tion, to walk in that marketplace with digni- 
ty and courage and honesty and pride, with 
compassion and with humility. 

Capet Joseru C, Zencerve II 
U.S. Military Academy 
West Point, N.Y 





"Rather Boring” 
Sir: 

As students of Clemson College, we would 
like to commend Time Magazine on its han- 
dling of the integration story about Mr 
Harvey Gantt | Feb. 8] 

However, it was not the presence of “150 
law enforcement officers in the area.” nor 
was it President Edwards’ plea to the stu- 
dents to avoid “Ole Miss hooliganism” that 
brought about peaceful integration in South 
Carolina's first integrated public school 

It was simply a case of college students, 
men and women, realizing their responsibility 
to themselves, their families, South Carolina, 
the United States and the free world in 
general, that made this move possible, peace- 
ful and, as one news commentator said, 
“rather bering.” 


“ 








Joun F. ScarLert 
Frep L. WALLACE 
Clemson College 
Clemson, S.C. 


Florida Package 
Sir: 

For your information, Northeast Airlines 
bas not canceled its package-lour program 
to Florida as reported in your Feb. 8 article 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
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Eaton's Corrasable is a real time- 
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the contrary, our sunliner holiday package 
vacation program is enjoying unprecedented 
success, and this winter's sales should set a 
new record high, 
James W. AustIN 

President & Chairman of the Board 
Northeast Airlines 
Boston 


> Time should have said that Northeast can- 
celed its most ambitious package-tour idea 
Since the strike cut off advertising, the plan 
was put of —Ep 


Einstein on Taxes 
Sir 

I was interested in the article on taxes 
[Feb. 1] in which it was pointed out that 
‘the late great Albert Einstein once admitted 
that figuring out his U.S. income tax was be 
yond him—he had to go to a tax consultant 
‘This is too difficult for a mathematician,’ 
said Einstein. ‘It takes a philosopher.’ ” 

From the time Professor Einstein came to 
this country until his death, I prepared his in 
come tax returns and advised him on his tax 
problems. However, contrary to the state- 
ment that you quote, at no time did he allude 
to me as a philosopher 

One vear while I was at his Princeton 
home preparing his return, Mrs. Einstein, 
who was then still living, asked me to stay 
for lunch. During the course of the meal, the 
professor turned to me and with his inimita- 
ble chuckle said: “The hardest thing in the 
world to understand is income taxes.” I re- 
plied: “There is one thing more difficult, 
and that is your theory of relativity.” “Oh, 
no.” he replied, “that is easy.” To which 
Mrs. Einstein commented, “Yes, for you.” 

Lro MATTERSDORF 
New York City 


Homecoming 
Sir 

In a time when so many unkind (perhaps 
both deserved and undeserved) things are be- 
ing said about Mississippi, | welcomed vour 
coverage of Miss Leontyne Price’s homecom 
ing concert in Laurel | Feb. 8]. I wish you 
could have given it more space, because it 
was one of the finest examples of love and 
fellowship ever expressed among the races 
We white people were only too glad to sit 
on the aisle floor to hear this gifted and great 
person return home and sing to us all, She 
not only received ovations; she brought tears 
to our eves, and none of us, cither colored 
or without color, could care less about Miss 
Price’s color or her fame 
(THR Rev.) Howarp B. KISHPAUGH 

Rector 

The Episcopal Church of the Mediator 
Meridian, Miss 


One Man's Religion 
Sir 

In the Jan, 18 issue you listed the religious 
affiliations of the members of the 88th Con- 
gress, You cited that there is a “Schwenk- 
feldian" in Congress 

I am the member to whom you referred 
However, we are usually referred to as 
“Schwenkielders.” As a matter of interest, 
we have a monthly publication that is called 
the Schwenk feldian. 

The original Schwenkfelders were a group 
of religious exiles who were greatly influenced 
by the writings and teachings of Caspar 
Schwenkield, a contemporary of Martin Lu- 
ther. They moved trom Germany to Holland 
at the time of the religious persecutions in 
Germany. After spending some years in Hol 
land, the group decided to go on to America 
to obtain their freedom to worship God as 
they pleased. They sailed across the Atlantic 
on a ship called the St. Andrew in 1733 and 


landed in Philadelphia. The Schwenkfelders 














disembarked and subsequently settled in that 
area. Our Schwenkfelder Church now has 
about 2,000 members, with five separate 
churches all located in the Montgomery 
County-Philadelphia area 
RIcHARD S. SCHWEIKER 

House of Represe ntatives 

Washington, D.C 


Annabella 
Sir 

I want to thank you very much for the 
nice words you had for me in the Feb. 8 
issue of True (1 never miss one) 

But there are two little “items” I want to 
bring to your knowledge 

I never gave up my real, legal name of 
Annabella Power. That name meant a lot to 
me 23 years ago, and it still does, just as 
much, today 

And I think that 51 vears old is more than 
cnough without adding two more years! 

ANNABELLA POWER 
Paris 
Baby Boxes 
Sir 

No “box-bred babies” for us [Feb. 15]. Our 
nine-month-old son is exceedingly active in 
spite of his “confining” clothes, and he rather 
enjoys playing and pulling himself up on his 
“prisonlike” crib bars 

What happens when, at the age of two, a 
child has to come out of his box and face a 
world of clothes, germs and biting winter 
winds? Will it not be a great psychological 
trauma? And will a mother suddenly stop 
loving her child when, after two years of 
little work, she must start washing and 
ironing his clothes? 

I admire Mr. Skinner as an experimental 
psychologist, but he should confine himself 
to rats and pigeons, and leave children to 
their mothers’ care. 

Mrs, JAMEs J. O’RourKE 
Atlanta 


Horrorshow Kniggy 
Sir 

Your translator makes one error in nadsat 
(z.e., teen) jargon in his review of Anthony 
Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange |Feb. 15}, 
when he explicates the lewdies as the old 

As any student of nadsat (or of Russian) 
should recognize, the lewdies are simply 
people; the old are starry 

Otherwise, a horrorshow review of a more 
than horrorshow kniggy | book] 

ANTHONY BoucHER 

Berkeley, Calif. 


A Dog's Life 


SIR 
LAST NIGHT IL DROPPLD WOODY ALLEN [ren 
15] INTO A BOWL OF WATER AND MY CHIHUA 
HUA DRANK HIM. PLEASE ADVISE 
TACK DOUGLAS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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\ Ch eles o> 


remarkable trips at 
remarkably low prices 


> ——~ yours from LU FAN SA 


SEerwan 





Unusual itineraries... 
bountiful vacations... 
individual attention 

on tours to romantic 
Germany...all Europe... 
Eastern Mediterranean 
... around the World! 


Lufthansa German Airlines is your 
outstanding gateway to the world 

.and a joyous beginning to an 
unforgettable holiday. Your flights 
on Lufthansa will be in the utmost 
comfort, attended by a dedicated, 
thoughtful staff, all intent on making 
your trip the most memorable suc- 
cess of your travel life! These are 
just a few of Lufthansa’s carefully- 
planned travel bargains .. . check 
the coupon for complete information! 


Go touring with 
$15 Car-A-Day... 


a brand-new concept for individual 
You-Drive-lt in Europe, offering the 
widest choice of plan-it-yourself 
itineraries, the lowest cost for your 
own private car! $15 a day per 
person is all-inclusive; cor-rental, 
ample mileage, double room with 
private bath, breokfast, service 
charges, even road-maps and rout- 
ings. And the great feature of Car- 
A-Day is that you may leave your 
car at any of 19 major European 
cities, fly on somewhere else and 
pick up another car for further tour- 
ing, at no extra cost. If you wish a 
rest from driving, for the some $15 
a day apiece, you can relax and 
enjoy conducted sightseeing in and 
about any of 34 fascinating Euro- 
pean cities, with the same First Class 
accommodations included. This is 
Lufthansa’s inexpensive, personal- 
ized way for you to see Europe your 
way—the Car-A-Day way! 
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Go Round the World in 
39 Days. 


From America you fly Eastbound 
to Europe and Athens—and end 
up in Japan. Superb itinerary in- 
cludes all the sights .. . flexible 
enough so that you may option- 
ally include most of Europe or 
Africa and relax in Hawaii on the 
way home at little additional cost. 
Careful flight planning gives you 
more time —and the most to see 
and do. From Athens across to 
Beirut, Tripoli, Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Jericho, Cairo, Memphis; 
on to India and the memorable 
sights of Bombay, Delhi, Agra, 
Calcutta. You visit exotic Bang- 
kok, fascinating Singapore, 
teeming Hong Kong, Taipei and 
Japan, landing at Osaka. Then 
to Kyoto, Nagoya, Atami Kama- 
kura, bustling Tokyo — home via 
Hawaii. For all 39 days, your land 
tour costs just $998. For total cost 
add Round the World Air Fare. 
Your Travel Agent will quote 
exact rates from your home town. 


Go Abroad and Cruise! 


Lufthansa has two wonderful travel 
concepts that combine fast, conven- 
ient flights by Boeing Jet with lei- 
surely living and gay shipboard life 
aboard sleek cruise ships. They are 
arranged to provide the most time 
abroad. You explore the fascinating, 
historic cultural centers of the 
Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean. 
Prices include jet airfare Economy 
Class, sightseeing, all meals, double- 
berth cabins, and many extras. It’s 
best to make early reservations! 
Remember, if you go as a qualified 
group of 25 or more together, Group 
Fares save a tremendous amount of 
money for each in land-and-sea tour 
cost as well as airfare! 





All prices quoted based on New York departure 





I INES 


Jet 'N’ Cruise, 
a 19-day trip. Via Munich, 
across the scenic Alps to 
Venice, where you board the 
luxurious M/V Hellas. Sail 
down the Adriatic to visit the 
fabled Greek Islands — Crete, 
Rhodes, Hclicernassus, Cos, 
Patmos, Delos, Mykonos, San- 
torin. Back to Athens then to 
relaxing Xylokastron, and home 
via Rome and Munich. This tour 
leaves New York every Thurs., 
March 21 to late September. 
Prices from $992, all-inclusive 





Middle Eastern Budjet Cruise... 





or 22 days. Jet direct to Athens, then relax ona 
weekend cruise laboard new M/V Rodos) taking 
you to the picturesque islands of Delos, Hydra, 
Mykonos, Santorin. See the sights of Athens 
eqain—and Levedia ond Delphi. You fly to Is- 
tonbul, Beirut, ond biblica! Jerusaiem and the 
Holy Lond. From here to Cairo, visiting Luxor, 
Karnak, the Valley of the Kings af Thebes, Then 
you board the cruise liner M/V Esperia at 
Alexendria and sail for Sicily and Nepies—ond 
Pompeii. You fly back to Rome, for sightseeing, 
vend @ gay evening in Munich, then fly home. 
The low price of this extensive tour begins at 
$1290, all-inclusive. Departs every other Thurs- 


day from April 4th on, 


See your Travel Agent — or mail this 
coupon for full information! 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
410 Park Ave., Dept. N2-22, New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me your brochures as follows 


00 $15-Cor-A-Doy 

(J Around the World 

CD Jet 'N’ Cruise 

0 Middle Eastern Budjet Cruise 


My name. 





Address___ Phone 
City Stote. 





My Trovel Agent is. 
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J. N. Andrews (center) gets a full, first-hand report on the insurance program of Packaging Corporation of America. John Doherty (right) repre- 
sents one of Employers Mutuals’ 145 local offices. Bill Sallee, at the map, is the National Accounts Executive assigned to Packaging Corporation. 


National Accounts executives get around! Here, Bill Sallee is at a pulpwood mill where he visits J. C. Morris, Senior Vice President of the 
Corporation's Paperboard Division, Bill's next Packaging Corporation call may be cross-country to another strategically located plant or mill 





PATCHWORK OR NETWORK? It’s one or the other when 
the insurance plan must include 55 plants in 19 states 


WatisSaul SIOKV 


by J. N. ANDREWS ‘‘A two-lane highway, Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of America's 
Executive Vice President, more than 210 times the largest and most experienced underwriters of work- 
enegind Serre » distance from New York men’s compensation, also writes group health and 
. ’ Brew to Los Angeles, could be accident, fidelity bonds, and all forms of fire and 
covered with the paperboard we produce in a 
year. This—plus millions of cartons, containers, 
molded pulp and plastics packaging products— 
adds up to the complete service provided by our 
55 plants and mills located in 19 different states. 

“Insurance for these widespread operations could be a patch- 
work of separate plans. But Employers Mutuals helped us weld 
all the parts into a coordinated program. Employers Mutuals \l ] ‘ | 1‘ 
gives us an effective national network that combines and inte- a iT ula S 
grates the services of their home office in Wausau, their local y 
offices, and their National Accounts Division. With National of Wausau 
Accounts Executive Bill Sallee heading the team for us, coverages, : 
claims, and safety and health services are coordinated with im- 
pressive speed and thoroughness. A good job, by ‘good people to 145 Offices Coast to Coast 
do business with’... everywhere we do business.”’ “Good people to do business with” 


casualty insurance, including automobile. See your 
telephone directory or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Page Linplovers 














can you tell which Tempest is the tiger? 


Wide-Track Pontiac Tempest 


Unforgettable experiences are part of the 
Jun Of sailing to Furope aboard the 


s.s.United States and the ss. America 









Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Balcom of Palm Beach and Klosters, Switzerland, with Mrs. 
André Embiricos of Paris, about to sample the blue-ribbon menu on the United 
States. The international set appreciates the extra attentions on these great ships. 


Youre a part of the season’s smartest gatherings 


ONE 





Pausing during a deck game are Mr. 
Barry Bingham, Miss Carrie Anna 
Crockett, Mr. Richard Lewis and Miss 
Suzanne Francoeur. There's alsoa heated 
salt-water pool and gymnasium to put 
you in good shape for the vacation ahead. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK and in Baltimore, Boston 


...on the worlds fastest ship 





En route to ballroom are Mr, and Mrs. 


Donald J. Hurley and Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Wallace, Srd. Mr. Hurley is a 
prominent Boston lawyer. Mr. Wallace 
is President and Treasurer of the Fitch- 
burg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


hicago, Cleveland trolt Mia 


The best of American living goes to sea on the 
United States and the America. You can 
dance, swim, exercise, have fun with your fel- 
low passengers . . . or rest. You'll rediscover 
the lost art of leisure with a service staff of 
over 800 to cater to every whim. Many expe- 
rienced Europe-goers have their favorite cab- 
ins which they reserve each time they travel. 
The superliner United States offers accommo- 
dation in First, Cabin and Tourist class. 


The popular America offers accommodation in 
First and Tourist class. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G deke§ H. Quer 


N the train from Cleveland to New 

York, Music Writer Barry Farrell 
sat back to enjoy a leisurely breakfast 
with a copy of Bruno Walter's book 
Of Music and Music-Making. He had 
just turned to Chapter 3, titled “The 
Conductor.” when a trainman passed 
by his table and peered over his 
shoulder. 

Trainman: Are you planning to be 
a conductor? 

Farrell: No, Vm just writing about 
them for Time. 

Trainman: Time! Is it going to be 
a big story? 

Farrell; Yes, a cover story. 

Trainman: What's the name of the 
conductor who's going to be on the 
cover? 

Farrell; George Szell. 

Trainman: 1 don't think I’ve heard 
of him. Where does he work out of? 

Farrell; Cleveland. 

When he learned that the cover sub- 
ject was not his kind of conductor. 
the trainman went on his disappointed 
way through the train. But Writer 
Farrell found, before he was through 
with this week's cover story, that 
George Szell was his kind of conduc- 
tor. After long hours in concert halls 
and at the stereo set in his office lis- 
tening to the great orchestras of the 
U.S.. after warm conversations with 
the cover subject over, as Szell put it, 
“un bon p’ti vin,” Farrell wound up 











MARTHA HOLMES 


BARRY FARRELL 


with “a new devotion—the Cleveland 
Orchestra.” 

Cover Artist Henry Koerner, who 
like Szell was born in Central Europe, 
sized up his subject as “a father, the 
ultimate dictator, a tyrant.” The 
painter and conductor talked amiably 
in German and listened to recordings 
of the Cleveland Orchestra as the 
painting progressed. Koerner, who also 
did the drawings of orchestra mem- 
bers that appear with the cover story, 
found painting the conductor a “de- 
lightful project.” partly because he 
could show the subject's hands as an 
expression of character, “When else.” 
exulted Koerner, “would I have the 
opportunity to paint a stick—a magic 
wand—in the hand over the head?” 


Time will have its goth birthday next month—and to celebrate 
it we have installed an exhibition called “Retrospect. 1923-1963" 
in the Trwe & Lire Building in Rockefeller Center. 

The exhibition is in three parts. “Men of the Years” is a re- 
view in text and pictures of the news of 40 years. “Contemporary 
Portraiture” is a display of 44 original Time covers. and “History 


on Film” is a selection of memorable Marcu or Time releases. 


We extend to our metropolitan 


New York readers (and those 


who may be visiting the city) a warm invitation to come by and 
see the show, It will run in Tre’s ground-floor Exhibition 


Center through March 24. 
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Look at the kind of fun 
you can have in just a weekend 
with a new Cessna! 














Here’s the story of a Dallas foursome’s weekend flying trip to Aspen. 
Read about the fun they had...and the so-called “work” of getting there. 
(You'll see that a Cessna makes that fun too!) 


It can be fun to spend a month or so 
planning a pleasure trip, but I’ve found 
my most exciting ones have been those 
which came up on the spur of the moment 
like our trip to Aspen, Colorado, It 
began one Friday evening when my wife 
and I were having dinner with friends. 
Over coffee, I told about the new Cessna 
Skylane I bought and the great weekend 
trips we were taking in it. But Jim was 
as skeptical about weekend travel as 
about the convenience of having your 
own plane. He said a weekend isn’t long 
enough to warrant “all the work of get- 
ting anywhere different.’ So I got the 
idea of the four of us flying to Aspen 
the next morning to prove both my 
points. Jim accepted my challenge, and 
I telephoned the weather bureau right 
then. When I learned the weather would 
be as good for skiing as for flying, I called 
The Aspen Meadows for reservations, 
and within an hour we were set to go! 


At 7 a.m. Saturday, we met at Dallas 
Love Field. Jim loaded our baggage 
(plenty of room in my Skylane), and I 
filed a flight plan. By 7:15 we took off. 
At cruising altitude, I set the plane on 
automatic flight and settled down to en- 
joy the scenery. Jim was surprised at 
how little I had to do. He said it looked 
easier than driving; at least, certainly, 
not as tiring. 





My Nav/Com radio system [fasci- 
nated Jim. He knew it was used for 
ground communication, but he didn’t 
know it can also perform navigation. So 
I explained that the government main- 
tains many radio stations all over the 
country called ‘‘omni stations” because 
they continuously send out radio beams 
in all directions. ‘To navigate, you simply 
tune in to stations along your route. The 
beam activates a needle on the radio set 
which then shows whether you're left of 
course, right of course, or directly on 
course. All you have to do is keep the 
needle centered. Easier than checking 
road maps! 


To make flying even more auto- 
matic, I have Cessna’s Nav-O-Matic 
300, and when | explained that system 
Jim was really impressed. It’s much more 
than an automatic pilot which keeps your 
plane flying straight and level. It couples 
with the Nav/Com system, and you dial 
a course to an omni station. Nav-O-Matic 
then automatically takes you to the 
station. With Nav-O-Matiec doing the 
work, 1 was able to relax and enjoy the 
scenery along the way. 


At noon, we flew over Aspen and 
got a good view of all the ski runs. 
(Cessna’s 360° Omni-Vision—an all- 
around wall of big windows—is great for 
sight-seeing.) Then we landed at the 
Aspen airport. Jim looked at the time 
and calculated it would have taken us 
over 20 hours by car. And with the prob- 
lem of schedules and connections, a week- 
end visit would have been impractical by 
commercial airlines. He laughed and 
admitted he saw my point about the 
convenience of flying your own plane. 


A taxi sent by The Aspen Meadows 
was waiting for us, and in a few minutes 
we were checking in. Everyone there, 
from the manager to the bellboy, was so 
helpful it wasn’t long before we were on 
our way to Buttermilk Mountain to ski. 





We had lunch at the Cliff House 
at the top of Buttermilk Mountain, 
Good hot food; breath-taking view. (Jim, 
ever so casually, asked about the cost of 
flying a Cessna. He almost didn’t believe 
me when I told him the total cost of the 
whole trip for the four of us would be con- 
siderably less than airline tickets alone.) 


After lunch, we skied a couple 
hours. Then at the bottom we met Fred 
Iselin, the internationally famous skier 
and ski-school head, and he mentioned 
that professional races were taking place 
on Aspen Mountain. We hustled over 
there and caught the last half. It was a 
terrific race; the contestants were expert 
skiers from everywhere. After the race we 
tried out the Little Nell slope and then 
headed back to The Aspen Meadows 
for a hot bath and a rest before dinner. 


The Copper Kettle, where we had 
dinner Saturday evening, was one of the 
finest restaurants we had ever visited. 
It features menus collected from all over 
the world, and it never repeats a dinner. 
Ours was national dishes from France 
which we thoroughly enjoyed. 


Sunday morning we went out to 
Toklat Lodge where Stuart and Isabel 





Mace keep over 80 Alaskan huskies and 
offer authentic dog sled trips into the 
surrounding mountain wilderness. (These 
are the people who furnished dogs, sleds, 
Eskimo drivers, and technical assistance 
for the Sgt. Preston of the Yukon tele- 
vision series, Walt Disney movies, etc.) 
We took a trip through Ashcroft Canyon, 
alternating for the fun of it between ski- 
ing and riding in the sled. At 11:30 a.m. 
we got back to the lodge, exuberant and 
starved. And to top off a good time, Mrs. 
Mace stuffed us with a delicious Alaskan 
lunchand hot, specially blended Toklat tea. 





By 2:30 p.m. Sunday, we had checked 
out of The Aspen Meadows, loaded the 
plane, and were taking off for Dallas. 
I let Jim take the controls for a while 
so he could see how easy flying is even 
without automatic flight control. We 
were back in Dallas by 7:00 p.m., and 
by then Jim had caught the flying bug. 
I know because while my wife and I were 
having dinner Sunday evening, Jim called 
to find out about taking flying lessons. 
I told him Cessna dealers have special 
flight training programs to fit individual 
payment and time requirements, and he 
said he might just look into it. Man 

I should have been a salesman! 


Free —‘‘Flying is a Family Affair’’ 
—a book that describes the benefits of private 
air travel, Send for your copy to Cessna Air- 
craft Company, Dept. TM-2, Wichita, Kan. 
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This new Zenith portable TV weighs less than a 2-year old! 
( Yet it has famous Zenith handcrafted quality throughout ) 


The new Zenith Attaché is the lightest portable TV we have ever made. And, we didn’t 
give up an ounce of Zenith quality to make it! It has no printed circuits... no production 
shortcuts. Its Horizontal, Handcrafted Chassis is hand wired, hand soldered—to bring 
you finer performance, fewer service problems, and a sharper, clearer picture year after 
year! It has a Zenith quality “sound out front’? speaker. High performance precision 
tuner. Full provision for UHF}. A built-in hide-away handle. And new slender luggage- 
styled beauty! If you’re going places, take it along! Built rugged for travel—the new 
Zenith Attaché is the finest performing light-weight portable in the world! Only $159.95* 


Zenith Pa The quality goes in before the name goes on 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
When in "Due Course" 


The U.S, photo 
swooped over Cuba 


reconnaissance jet 
darted from point 
to point with whirring cameras. Offshore 
were four escort fighters. their jets snarl- 
ing angrily, their voung pilots spoiling 
for a fight. 

On the ground. Soviet and Cuban crews 
scrambled for their antiaircraft missiles. 
Their radio network crackled alive—and 
the voices Were heard in the U.S. planes. 
Cuban commanders pleaded for permis- 
sion to shoot down the photo plane. But 
there were more authoritative voices 
speaking in Spanish and Russian. “Hold 
your fire,” they ordered. “Hold your fire, 
Don't shoot.” The Cubans obeved their 
Soviet masters and the U.S. planes, their 
mission completed, flew safely away. 

All this happened just a few days ago. 
And it served to stress one of the most 
curious facts of the Cuba that 
though the Soviet missile buildup in Cuba 
brought the world close to war last Octo- 
ber, the presence of Soviet forces there 
may have some peacekeeping ad- 
Continuing Soviet strength in 
Cuba makes U.S. photo flights necessary 
vet it is Soviet authority that presently 
restrains Castro's trigger-happy 
from trying to stop them. 

This bewildering combination of 
cumstances has an inhibiting 
U.S. policy toward Cuba, There are people 
in the Administration who regard the So- 


Crisis 


now 


vantages, 


gunners 


cir- 
ellect) on 


viet presence with some equanimity, and 
even argue that it is hecessaryv. to take 


Khrushchevw's — sensibilities account 
and to understand that having already 
lost face in the Communist bloc by his 
withdrawal, he afford to 
lose more by pulling his troops out un- 
der U.S. pressure. Khrushchev 


into 


missile cannot 


promised 





J.F.K. at Press CONFERENCE 
Relaxed under fire. 


to withdraw them in “due course.” and 
last week President Kennedy instructed 
Ambassador Foy Kohler to find out, in no 
what the Russians regard 
as “due course.” The Administration 
hopes that Khrushchey will eventually 
call most of his troops home on his own 
volition, But it is hard to see why he 
would, and the Administration is under 
mounting U.S. criticism for its failure to 
force Khrushchev out of Cuba. 


combative way 


President Kennedy conceded at his 
press conference last week that Soviet 
troops in Cuba are surely being used to 


Cubans to export revolution and 
throughout Latin America. 
Moreover by one White House estimate 
at least 13.000 students from other Latin 
American nations are in Castro's Com- 
munist schools; 
leave Cuba monthly to cause trouble back 
home. The tacit bargain with Khrushchey 
may have its advantages for the U.S. 
but it them for Khrushchev too, 


train 


sabotage 





about Loo graduate agents 


has 


MANNED ANTIAIRCRAFT BATTERIES IN CUBA 


THE PRESIDENCY 


"The Luxury of Dissension" 

The night was cold. the sidewalks icy 
but the unconcerned couple and their Ger- 
man shepherd pet strolled on, Other pe- 
destrians, their faces buried in their coats 
paid them little heed. How could they 
have known that Jack, Jackie and Clipper 
would be out walking the streets near 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue? 

President Kennedy last week gave a re- 
laxed impression, His Cuba policies were 


still under fire. and what to do about 
accommodating or getting around the 
bulky presence of Charles de Gaulle 


affected everything from the Common 
Market to NATO and nukes. But Kenne 
dy moved cautiously and patiently. as if 
he had decided that there was nothing to 
be gained by haste. 

Just Some Meetings. The President's 


top security advisers slipped into side 
gates at the White House, veered away 
from reporters and convened behind 


closed doors. On three successive days 
they discussed Europe's 
their relation to the U.S. Emphasizing 
the prevailing informality, Presidential 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger bridled at 
any that the meetings could 
be described as an urgent assembly of the 
the National Se- 
curity Council, “Just a series of meetings 

insisted Pierre. 

The list of 

U.S. Ambassadors David Bruce (to Brit- 
ain}, Walter Dowling (West Germany) 
Foy Kohler (U.S.S.R.), Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, Former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. Special Trade Envoy 
Christian Herter, Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson. Whatever the tenor of their 
conversations, Kennedy indicated at a 
press conference that he was not planning 


problems and 
suggestion 


executive committee ot 


conterees Was Impressive 





Hard on the heels of goldfish gulpers and hulc 


Bossy ON THE TowpatHu 


any drastic new U.S. action 
up the alliance. 

Life & Death. “I think that we have to 
realize that we are going to have dis- 
agreements,” he said, as if trying to calm 
an unruly classroom full of impatient 
newsmen. “They go to the heart of the al- 
liance and the purposes of the alliance. 
They all involve the security of the U.S., 
and those questions which involve dis- 
agreements on the atom are very impor- 
tant questions and there are bound to be 
differences of opinion. And there should 
be, because they involve life and death,” 

In a sense, he argued, such arguments 
among allies indicate that things are get- 
ting better. “There isn't as much of an 
overt Soviet military threat to Berlin now 
as there was months ago. What- 
ever success we may have had in reduc 
ing the threat, of pay for 
by increased problems within the alliance. 
But if the threat again, the al- 
liance will join together. For the period 
now, we are enjoying the luxury of in- 
ternal dissension,” 

As to whose finger, or how many hands 
will control the multinational nuclear 
force that the U.S, is now advocating for 
Europe, that too just needs working out. 
“It is a very difficult area because the 
weapons have to be fired in five minutes 
and who is going to be delegated on behalf 
of Europe to make this judgment? If it 
isn't the President of the U.S., it will have 
to be the President of France or the Prime 
Minister of Britain or someone else. ‘There 
is no answer which will provide reassur- 
under the most extreme conditions 
for everyone. We feel that, however, with 
what we now have and what we are ready 
to propose, carrying out the Nassau pro- 
posal, that additional assurances can be 
given which we believe—which we hope 
will satisfy the Europeans.” 

Why Succumb? When disagreements 
in the alliance break out. Kennedy im- 
plied, it is not necessary for the U.S. to 
immediately reconsider its own policies. 
“Whenever the U.S. has a disagreement 
with a foreign country, it is a mistake al- 
ways to assume that the U.S. is 
that by being disagreeable to 


to patch 


some 
course, we 


comes 


ance 





wrong 


and the 


22 


Martx County Stupents NEAR THE FINISH 


U.S, 
U.S. to succumb.” 

The President seemed to be saying that 
now was the time for the U.S. to move 
calmly but persistently in pursuit of its 
present policies, which didn’t really need 
much changing, though the U.S. was al- 
ways willing to listen to “any other pro- 
posals.” The tone was a little defensive, 
though it was not complacent, as if more 
than excited concern were needed to pro- 
duce those other proposals. In the normal 
go-go of the New Frontier, this was quite 
a change. 


Hit the Road, Jack 


In at least one way, John F, Kennedy 
had the country moving again. And the 
result was sore feet. 

The President had offered his challenge 
to the Marine Corps: match the Marines 
of 1908 by marching 50 miles in 20 hours, 
according to the t an old Teddy 
Roosevelt order. The Marines responded. 
And so, it seemed. did everyone else who 
could muster up the same kind of spirit 
it took to gold fish, raid for 
panties or whirl a hula hoop. 

Just to Loosen Up. At Camp Lejeune. 
N.C., the 34 marines designated officially 
by Commandant David Shoup to uphold 
the honor of the corps, took the 50 miles 
in stride. Led by Brigadier General Rath 
von) McClure Tompkins, 50. who still 
limps from an old shrapnel wound, all 
finished within the time limit, carrying 
»4-lb. combat packs. Tompkins finished 
ninth. Bachelor Lieut. Donald Bernath 
trotted in first—in 1: hr. 44 min.—just 
date with his best girl. 
Naval Training Center 
marines managed to fin- 
hours to 


it is always possible to compel the 


ns ol 





swallow 


in time to keep a 
At Great 
a contingent of 
ish 53 miles, took exactly 20 
do it. 

Predictably it was Bobby Kennedy, the 
Administration’s touch-football quarter- 
back, who took the field in defense of the 
New Frontier's own honor. Rousting four 
Justice Department aides out of bed to 
him. the Attorney General 
and three dogs set out at 3 a.m. along the 
towpath of the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. Where the path was not slick with 
ice, it was gooey with mud, but Bobby's 
scufied Cordovan oxfords never faltered. 


Lakes 


accompany 


t 
-hoor 





YouTH ON THE MARCH 


On he walked toward Harpers Ferry. 
Come on, beckoned Bobby, let’s run a bit 
just to loosen up.” By the 35-mile mark 
all four aides had dropped out, but Bob- 
by completed the 50 miles alone in a re 
spectable 17 hr. so min, And next morn- 
ing he rose at 7:30, made it to 9 o'clock 
mass and then went ice skating with his 
children. 

Like Stuffing a Booth. Across the coun- 
try, the fad of fatigue took hold. Boy 
Scouts loved it, though their adult lead- 
ers seldom kept up. College fraternities 
took to it with the same gusto with which 
they once stuffed telephone booths. In 
California 4co Marin County high school 
students set out, and 97 finished—includ- 
ing 16-year-old Diana Congdon, who cov 
ets a place among lady discus throwers 
in the 1964 Olympics and who walked the 
50 miles in 13 hr. 29 min., toting an 8-lb. 
knapsack filled with a diminishing supply 
oranges and fresh clothes, In 

N.C., a 58-year-old postman 
(who rides « motor scooter on his route 
walked the so miles in to hr. 28 min. 
boasted he could cut two hours off that 
time. Newspapers scrambling fora “bright 
feature” put their most athletic reporters 
on the road. though few finished 50 miles. 


of candy 
Burlington 


One—the San Francisco Chronicle's Bob 
Robertson—managed 50 miles around the 
city’s famed Scenic Drive, which the 
Chronicle thought should be renames 


Robertson's Track.” 

Plucky, Not Stupid. But not ev eryone 
was ready to tumble from his easy chair 
and into his hiking boots. A Califor 
radio announcer shunned the forced 
marches, made plans instead for a “resta 
thon.” vowing he would attempt 
stop hours in the sack. Even psychiatrists 


nia 


20 nhon- 


got into the act. In San Francisco one 
shrugged that the hikers were merely 
seeking “ego boosters.” “The one who 


does it can look down contemptuously on 
the one who can't,” said he, looking down 
even more contemptuously, 

In Washington even the New 
was beginning to back away from the fad 
it had fielded. The President’s own Fit- 
ness Council warned of the dangers to the 
perhaps even a heart at- 


Frontier 


unaccustomed 
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tack. That was enough for portly Pierre 
Salinger, who had promised he would car- 
ry the Administration's banner in a do- 
or-die walkathon with newsmen. Salinger 
canceled the hike. explaining: “My shape 
is not good. While this fact may have 
been apparent to others for some time 
its full significance was pressed upon me 
as a result of a six-mile hike last Sunday. 
I have done little walking since then, e 
cept to go from my office to the White 
House dispensary.” Pleaded Pierre: “I 
may be plucky, but I am not stupid.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Packing Byrd's Nest 


Several weeks ago, White House legisla- 
tive aides began sounding out Senators 
about a hush-hush plan to pack Harry F. 
Byrd's Senate Finance Committee. The 
notion was to increase the committee's 
membership by adding two Democratic 
liberals, thereby enhancing the prospects 
for both the Administration's tax revision 
and medicare plans. 

The first probings proved promising, so 
Democratic Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field quietly spread the word that he 
would seek a favorable vote in the Demo- 
cratic steering committee. which makes 
committee assignments. At this point, 
Byrd, who steadfastly opposes medicare 
and the Kennedy tax program, let con- 
servative Senators know that he consid- 
ered the packing plan a personal affront. 
One of his calls went to his good friend 
Richard Russell of Georgia, who predict- 
ably viewed the plan as an outright as- 
sault upon the traditions of the Senate 
and upon his Southern colleague. On such 
issues, Russell can usually deliver the en- 
tire Southern conservative vote. Nearly 
all of the Republican Senators could be 
expected to oppose the plan. 

Last week the President threw in the 
towel. Just before the steering committee 
was to meet, Majority Whip Hubert 
Humphrey got a call from White House 
Aide Larry O'Brien. The fight had been 
called off, O'Brien said. Humphrey and 
other Senate liberals went ahead anyway. 
and lost in the steering committee by a 
vote of to to 5. 


After Adam 











Being a collection of mortals, some 
Congressmen are lazy or incompetent 
others drink too much. some have a 


trained eve for a trim ankle, and a few 


are not overly honest. The House is 
generally tolerant of all such failings, 
which makes it all the more unusual 


that the House is actually trying to do 
something about Harlem's Adam Clay- 
ton Powell Jr. 

Powell, 54. a ten-term Congressman, 
has long offended the more tender sensi- 
bilities in Congress. What really got Pow- 
ell’s colleagues aroused was the junket he 
took to Europe last August. He went 
ostensibly to study the labor situation. or 
the Common Market, or something. As it 
turned out. the trip involved considerable 
research in French nightclubs and = sun- 
bathing in Greece in company with two 
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young female aides. Powell's headline- 
making, who-cares manner of junketing 
called into criticism the whole system ol 
congressional travels—and it was this that 
was not forgiven. 

Since then the House has adopted rules 
tightening up on foreign travel, taking 
particular care to include Powell's Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. whose mem- 
bers can go abroad only under special con- 
ditions, and then only at Government per 
diem expense rates. Now a group in the 
House Administration Committee is plan 
ning to cut deeply into Powell’s request 
for $697.000 to support his committee 
this year; this would be almost unprece- 
dented. since a committee chairman’s fund 
requests are generally routinely approved. 





Poweit & Wire IN Puerto Rico 
Absent but not forgotten. 


House members are forbidden to attack 
one another personally, but Delaware's 
Republican Senator John J. Williams re- 
cently spoke for many of Powell's col- 
leagues in a scorching denunciation of 
Powell on the Senate floor. Citing a fed- 
eral grant of S2s50.000 to a Powell- 
sponsored project to fight juvenile delin- 
quency in Harlem. Williams declared that 
Powell “could well be recognized as an 
authority on ‘adult delinquency,” but most 
certainly he is not the caliber of man 
whom the American people would want 
to set an example for the youth of our 
country. 

"Demagogue & Playboy." Powell's rec- 
ord is a many-splendored thing. There is 
for example. his Puerto Rican-born third 
wife. Yvette, 31, whom he married in 
1960 when she was a $3.000-a-year clerk 
on his staff. She is now on his payroll as a 
$12.974 secretary. and still draws the sal- 
ary though she spends almost all her time 
in their $43.000 beach home in Puerto 
Rico. The Internal Revenue Service claims 
that Powell still owes S4t.o15 in income 
tax and penalties for 1949-33. And Powell 














is one of the House’s most notorious ab- 
sentees: he has responded on the average 
to less than half the roll-call votes over 
the last decade. All this has contributed 
to the feeling expressed last week by one 
disgusted colleague: “He is a demagogue. 
a high liver. a playboy and a charlatan.” 
Said another: “I don't know exactly how 
you decide who's the worst Congressman, 
but Adam’s certainly in the finals.” 

Yet even those who criticize Powell 
most severely admit that he has great tal- 
ents which, properly used. could make 
him an outstanding legislator. Says one 
of his fellow committee members: “He's a 
charming man. enormously talented and 
able. He wanted to be a good committee 
chairman, I think he still does, but he has 
a low level of frustration. When things 
aren't going well, he'll just beat it.’ 

Years of Persecution. Many trace Pow- 
cell's unpredictable legislative behavior to 
his years of personal trial as No. 2 man 
on the Education and Labor Committee 
under North Carolina’s Graham Barden. 
A chairman whose greatest pride came in 
the number of bills he could kill, Barden 
never concealed his racial antagonism, 
mercilessly cut Powell short in discussion, 
ignored him on every committee matter. 
Savs a committee member who served 
under both Barden and Powell: “I wonder 
if a lot of the rest of us micht not have 
reacted the same way if we'd been perse- 
cuted like that by the chairman.” 

Powell put up with such treatment for 
six years, until Barden retired in 1961. 
At last finding responsibility in his own 
hands, Powell for some six months was a 
model committee chairman, always pres- 
ent, always prodding subcommittees and 
pushing legislation. But. typically. when 
a key Administration school aid bill died 
in the Rules Committee in the summer 
of 1y6t, the disgusted Powell disappeared 
for most of the remaining session. 

Whatever the pressures building up 
against him in Congress, Powell is secure 
as both political and spiritual shepherd 
for the 10.000 members of Harlem’s Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church for as long as he 
desires. He has been pastor there since 
1937. Last vear he announced that he 
would retire at the end of this year. but 
offered to linger indefinitely as “pastor 
emeritus.” He still flies in every 
other Sunday to address his flock. 

Misuse of Power. Off pulpit and out of 
Washington, he cuts a dashing figure in 
Bermuda shorts and lavender shirts, loves 
to surfcast or seek deep-sea kingfsh off 
his new home at Puerto Rico's Cerro 
Gordo, There he is intensely disliked by 
the Mufoz Marin government because of 
speeches plugging Puerto Rican stetehood 

a stand designed to please his Puerto 
Rican constituents in Harlem. 

Powell that he will retire from 
Congress in 1964. But few believe him. 
Savs Jim Booker. political editor of Har- 
lem's Amsterdam News: “No Negro who 
gets as much power as Adam is apt to let 
it go too easily.” The Amsterdam News 
aptly expressed Harlem's sentiments about 
Powell in a single headline: HO HUM 
THEY RE “AFTER ADAM AGAIN. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
100 Years Later 


It was just a century ago, in the midst 


of the Civil War, that Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation, In 
a special report to the President last week, 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (one 
Negro and five whites), looked back over 
the successes and failures of the Negro's 
struggle since then. The commission's 
judgment: “More forces are working for 
the realization of civil rights for all Amer- 
icans than ever before in history.” 

The real spurt in civil rights progress 
says the report, dates from the Supreme 
Court school segregation decision of 1954 
‘From this decision has flowed a series of 
court decisions making it clear that segre- 
gation is a dead letter in every area of 
public activity.” 

In the past decade, the Negro has made 
more gains than in all previous U.S, his- 
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never served on a grand jury. and are sel- 
dom selected for trial juries. 

Even when resistance to the established 
law of the land and to social change is 
overcome in the South, the Negro faces a 
trying struggle in the very area from 
which he has historically drawn civil rights 
support: the North. “It is here that the 
last battle for equal rights may be fought 
in America.” says the report. “The ‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement’ that bars the minority 
citizen from housing outside the ghetto; 
the employment practices that often hold 
him in a menial status, regardless of his 
capabilities; and the overburdened neigh- 
borhood schools, which deprive him of an 
adequate education despite his ambitions 

these are the subtler forms of denial 
and the more difficult to eliminate.” 


THE SOUTH 
Hello, Earl 


Ever since he wrote the opinion in the 
1954 school case, the mere mention ol 
Chief Justice Earl Warren has been 
enough to redden the neck of any good 
segregationist. When Warren agreed to 
speak last week in Atlanta at Georgia 
Tech, authorities began preparing for 
trouble. 

Their concern was only prudent. Some 
25 signs appeared in Atlanta neighbor- 
hoods, pleading “Help Impeach Earl War- 
ren,” most of them paid for by Frank H. 
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BILLBOARD IN ATLANTA 


Hospitality overcame hostility. 


tory: the armed forces have been desegre- 
gated; the nation’s capital has banned 
segregation; virtually all airports, bus and 
railway stations through the South have 
been desegregated; and a long-awaited ex- 
ecutive order prohibiting discrimination in 
federally aided housing has been signed. 
Today the statutes of 21 states include 
enforceable fair employment practice laws, 
and more Negroes hold elective offices in 
the U.S. than at any time since the Re- 
construction days of 1877. 

But in the administration of U.S. justice, 
the commission reports, the Negro is still 
often denied a citizen's rights. Between 
1958 and 1960, Negroes were the victims 
in 35° of the incidents of alleged police 
brutality, though they make up only 10% 
of the population. In many Southern 
counties, Negroes are still denied the vote 
by one devious means or another, have 
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Benning, 36, a member of the John Birch 
Society. The Atlanta Committee to Im- 
peach Earl Warren wired Warren: you 
SHOULD KNOW THAT YOU ARE NOT 
WELCOME HERE. The North Side News, 
a scruffy Atlanta weekly, called Warren 
“a California politician who has the Fas- 
cist heart of a dictator.’’ Handbills signed 
by an “Alumni Committee to Combat 
Communism at Georgia Tech” begged 
people to “let this unwelcome visitor 
speak to the empty hall he deserves, or 
attend and boo.” 

Agents of the Georgia Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Atlanta and airport police 
carefully checked Atlanta Municipal <Air- 
port before Warren's commercial airliner 
landed last week. Two police cruisers fol- 
lowed the limousine that took him to the 
Biltmore Hotel. Next day eight uniformed 
Pinkerton guards. five plainclothesmen 





local security cops 
Tech’s Alexander 


and six state and 
screened the crowd at 
Memorial coliseum. 
But as it turned out, Southern hospi- 
tality overcame Southern hostility. When 
the 71-year-old Chief Justice was intro- 
duced, he received standing applause from 
some 3.600 persons—four times the num- 
ber that turned out for a lecture in De- 
cember by Georgia's newly elected Gov- 
ernor, Carl Sanders, a moderate segre- 
gationist. Warren's serious talk on the 
relations between science and law (“Law 
has not kept abreast of science... A 
world without law is hell-bent for de- 
struction with or without scientific dis- 
coveries” ) drew long applause at its end. 
There were no pickets, no boos, no threats. 


POLITICS 


The Lincoln Takeover 

The New Frontier may seem timid at 
limes in foreign relations, but on the 
domestic scene it can be joltingly aggres- 
sive—as it showed in the steel-price bat- 
tle, the Battle of Mississippi, and several 
other feats of political jujitsu. Last week 
the Administration even tried to take 
Abraham Lincoln away from the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Choice of Punches. On Lincoln's Birth- 
day, traditionally an occasion for Repub- 
lican speechmaking, President Kennedy 
held the center of the stage with an Soo- 
guest White House reception and buffet 
dinner to celebrate the 1coth anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. “Hyp- 
ocritical,” cried the upstaged Republican 
National Committee. Among the Presi- 
dent’s guests: Roy Wilkins, executive sec- 
retary of the N.A.A.C.P., John Johnson, 
publisher of Ebony, and, of course, the 
most prominent Negro members of the 
Administration—Robert C. Weaver, head 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, and Carl Rowan, Ambassador-designate 
to Finland. Menu: shrimp creole, curried 
chicken, ham, turkey, and two kinds of 
punch, not counting the political kind. 

Somewhat obscured by the competi- 
tion, the Republicans held their Lincoln 
Day gatherings to honor the party's first 
winning presidential candidate. Much of 
what the speakers said was as predictable 
as what Democrats say at Jefferson- 
Jackson dinners. At Springfield, IIL, the 
voice of Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen summoned the party 
to “plow the long, hard furrow through 
which the Republican Party came to pow- 
er and saved the Union in grave hours.” 
Republican National Chairman William 
Miller thundered that the G.O.P. “must 
win in "64, or there won't be a country 
worth saving in “68.” Arizona's Senator 
Barry Goldwater and numerous other 
speakers lambasted the Kennedy record 
on Cuba. New York's Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller charged that the Administra- 
tion had “abdicated virtually all lead- 
ership toward achieving necessary civil 
rights legislation.” 

Search for Ideas. But also evident in 
the Republican speechmaking was a re- 
current recognition that, vulnerable as 
the New Frontier's record is, the Repub- 
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lican Party has to offer the nation some- 
thing more positive than denunciation. 
Speaking in Boston, Kentucky's Senator 
John Sherman Cooper told his Republi- 
can audience that the Democratic Party 
had won its majority position “because 
it is a lively party . .. because it gives 
the idea of change and progress.” and he 
urged the Republicans to strive for a 
consensus “upon the fundamental pur- 
poses and interests of our party.” New 
York's Senator Jacob Javits called upon 
the G.O.P. to work out “positive pro- 
grams” and “long-range plans” to put be- 
fore the nation. Oregon's Governor Mark 
Hatfield declared that the Republican 
Party “must offer a youthful, new-idea 
approach . .. must look to the future, 
with emphasis on ingenuity.” 

The Republican Party, it seemed on 
Lincoln's Birthday, is in a state of philo- 
sophical flux, searching for updated ideas 
and remodeled programs. The politics of 
1964 may largely depend upon the results 
of that search. 


LABOR 
Outearning the Boss 


As head man of the Teamsters union, 
Jimmy Hoffa is an absolute but generous 
ruler, firm in the conviction that there is 
money enough in the Teamster till for 
every loyal lieutenant. Last week Anthony 
(“Tony Pro”) Provenzano, 45, burly Hot- 
fa protégé and chief of Union City. N.J.. 
local 560, reached in for an even larger 
share than the boss takes. 

At a meeting of the local, third largest 
in the Teamster stable, Tony Pro was 
voted a raise of $50,000. That brought 
his salary to $95,000, a tidy $20,0c0 more 
than Hoffa makes, and $75,000 more than 
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Horra with “Tony Pro” (1959) 


Enough for all. 
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Tony was drawing only two months ago. 
The union voted him a first raise of 
$25.000 late last December. 

ot everyone approves of the way 
Tony does business. A federal grand jury 
has charged that he violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act by living rent free in a 
$26,000 home provided by a trucking firm. 
Nor was there complete agreement on 
Tony's raise. At the meeting—attended 
by no more than 400 of the local’s 14.000 
members—4o Teamsters were against 
Tony in a stand-up vote. One challenged 
him to submit the raise to a secret ballot 
of all members. In retrospect. Tony him- 
self seemed to be having second thoughts 
about whether he should take the raise. 
His position is already precarious with 
many of his men. He managed to win re- 
election as president by only a narrow 
margin last December. though even a nar- 
row win was obviously enough to give him 
a big welcome at the bank. 


ALABAMA 


Two-Yacht Governors 

Seated last week beneath the huge 
chandelier in his paneled office, Alabama's 
Governor George C. Wallace gulped Coke 
and denounced the lavish spending of 
his predecessor, John Patterson, Growled 
Wallace; “It’s criminal. it’s a shame. it’s 
a sin.” 

Perhaps so. But wasting public money 
is something of a tradition with Alabama 
governors, During his first term in 1947- 
st. James E. (“Kissin’ Jim”) Folsom 
paid $140.000 in state funds for a seagoing 
gs-ft. yacht. which he named Jamelle 
after his wife. Folsom's successor Gor- 
don Persons apparently felt that his wife 
Alice was entitled to have a yacht named 
after her. anyway, he bought an 
8o-ft. craft for $100,000, named it Alice. 
Alabama. one of the poorest states in 
per capita income, thus earned the dis 
tinction of being perhaps the only state in 
the union with a two-yacht Governor. 

Triple-Threat Spender, Alter 250-lb. 
Kissin’ Jim returned for a second term 
in 1955. he made his first regime seem 
almost austere. During his final vear in 
office, the food-and-drink expenses for 
parties aboard the two yachts came to 
$54,260. A sort of triple-threat spender— 
land, sea and air—Folsom accumulated a 
gubernatorial squadron of seven airplanes. 
Sometimes when he was putting on a real- 
ly big bash, like taking friends to an out- 
of-state football game. he found his air 
force inadequate, commandeered Air Na 
tional Guard planes and pilots. In 1958 he 
treated himself, his wife, and five of his 
children, plus a sizeable retinue of retain- 
ers, to a visit to the Brussels World's 
Fair—at state expense. of course. 

Upon taking over from Folsom in Jan- 
uary 1959, Patterson proclaimed economy. 
But before long he was spending state 
funds almost as uninhibitedly as Kissin’ 
Jim. Not content with a press secretary. 
he also hired a radio-TV secretary and a 
personal photographer. Though he got rid 
of five planes, he later bought four others. 
Shortly before his term expired. he used 
$17,500 of his emergency funds to pay 
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Too much for many. 
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legal expenses for his brother Maurice 
whom he had appointed state finance di- 
rector. Maurice was caught up in an 
investigation involving the alleged misuse 
of Alabama funds; now he and two other 
ex-officials face a civil suit filed by the 
state to recover $950,000, 

"Segregation Forever." Faced with a 
$2.2 million deficit in the current fiscal 
year, Governor Wallace has announced an 
austerity program. He has ordered the two 
yachts sold and the gubernatorial air force 
abolished, has even directed the highway 
patrol to halt cars bearing official license 
plates to make sure that the cars are 
being used solely for state business. 

But in one respect, Wallace is like other 
Alabama Governors. He promised “segre- 
gation forever” during his campaign, and 
despite his cost-cutting efforts in other 
sectors, he has asked the legislature to 
include in the budget for the next fiscal 
year special funds to be used for contest- 
ing anti-segregation law suits. 


NEW YORK 
The Longest Trial 


A stenographer, after a long absence, 
was now having trouble recalling her 
boss's correct title. A market and con 
sumer researcher was rummaging the pub- 
lic library files for newspaper accounts 
she had for months been forbidden to 
read. A department store saleslady was 
getting ready for two long-deferred va- 
cation trips—to Florida and Europe. A 
civil engineer found himself something 
of a celebrity among his co-workers in 
New York City’s Department of Parks 
All have only recently returned to a work- 
aday world that they had nearly forgotten 
while serving as jurors in the trial of 
U.S. v. Samuel Garfield, et al. in Man- 
hattan’s Foley Square courthouse. As ju- 
1.8go exhibits and 
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rors, they had seen 








heard 109 witnesses give 26.731 pages of 
testimony in the longest criminal trial 
ever held before a federal court jury. It 
lasted just 23 days less than a year. 
The marathon jury duty had its com- 
pensations, “It gave me a minor educa- 
tion in finance and law,” says Stenogra- 
pher Pat Wickwire. “Now I can sit and 
find fault with Perry Mason.” Most pleas- 
ing of all was the tribute from Federal 
District Judge William B. Herlands, As 
he dismissed the jury, he told them: “The 
time has come for the Government to 
award a Distinguished Service Cross to 
those who perform outstanding acts of 
civic responsibility and patriotism, and 
you should be the tirst recipients.” 
Despite the trial’s tedious length. it 
took the jury only three days to return a 





Hattie CARROLL 
Whot a night! 


verdict of guilty against three stockbro- 
kers, a defunct brokerage firm. and a for- 
mer head of the United Dye & Chemical 
Corp. All were accused of conspiring to 
swindle the public out of $5,co0,000 
through some elaborate manipulation of 
300,000 shares of United Dye stock. 

A Soldier's Duty. During the entire 
trial, just two court days were lost—to 
allow Juror Elsie Klamroth, a part-time 
market investigator, to recover from a 
bad cold. Three of the original 16 jurors 
and alternates were excused for one rea- 
son or another; the rest stuck it out de- 
spite occasional aches and sniffles. “I 
hopped into the courtroom on my 
sprained ankle once.” Saleslady Ruth Har- 
ris says proudly. “I felt like a soldier 
doing my duty.” 

The jury’s two salesladies continued 
working at night, and most of the others 
were kept on regular salaries by their em- 
ployers (in addition to juror’s pay of 
$7 a day for the first 30 days and $10 a 
day thereafter). Despite the strain. of 
keeping up with the complicated evi- 
dence, the hours were not bad—usually 
fo to 4, live days a week. Says James 
Villafana, a night-shift postal clerk: “It 
was just like a real vacation, and I was 
able to get reacquainted with the wife 
and kids.” 

Pools & Pinochle. Rather than wearing 
on one another, the jurors became good 
friends. During the long hours they had 
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to spend in the jury room outside while 
legal points were being argued in court, 
they chatted about everything except the 
case, knitted, read. and kept up a mara- 
thon pinochle game. On a first-name basis 
within two days. they held a World Series 
pool, decorated the jury room for a 
Christmas grab-bag party. The jurors nev- 
er had a serious argument, and have al- 
ready made plans for an annual reunion. 

When it was all over, Judge Herlands 
offered the seven men and six women im- 
munity from all future federal jury duty. 
Proud of their service, none have accepted. 
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ZANTZINGER & Wire JANE 


MARYLAND 
The Spinsters’ Ball 


Holly trees arch gracefully over the 
neat white fences that line the dirt road 
leading to the brick mansion at West 
Hatton, the 630-acre Zantzinger farm-es- 
tate in southern Marvland. The mansion’s 
colonnaded porch faces the somnolent 
Wicomico River, which flows past a plac- 
id pond and a white summerhouse. Also 
on the estate is an austere farmhouse 
from which William Devereux Zantzinger 
24. TUNS Ohe ol the most prosperous to- 
bacco operations in Charles County, 

Phe setting befits William Zantzinger’s 
status as a rural aristocrat. His father, 
a former member of the Maryland house 
of delegates and the state planning com- 
mission, still lives in the mansion, where 
he and his wife entertain in convivial 
country stvle. William and his attractive 
wife. Jane, 24. organized the Wicomico 
Hunt Club. love to halloo after hounds 
across their fields. William is unlike many 
a gentleman farmer. His farming success 
is due not to the elliciency of hired su- 
pervisors, but to the long hours of gritty, 
grubby work he himself does afield. But 
by last week it was apparent that he can 
play even harder than he plows. 








Whacks, But No Tips. The Zantzing- 
ers set out for a gay social evening ol 
dancing at Baltimore's annual Spinsters’ 
Ball. a white-tie affair in which passed- 
over postdebutantes in their late 20s 
take another try at meeting the right sort 
of men. With another couple. the Zant- 
zingers stopped off for preball dinner at 
downtown Baltimore’s Eager House. 

\s witnesses tell it, Zantzinger downed 
two fast drinks at the bar, then whacked 
the restaurant’s hostess and its elderly 
sommelier with a wooden carnival cane 
that he had picked up somewhere. Coaxed 
into checking the cane, he lunged at the 
wine steward’s cordial tray, then his neck 
chain, caught a sharp elbow in the stom- 
ach in return. Zantzinger had two double 
bourbons with his steak: Jane Zantzinger 
four double Cutty Sarks with her prime 
ribs. When the head barman refused to 
serve more, Jane hopped to another ta- 
ble. sipped from the glasses of its sur- 
prised occupants, Zantzinger left no tip 
for the waitress, 

\t the ball in the Emerson Hotel, the 
pace picked up. Zantzinger stung a Negro 
bellhop’s rear with his cane. After a few 
hourbons and ginger at the open bar. he 
asked a Negro waitress. Mrs. Ethel Hill 
30. something about a firemen’s fund. 
She said she did not know what he meant. 
“Don't say no to me. you nigger. say no 
sir,” said Zantzinger. He flailed her with 
the cane. She fled to the kitchen. 

Too Slow. Minutes later. Zantzinger 
strode to the bar for another drink. Mrs. 
Hattie Carroll, 51. a Negro barmaid, did 
not move fast enough for him. “What's 
the matter with you, you black son of a 
hitch, serving my drinks so slow?” he 
railed. He beat her with his cane. She col- 
lapsed and an ambulance was called. 

Vhrough it all. the orchestra of How 
ard Lanin® played on, many of the spin- 
sters missing the commotion—even when 
Zantzinger turned on his 125-lb. wife, who 
fell to the floor. More blows flew as two 
men struggled to calm Zantzinger. A phy- 
sician felt Mrs, Zantzinger’s pulse, de 
cided she would be all right, 

"| Love Him." Two policemen arrived 
to lead Zantzinger away. Jane Zantzinger, 
much revived, cried: “He beats me up 
but I love him!” She jumped down five 
stairs, knocking both her husband and 
Patrolman Warren Tood to the floor. 
Both of the Zantzingers were taken to 
jail, later released on bail. 

The whole wild night could have wound 
up as Just another bender, something with 
which the Zantzingers might later wow 
their guests (“What a night!") after rid- 
ing to hounds. Even the disorderly-con- 
duct and assault charges lodged against 
Mrs. Zantzinger would only add zest to 
the tale. But one thing changed all of 
that. Mrs. Carroll. a mother of eleven 
and president of a Negro social club. died 
eight hours after the caning. A medical 
examiner found that the cause of her 
death was a brain hemorrhage. The charge 
against Zantzinger: homicide. 








Krother of Lester Lanin, whose orchestra 
sometimes entertains at the White House 
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FRANCE 
The Life of One Man 


The shaking up that the Atlantic Alli- 
ance got last month was the work of a 
single man. And France's claim to domi- 
nate Western Europe and to be reckoned 
with as the leader of a Third Force is 
also the lengthening extension of that 
man. Those of his allies who have to deal 
with le grand Charles sometimes find that 
their exasperation exceeds their admira- 
tion. But any way one looks at it. whether 
as an ally or as a Frenchman worrying 
about the chaos that might follow his 
death, there is a lot riding on the tower- 
ing man in the Elysée Palace. He is 72 
and he has enemies desperate enough to 
want to kill him. 

Last week, as Frenchmen closely fol- 
lowed the news of a trial of would-be 
assassins of De Gaulle, the government 
announced a fresh attempt on De Gaulle’s 
life. 

Armored Car. The night before De 
Gaulle was to inspect the Ecole Militaire 
on the Left Bank near the Eiffel Tower, 
Paris gendarmes swarmed over the ground 
searching the buildings for weapons and 
interrogating officer students and teachers. 
De Gaulle showed up next day on sched- 
ule, but (in a concession to danger rare 
for him) cooped up inside an armored 
Citroén limousine with bulletproof win- 
dows. According to the official story from 
Sdieté headquarters on the Rue des Saus- 
police had discovered a plot on a 
civilian’s tip, in the nick of time. After 
interrogating the five suspects, the police 
indicated that the triggerman was Navy 
Captain Robert Poinard, 37. who was held 
for questioning blonde 
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along with his 
young wife. According to the police sup- 
position, Captain Poinard was to use a 
carbine with a telescopic sight to kill De 
Gaulle while he was inspecting the honor 
guard in the cobbled Militaire 
courtyard. ‘Two other officers were also in 


Ecole 


custody hut the oddest of the suspects 
was the alleged ringleader, Mme. Paule 
Rousselot de Lifhac, 55. a pipe-smoking, 
low-salaried) English translator at the 


school, the mother of six children, who 
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BasTien-THIRY 
Determined to kill. 
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THRE WORLD 








De GAULLE AFTER Visit TO ECOLE MILITAIRE 
Fantastic, incredible and thoroughly French. 


was picked up at her 15-room, 18th cen- 
tury chateau in a town south of Lyon, The 
Ecole Militaire. where Napoleon learned 
to soldier, is the top academy for the 
French military, and a hotbed of anti- 
Gaullism among the veterans of Algeria 
who think he let them down. 

Shrewd Delay. Algeria was a word 
much spoken also in a courtroom in sub- 
urban Vincennes, where nine would-be 
assassins were on trial for having tried to 
kill De Gaulle last August in an ambus- 
cade at Petit-Clamart, a Paris suburb. As 
has so often happened in France since 
the Dreyfus case of the 1890s. the trial 
was not confined to pertinent evidence 
but blossomed into a national political 
affair. Very few Frenchmen had much 
sympathy for the defendants, but many 
had grave doubts about how they were 
being tried. 

De Gaulle’s chosen instrument for the 
trial was the special Court of Military 
Justice, from whose verdict there is no 
appeal, which was set up last year and 
was to end its existence on Feb. 25. The 
defendants’ attorneys shrewdly tried to 
delay proceedings until that date so that 
the case would have to start all over again 
in a regular court. from which appeals 
could be taken. But De Gaulle moved to 
fit the law to his needs. His Cabinet 
swiftly approved a bill extending the life 
of the special Court of Military Justice 
and the bill was passed by De Gaulle’s 
Assembly 271-170 (the Senate last week 
stubbornly voted the bill down but, like 
Britain's House of Lords. is powerless to 
overturn decisions of the lower house). 

The defendants at Vincennes were an 
odd, and oddly frightening, lot. Most of 
them were slack-jawed youths who seemed 
equally lacking in confidence and intelli- 
gence. One was an army lieutenant with 








the old, aristocratic Breton name of Bou- 
grenet de la Tocnaye, and a head reeling 
with heroic memories of his family’s feats 
of arms dating back to the Crusades. The 
leader, Lieut. Colonel Jean-Marie Bas- 
tien-Thiry, 35, who had graduated from 
the famed Polytechnique and served as a 
brilliant air force engineer, revealed him- 
self as a man who put great industry. in- 
telligence and logic to work within a 
framework of mad zeal. 

All Nonsense. Though refusing to rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction of the court, Bas- 
tien-Thiry 
“because it is necessary for the French 


agreed to answer questions 


people to know why we have acted and 
how we have acted.” His story was fan- 
tastic, incredible, and thoroughly French. 
To begin with, explained Bastien-Thiry. the 
ambush had not been intended to kill 
De Gaulle, only to capture him, To this 
end, the assassins—who were all “crack 
shots”’—had fired at the tires of De 
Gaulle’s car. 

As a witness for the prosecution, De 
Gaulle’s Colonel Alain de 
Boissieu. who was riding beside the chauf- 
a man pouring 


son-in-law 


feur, testified that he saw 
a stream of bullets at the car. and re- 
called. “He did not seem to be aiming his 
submachine gun at the tires, but quite ob- 
viously at the passengers.” To the chauf- 
feur, Boissieu snapped, “Down the mid- 
dle. Straight ahead!” Then he turned 
around. begged De Gaulle. who was still 
sitting upright, to bend down. De Gaulle 
obliged by leaning forward slightly. De- 
fendant Bastien-Thiry airily dismissed as 
“technical incidents” the additional evi- 
dence that the car windows were shat- 
tered by bullets. a motorcycle cop's hel- 
met drilled through, and De Gaulle’s head 
missed only by inches. If they had cap- 
tured De Gaulle. the conspirators in- 
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tended to hide him away in a villa “be- 
tween Paris and Versailles.” and planned 
to prevent his escaping by removing his 
spectacles and suspenders. After several 
weeks, De Gaulle would be tried by the 
National Council of the Resistance (the 
successor to the Algerian Secret Army Or- 
ganization), and presumably executed. 
With De Gaulle disposed of, the Na- 
tional Council of the Resistance planned 
to appoint a new head of state: none 
other than De Gaulle’s present Finance 


Minister, an aristocrat named Valéry Gis- 


crush the last remaining opposition to 
Rebel President Abdul Salam Aref 
his mysterious revolutionary backers. 

Who were these new rulers? In the 
modern mode, Aref. 41. gritted his teeth 
and presented himself at the Baghdad 
Hotel for the inevitable press conference 
with the swarm of foreign correspondents 
an ordeal he seemed to regard as in some 
ways worse than the historic night of the 
coup itself. More than a hundred shout- 
ing reporters and photographers pushed 
aside his tommy-gun-waving guard and 


and 





KASSEM (FAR RIGHT) & Alpes IN DEFENSE MINISTRY 
Who were the new rulers? 


card d'Estaing. Protesting loudly, Giscard 
dEstaing said it was all nonsense, that he 
had never even met Bastien-Thiry and 
had no links with either the Secret Army 
or the Council of the Resistance. 

As the trial continued its flamboyant 
way. the wild rhetoric of the defendants 
could not conceal the implacable determi- 
nation to kill. La Gloire summons French- 
men in many directions. Five of the gun 
men who took part in the Petit-Clamart 
ambush are still at large, including the 
most dangerous of all, Georges Watin. 39 
nicknamed Boiteux (The Limper), who 
the police say was also the brains behind 
the Ecole Militaire plot. A French Cabi 
net minister, emerging from a meeting at 
the Elysée Palace last week. said worried- 
ly to a friend: “Never has De Gaulle’s 
life been in such danger.” 


IRAQ 
Green Armbands, Red Blood 


A week after the overthrow of Iraq's 
Dictator Abdul Karim Kassem, the crack 
of rifle fire still echoed in Baghdad's Lib- 
eration Square. Tanks and armored cars 
kept stern vigil at every important inter- 
section. Scurrying everywhere were the 
little squads of men wearing green arm 
bands—ferrets who sought to tind and to 
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crowded around Iraq’s boss to hear Aref 
speak freely about the aims and purposes 
of the new government. He said some- 
thing about an end to one-man rule 
friendship with all Arab states, and the 
“overcoming of all the difficulties facing 
the Iraqi people.” But he was mysterious 
ly silent about the size or membership of 
the all-powerful National Council of the 
Revolutionary Command, which organized 
and led the revolt against Kassem. 

No Personalities. Said Aref: “This is 
a secret which must remain a secret for 
many Asked why, English- 
speaking Aref replied volubly in Arabic. 
Aref sudden- 





reasons. 


Pressed again for an answer 
ly announced, “The conference is closed,” 
and departed, surrounded by his guards, 

The reason for such secrecy seems to 
be a general against the 
glorification of Kassem’s four-year dicta- 
torship. We revolted against the cult of 
personality.” explained new Foreign Min- 
ister Talib Hussein Shabib, 32. To the key 
question of who is boss of the new Iraq, 
the answer seems to be: at the moment 
no one man. President Aref cannot make 
major decisions without the concurrence 
of the mysterious National Council. 

But highly visible was the new 21-man 
Cabinet. and most Western 
liked what they saw. Said one 


revulsion self- 


observers 
“In gen- 


eral, they're a topnotch bunch of respon- 
sible, eager, exceptionally well-educated 
people.” Many of the ministers have lived 
or have been educated in the West. rang 
ing from Foreign Minister Shabib, who 
graduated from London University and 
is married to an Englishwoman, to Fi 
nance Minister Salih Kubba, who attend 
ed the University of California and has an 
international reputation as an economist. 
Seven of the new Cabinet ministers were 
in Kassem’s concentration camp at Ra 
shid military base until the rebels broke 
down the gates during the coup. 

The Baath Idea. The new government 
is clearly anti-Communist, and all but 
five ministers are either members of or 
closely linked to the Baath (renaissance } 
Party. More an idea than an ideology 
Baath doctrine that 
“there are no Arab nations; there is only 
one Arab nation.” This creed is, of course 
warmly embraced by Egypt's Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser. but Aref and Iraq's Baath 
Party seem hardly eager to fall under 
Cairo’s domination. The Baathist leaders 
in Iraq. in fact, have reshaped their doc- 
trine of Arab unity into a 
federation of Arab states without a cen 
tralized dictatorship. This could) mean 
anything, including a revival of the old 
concept of unity in the “Fertile 
Crescent”—Iraq. Syria, Jordan and Leb- 
anon, Already Syria, having broken free 
from Nasser, was proposing federation to 


the basic insists 


concept ot 


loose 


Iraq's new leaders. The ideas of the new 
Iraqis liberal, humane and 
cratic. But so did Kassem’s program when 
he first seized power: his reign swiftly 
drifted to brutality and degradation, 

Normal Torpor, By week's end Iraq 
seemed settling down into the normal 
torpor of an Arab state after a coup d'état. 
Oil flowed uninterruptedly through the 
pipelines to the Mediterranean. Shops 
ind government offices reopened, 
Phe curfew was gradually extended from 
3 in the afternoon until 11 at night, and 
in the coffeehouses men were gossiping 
and playing backgammon, 

The local Communists, the only group 
still supporting the discredited Kassem 
regime, were being stridently urged by 
Moscow's powerful Arabic voice in East 
Germany to “struggle against the fascist 
imperialist regime now foisted on Iraq. 
Some Communists responded by sniping 
from rooftops, but their organization had 
suffered a devastating blow. Hundreds of 
the dogged men with green armbands 
carrying mimeographed lists of Red lead- 
ers complete with home addresses and 
auto license numbers, methodically hunt- 
ed down the Communists, who had grown 
strong in Kassem’s final months. By last 
week the new regime had killed or jailed 
nearly 2.500 dissident Communists. 

This was enough to win the applause 
of Western diplomats. But anyone who 
had witnessed the perilous passage of oth- 
er, earlier revolts with laudable ambitions 
could only hope that the rebels would 
stop the shooting and start running the 
country. In the long run, guns will hardly 
serve the new regime better than they 
Abdul Karim Kassem. 


seem demo 


schools 


served 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Other Harold 


The Labor Party last week chose a new 
leader to carry its banner against the 
Tories in Britain's coming general elec- 
tion. The winner: Harold Wilson, 46, a 
pipe-smoking intellectual with a phenom- 
enal memory, a mixed ad- 
mirers, and a love of political combat. 

Wilson’s 144-103 victory was a crush- 
ing his chief rival, comradely 
George Brown, 48, a staunch trade union- 
ist and ex-truck driver as acting 
party leader since the death last month 
of Hugh Gaitskell, had every reason to 
believe that he would inherit the mantle 
of leadership. But when the voting began 
last week, it George Brown's old 
friends among Labor’s trade unionists 
who abandoned him first. Some opposed 
his pro-Common Market others 
among Labor's intellectual center and 
right flinched at the thought of a working- 
up-from-the-ranks Prime Minister 
and preferred to go to the country with 
an Oxford graduate and economics don 
like Wilson, Respectability means a lot 
to the Labor Party. 

High Mortality. “No one knows Har- 
old, really.” says a friend. But at a press 
conference last week, jammed with re- 
porters and TV cameras, Wilson set out 
smoothly and competently to leave the 
right impression, He regretted the “tragic 
event” of Gaitskell’s death “that created 
this vacancy.” He diplomatically declared 
that “a deal of credit must go to 
George Brown” for keeping the party to 
gether in the interim. Finally, Wilson 
stated his three main objectives: “First 
to maintain the unity of the party that 
Hugh Gaitskell handed 
continue those policies worked out under 
his leadership . .. thirdly, to lead the 
party to victory in the coming general 


following of 


blow to 


who 


was 


views; 


class 


great 


on: second, to 


election.” 
In the past decade, Labor's strength 
has been sapped by internal bickering and 


THe 
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Witson & Wirt 
Who 


knows the 


by the loss of many of its ablest men 


(Gaitskell, Sir Stafford Cripps. Ernest 
Bevin, Aneurin Bevan). The feuding has 
faded, and Labor finds itself in the best 


shape in years to topple the government 
of Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. A 
Gallup poll last week indicated that La- 
had a 154¢% lead over the Con- 
servatives. the lowest the Tories have been 





bor 


in eleven years in power. 

Deepening unemployment and a falter- 
ing economy account more for Tory un- 
popularity than its recent defeat on the 
Common Market. Macmillan has until fall 
1964 to call an election at the time most 
advantageous to himself. Much will de- 
pend on the skill with which Wilson ex- 
ploits Tory weaknesses and demonstrates 
Labor's right to govern. 

rhe son of an industrial chemist, James 
Harold Wilson was born March 11, 1916, 
in the heart of industrial Yorkshire 





and 





New Dout 


AFTER VICTORY 
new eader? 


spent his childhood in a hillside village 
overlooking the factory smoke of the 
Colne Valley. At the local council school, 
he won the first of a series of scholarships 
that eventually carried him to Oxford's 
where he was a leading 
the debating and a 
cross-country runner. Graduating with 
first class honors, Wilson remained at Ox- 
ford as an economics don until the war 
ending up in the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Sir William Beveridge employed 
him as a researcher for his famed Social 
Insurance and called Wilson a 
“brilliant young man” and “the best econ- 
omist I've ever had.” 

In 1945 Wilson stood for office for the 
first time, and, in the election that threw 
Winston Churchill won a 
Lancashire seat handily by 7.022 
Two years later, when Wilson 
President of the Board of Trade at 
Cabinet member 


Jesus College 


member of society 


report 


out of othce 
votes. 
became 

31, he 
was the youngest since 
William Pitt. 

Littered House. Among his constitu- 
ents or at his red-brick home in Hamp 
stead Garden Suburb, Wilson is affable 
easygoing and well-liked. His wife Mary 
the daughter of a Baptist minister, writes 


poetry and is active in her local church; 
his two sons, Robin, 19, and Giles, 14 
litter the house with sports gear and 


mackintoshes. But in the House of Com- 
mons, the reaction to Wilson is generally 








one of uneasy suspicion, and he is fre- 
quently accused of being “slippery.” As 

onomist put it last week, “On the 
big things—defense, the American. alli- 





st-West, the need to give Labor a 


1 century look—Mr, Wilson has 
been consistently ambiguous, indeed 
liberately and cleverly so. These are the 
than doubt his 


ince, 





twentiet 


de- 


reasons for more about 
leadership. 

Having quit the Labor Cabinet in 1951 
ilong with Firebrand Aneurin Bevan, Wil- 
has inherited much of Bevan’s left- 
wing support. But in the Cabinet his main 


idministrative achievement was the 


son 


dis- 
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Foresters’ BALL IN Bupapest’s Horet GELLERT 
| 


un gawn, Tuxé 


of controls on 
ny. He has always 


mantling of a vast : 
Britain’s postwar econ 
been more pragmatic than doctrinaire—or 








opportunistic, his enemies say. In a Com 
mons speech last week he declared, “What 
I am saying may or may not be ideologi- 
cal, but it will get the export orders. 
With the left safely on his side, Wilson is 
shrewd enough to know that 
party s 





as leader, he 


must conciliate the center 
and right. 

Wilson carried on 
the H-bomb “unilateralists 


challenged Gaitskell for party leadership 


now 


mild flirtation with 
when he 


in 1960, and for a time plumped for 
neutralism instead of NATO. Last week 
Wilson reassured everybody that the La 
bor Party “stands firmly by NATO.” And 
he added, “We should expect to have a 


very happy relationship” with Washing 
ton. In a recent Commons speech he ar 
Britain should avoid the need 
less expense olf a 
rent, but nevertheless should have voice 
in deciding when the West (i.e., the U.S. 
rhere must be 


gued that 


separate nuc lear deter 


uses its nuclear power 


no annihilation without 


With his ready 


representation 


tongue and sharp mind 


Harold Wilson will prove formidable 
adversary for Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan (he was swiftly dubbed “The 





Other Harold’). There is hardly an M.P 
who has a better grasp of parliamentary 
knack of turning it 
to his side’s advantage. He has already 


procedure or a better 


drawn blood with his slashing attacks on 
the “vain nuclear posturing” of the Mac- 
Macmillan’s relations 
ssident John Kennedy 
reminded him of a 

homilies 








nillan gover 
with U.S. Pr 
Wilson 


receiving 


nent, 
said 





seedy uncle 
young and 
Though it may be dif- 
Harold 
was little doubt last 


from 
wealthy ne} hew, 





ficult to discover precisely whe 
Wilson stands, there 
week about where he 


intends to come to 


rest—at 1o Downing Street. 
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Ind décolletac 


HUNGARY 


Gay until Tomorrow 

Like Germany's riotous Fasching festi- 
val, Hungary's Farsang was traditionally 
i time to blow off steam before the onset 
of Lent’s rigors. It was banned by Hun 
with their 
(pronounced _ for- 


rulers. But 
Farsang 

making a 
much as a pre-Lenten spree as a chance 
austerity of everyday life 


gary’s Red now 
tolerance 
shong), is comeback—not so 
to escape the 


under Communism. Explained one blonde 





merrymaker ‘We celebrate from the 
whning after New Year's right through 
Lent, and on to Easter. 
Hungary's festival pales by comparison 











with old days, when Magyar aristo- 
crats would spit on a 100-forint note 
(worth about S1 2.5 slap it on a gypsy's 
forehead, and demand ssionate violin 


playing until the spittle dried and the 
note fell off. But all things considered, it 
At Budapest's Press Ball 


young 


is gav cnough. 


week men in stovepipe trou- 





ind girls in daringly décolleté dresses 
that onlookers 
pointed to with a touch of pride as their 


performed a writhing twist 





own “dirty twist.” For the monster 
masked balls that punctuate the season 
probably 1 costumes will be rented, 
At some events the men sport tuxedos 
rented for forints (the average Hun 


month, or 





earns Hoc forints a 
at tourist exchan ates), and the 
wear old remodeled party dresses. 
Everybody throws party: there is 


Ball of the 


even a Administration of 
Water Economy. At the Foresters’ Ball 
in Budapest's Hotel Gellert fortnight ago 





sco guests turned up, including even 


few foresters. Gypsies provide the music 


sawing out Strauss waltzes, wild Hun 
garian csardas and songs by somebody 
listed as “Colporter.”” The balls go stror 





intil dawn breaks over the Danube. 





For all the dancing, drinking and casual 
lovemaking he festival has a_ bitter 
weet air. After their night-long revels 


Budapest residents pick 
wock-marked sidestreets, gaze 


absently at the 


their way to 
work alon; 
stripped-bark scaffolding 
on buildings gutted by Soviet tanks dur 
36 rebellion 
that 
rhe Red army still stays 


queue up for the 


r goods Iwavs seem to be 





ing 





hidden in its camps rit 
hated AVH 


police have been replaced by a less con 


prudently 
Budapest nd the secret 
known as 
about 
lately by 


bunch 
enthusiastic 


spicuously murderous 
BKH 
the “permissiveness 


Premier Janos Kadar. 
Don't let all this gaiety 


but nobody is 
shown 
fool you,” a 
Budapest writer warned an American vis 
itor after a Farsang ball. “The voung 
people are gay because they are young. 
The old people—they are gay 
they don’t know what comes tomorrow.’ 


ITALY 
Off & Running 


For Italy’s 243 Senators and 
396 Deputies. all roads led out of Rome 
last week, Getting the jump on the presi- 
dential decree formally dissolving Parlia 
ment. the home to 
start campaigning in the first general elec 


because 


elected 


politicians scurried 
tion in five years. 

If the April 28-29 election were only a 
personal popularity contest, short (5 ft. 
1 in.), mustachioed Amintore 
Fanfani, 55. might find himself out of a 
job. Fanfani is shrewd, not simpatico; be 


Premier 


hind his back, critics call him and his 
aides i bassotti (the dachshunds). More 
than Fanfani’s looks and cold political 


style are against him, A 6°, jump in living 
touched off 
wave of strikes by industrial and white- 


costs last year a prolonged 





Until Aor 


ot home. 
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workers; fortnight ago 
workers quit their jobs in a one-day gen- 
eral walkout. Fanfani’s year-old partner- 


collar 


5.000.000 





ship with Pietro Nenni’s ft-wing So- 
cialists, the apertura a sinistra (opening 
to the left), has sharply divided the 


Premier's own Christian Democratic Par- 
ty the 
complishment 


coalition’s major legislative ac- 
the needless and expensive 
nationalization of the electrical industry 
which was Nenni’s price for collaboration 

has turned many businessmen against 
the government. 

Still, Fanfani top. 
Of the six nations in the Common Mar- 
ket, Italy’s 
this vear is the highest; at 
900, unemployment is half the 1956 level. 
Many Italians fear that flirtation with 
that old Stalin Prizewinner Pietro Nenni 
will eventually lead Italy 
to neutralism. But so far, Nenni has pulled 
to the right in international affairs, away 
from his longtime Communist allies. He 
has even halfheartedly endorsed a NATO 
nuclear force. Nenni was probably saved 
a little Socialistic embarrassment when 
the U.S. recently agreed to pull its Jupiter 
missiles out of Italy. 


EAST GERMANY 
The Harder They Fall 
i 


st German Communists 


figures to stay on 


estimated 6° growth rate 


about 1.000.- 


down the path 





lorever ac- 





cuse West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of harboring former Nazis in 
lis government, but last week, to their 
acute embarrassment, a prominent ex- 
Nazi turned up right among East Ger- 








many’s top twelve Communists. 
Dr. Karl-Heinz 
a brilliant agriculturalist who 


The man was Professor 
Bartsch, 39 


in scarcely more than a decade soared 
from complete obscurity to a spot in 
Walter Ulbricht’s Cabinet. First gaining 


with his lectures on animal 
husbandry at East Berlin’s Humboldt Uni- 
versitv 


prominence 
Bartsch was given a job control- 
ling collective farms 
uty Minister of 
did not tell his 
his earlier 
Hitler 
Danzig at 16 deeds in 
Poland). a r career in the notorious SS, 

Western intel 
about 


soon was made Dep- 
Agriculture. Perhaps he 
colleagues of some ol 
ichievements: a place in the 
Hitler's [ 


(presumably for 


jugend at nine Cross of 








nee a ncies 


however. His 


knew all 
name had 





Bartsch 


turned up in the cross reference data at 
the Berlin Documents Center. an archive 
of old Nazi membership files rescued 


1 West German 
Resisting the 
Bartsch 
intelligence bided its time. Fortnight ago 
the rising Herr Barts 


tural czar, and at this point out 


from the storage heap of 
papermill after the 
temptation to spill the 


war. 
facts on 


h became agricul- 
to West 
dossiers on 
Minister. 

For two days the East German govern- 
Then Ul 
bricht’s party control committee met and 
decided that Bartsch 
lamage™ to the party 









Berlin newspapers went 


the new Communist Cabinet 
nent 


ignored the headlines. 


lor causing “serious 





ay would be dismissed 


from all his party and government func 
tions. He had been in office just 36 hours, 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 
No Squawks, Please 


Everybody was rushing to leave Sir 
Roy Welensky’s rickety Rhodesia federa- 
tion. Black-ruled Nyasaland was already 
assured of Britain’s permission to secede. 
Northern Rhodesia’s African-dominated 
Assembly last week voted, 21 to 14, to 
demand immediate secession. Even white- 
ruled Southern Rhodesia wa 
for “a clean break.’ Or, as the new 
Minister, Winston 
opening session of Parliament in 
bury, “The 
desian secession will not 








s now calling 
Prime 
Field, put it at the 
Salis- 
Rho- 


shall 


question of Southern 
arise. We 
have been seceded from. 

Britain's Deputy Prime Minister R. A, 
(“Rab”) Butler had just spent two weeks 
in the Rhodesias, and that a 
breakup of the ten-year-old federation 
was inevitable. Sometime in the coming 
spring, Butler is expected to call a confer- 
ence in London to overhaul the constitu- 
tion of Northern Rhodesia, and give the 


concluded 








Prime MINISTER FIELD 
"We sha 


: ve 
have been seceded from. 


region the right to secede; he also hoped 





that he might salvage from the federa- 
tion’s wreckage some kind of economic 
link between the two Rhodesias, Field's 


aim is to win independence for Southern 
Britain has a chance to 
draft a new constitution that would assure 
Southern Rhode blacks of 
najorily o whites. 

ri native 
agitators bring off his 
plan. This month his police arrested Afri 
can Nationalist Leader Joshua Nkomo and 
n other former leaders of the 
wwe African People’s Union for tak 
‘illeg 


Rhodesia before 





a 


Ss 3.016 





rule over the 221.0 


wants no trom 





squawks 


while he tries to 


banned 








n an il procession” and 


ing police” at a protest rally 





that could mean up to 
son. With that, Field last week sent 
Parliament a spate of proposals that would 











give police broad new search and arrest 


powers permit the whipping 





prisoners 
1 





(up to a maximum of ten les), and 


mandatory for 





invone con 






or the use otf plosives. 


—————$_——__—_ 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Unhappy Apart 


Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd’s 
grandiose scheme to transplant 
South Africa’s 11 
nine back-country 


most ol 
into 
Bantustans 


million natives 
all-black 
was supposed to put an end to the coun- 
racial Instead. it has 


increased the dangerous tension between 


trys unrest. only 
black and white. 

The first Bantustan on Verwoerd’s list 
was the Transkei, a Denmark-size (1 C 
sq. mi.) area of eroded farm land on the 
Indian Ocean. Nobody knows the troubles 
i Africans went on 
a rampage there more than two years ago 
murdering the government's handpicked 
setting hre to entire 


it has seen. Ever since 


chiefs and 
villages, mobile police patrols armed with 
Sten guns, armored cars, and helicopter 
spotter planes have had to stay on duty in 


tribal 








NKOMO ON Tour 


parts of the Transkei. Fortnight ago, a 





white family of four were capriciously 
hacked to death with pangas as they stum- 
bled down the steps of their burning 
trailer, set afire while parked on a road 
only 30 miles from the Transkei’s capital 
of Umtata. 

Last week, as the Parliament in Cape 
Town prepared to debate a_ bill legally 





establishing the Transkei Bantustan—cer- 
tain to the Nationalist Party-con- 
probably by June 





pass 





trolled legislature 
trouble. The government 
Kaizer Matanzima mis- 


sion-educated Tembu chief, the chief min 


there was more 


plans to make 








ister of the new Transkei government. 
The bodyguard of a headman serving 
Matanzima got into a tribal fight with 40 
warriors armed with spears and axes. 


Matanzima quickly 
crush the 


mustered men to 
revolt. and South African po- 
by with a truckload men 
ind a helicopter. The rebels fled into the 
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lice stooc 


hills. Police blamed the trailer murders 
and the tribal outbreak on the increasing 
influence of Pogo (pronounced Paw-kaw ). 
an African terrorist society whose mem- 
bers, like Kenya’s notorious Mau Mau, 
take secret oaths and are heavily influ- 
enced by witch doctors. Pogo fanatics 
recently tried to assassinate Matanzima 
because he frankly favors apartheid a 
“the best solution” for South Africa’s 
racial troubles, 

Matanzima’s powers to govern the 
Transkei’s 1.400.000 blacks, 15,000 to 
20.000 whites, and 14.000 coloreds will 
be strictly limited. All measures passed by 
the local legislature of tribal chiefs and 
elected representatives are subject to veto 
by the central government; Cape Town 
still will control justice and internal se- 
curity. Money to improve the barren 
region will be lacking. Verwoerd has prom- 
ised an annual budget subsidy of $30 mil- 
lion, but this falls far short of meeting 
the need for housing, schools. land recla- 
mation, establishing new industry. In ad- 
dition, Matanzima faces powerful political 
opposition from another Tembu chief, 
Sabata Dalindyebo, who does not like the 
Bantustan idea at all. Dalindyebo de- 
mands multiracial political rule “in which 
the color of a man’s skin plays no part in 
his civil rights. By accepting self-govern- 
ment,” he warns, “we fear we will be en- 
closing ourselves in a pigsty.” 


BURMA 


Army Socialism 

Ever since General Ne Win tossed bum- 
bling Premier U Nu out of office last 
March, the only thing that has kept him 
from rushing headlong into a program of 
industrial nationalization and farm col- 
lectivization has been the influence of 
tough, handsome Brigadier Aung Gyi. 
Last week the brakes were off. After a 
long feud with leftist members in the 
17-man Revolutionary Council, Aung Gyi 
“most respectfully” asked Strongman Ne 
Win “to relieve me of the various duties 
to which I have been assigned.” 

As Army Vice Chief of Staff, Minister 
of Trade and Industry, and Chairman of 
the Burma Oil Co., Aung Gyi was Ne 
Win’s No. 2 man and heir apparent. The 
son of a well-to-do Chinese textile mer- 
chant and a Burmese woman, he proved 
himself a canny diplomat both in the 
1960 negotiations that fixed Burma’s bor- 
ders with Red China and in last month’s 
talks with Japan that produced $170 mil- 
lion in additional World War I] repara- 
tions and loans. Despite his insistence 
that “I have no training in economics.” 
he built a modest army PX-type opera- 
tion into the giant Burma Economic De- 
velopment Corp., running 34 firms rang- 
ing from banking to fisheries and turning 
handsome profits that in some years ran 
as high as $2,500,0c0. Though he insisted 
that he had been a socialist for 20 years 
and intended to remain one for 20 more 
in fact. he was a tough-minded pragmatist 
who openly advocated cooperation with 
private industry. 
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GENERAL NE WIN 
The brakes were off, 


Inevitably, Aung Gyi's gradualism an- 
noyed Ne Win, a soldier who is no Com- 
munist but has vowed to socialize Burma 
as quickly as possible. Aung Gyi earned 
the enmity of Brigadier Tin Pe, a Marxist 
theorist and a key member of the Revo- 
lutionary Council. For months, Tin Pe 
pressed for a faster switchover to state 
control; Aung Gyi's departure means that 
Tin Pe has finally won out. 

Stripped of power, Aung Gyi, 43, flew 
off to voluntary exile in an isolated Bur- 
mese village near the borders of China 
and India. At least four high-ranking of- 
ficers who shared his views were arrested 
or forced into retirement. With the oppo- 
sition out of the way, Ne Win declared 
that the government would immediately 
take over the import and export business. 
the rice trade and some private indus- 
tries. Burma’s economy, said he, would 
now come under “total state control.” 





Bricapter AuUNG GyI 
The heat was on. 








COMMUNISTS 
Ah, Foreign Aid 


The Communists have poured out their 
millions too, trying to win the hearts 
and minds of Africa. Sometimes, Moscow 
must wonder whether it is worth all the 
effort. 
> In Bulgaria, 200 African university 
students on Communist — scholarships 
marched down Sofia’s Lenin Boulevard 
toward the office of Premier Todor Zhiv- 
kov to protest government restrictions. 
Instead of sympathy, they were met by 
600 Bulgarian militiamen, who flailed the 
Africans with clubs and hauled them off 
to jail. All the students had asked for was 
permission to maintain an all-Africa Stu- 
dent Union. 

Like other Africans in Eastern Europe, 
the 350 African students in Bulgaria 
found more segregation than brotherhood, 
more indoctrination than education, Aft- 
er the riot, Ghana's ambassador lodged a 
strong protest with the Bulgarian govern- 
ment. and just about all of the Africans 
in Sofia decided to pack up and seek ed- 
ucation elsewhere. “We have been insult- 
ed in every possible way.” said Ghanaian 
Agricultural Student Robert Kotey as he 
arrived in Vienna. “We were molested in 
the streets, called ‘black monkeys’ and 
‘jungle people,’ and people used to spit 
out before us on buses and trains.’ Con- 
cluded Ghanaian Economics Student Kofi 
Buckle: “We soon realized that to study 
in a Communist country is a bloody 
waste of time.” 
> In Guinea, once regarded as a foot- 
hold of Soviet penetration of Africa, Rus- 
sia’s stock fell to a new low with L’affaire 
Svetlana. It had to do with a blonde Rus- 
sian exchange teacher named Svetlana 
Ushakova. Against embassy instructions, 
she persisted in making friends with the 
natives, and ignored orders that she re- 
turn to Russia. Fortnight ago, she was 
hustled to a Moscow-bound plane, only 
to be rescued by the Guineans them- 
selves. On a second vain attempt to get 
Svetlana to Moscow, Russia's Ambassa- 
dor to Guinea himself tried to pass her 
off as the aircraft's stewardess. Then a 
few days later, the Russian cultural at- 
taché and two aides snatched Svetlana 
from a Conakry restaurant and sped off 
toward the airport. That was too much. 
The Guineans tossed all three into jail 
for the night, reinstalled Svetlana in her 
school, and began to wonder where for- 
eign aid stops and foreign interference 
begins. 


Four Hands on the Shovel 


Nikita Khrushchev was getting a little 
self-conscious about the way the capitalist 
world was cheering on Red Russia’s quar- 
rel with Red China. At a Moscow party 
given by the visiting King of Laos, Nikita 
grabbed the hand of the Chinese ambassa- 
dor for all the attendant Western corre- 
spondents to see, and declared: “When 
the last spadeful of earth is thrown on the 
grave of capitalism, we will do it together 
with China.” 
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VENEZUELA 
The Saga of the Anzodtegui 


It was a little like a treasure hunt. At 
6:30 p.m. one evening last week. the 
phone rang at Caracas’ daily El Nacional, 
The caller's curious request: check the 
ashtray near the elevator on the second 
floor. At the same time. editors of La 
Republica were told to look in the trash 
can near the proofreaders’ rest room, In 





hoth places were notes from the publicity 
grabbing Armed Forces of National Liber- 
ation (FALN). a pro-Castro terrorist 
group that is trying to make things difh- 
cult for Venezuela's middle-roading Presi 
dent Romulo Betancourt. The FALN’s 
message 

is missing. 

In a daring coup on the high seas 
FALN agents had just hijacked the 3,1 27- 
ton government-owned freighter Anzoid- 
fegui only a few hours after it left the 
port of La Guaira bound for Houston and 
New Orleans. Betancourt might have ex- 
pected something of the sort. Though the 
pro-Castro group is not powerful enough 
to overthrow Venezuela's President. it 
does its best to embarrass him—partic- 
ularly since he is scheduled to make a 
state visit to the U.S. this week. In 
the campaign, FALN terrorists have been 
shooting up police cars 
U.S. businesses and threatening to kill 
U.S. citizens. But the Anzodtegui hijack- 
ing was its biggest stunt vet, 

Then Silence. The ringleader was 
Wismar Medina Rojas, 28, second mate 
aboard the Anzodtegui. Smuggling eight 
FALN gunmen aboard the freighter, he 
surprised the rest of the 36-man crew, In 
a series of gloating radio messages, he 
identified himself and his henchmen, said 
that captain and crew were unharmed. 
Then silence from the Ansodte gui—pre- 
sumably on its way to Cuba and a propa- 
ganda triumph for Fidel Castro. 

Betancourt’s red-faced government sent 
Canberra jet bombers to search the Carib- 
bean, called on the navies of all friendly 
nations to help find “the pirates.” Vene- 
zuela itself has just six destroyers, of 
which four are slow and nearly obsolete. 
The only hope was the U.S. A day 
passed. then a second and a third. with 
only a false report of a sighting. Radio 
Havana weighed in with an offer of asy 


one of the government's ships 


setting fire to 


lum for the hijackers: the vessel, s 
Castro gleefully, would be turned over 
to the l Ne 

Where No One Expected. Feeling 
somewhat sheepish, considering the fact 
that it is supposed to watch everything 
that moves in the Caribbean. the U.S. 
quickly announced that the chances of 
the Anzodtegui reaching Castro's snug har- 
bor “are remote.” But where was the 
Ireighter? The Navy said that it had 
checked 400 ships without finding a trace, 

At long last. a P2V Neptune flying from 
Puerto Rico found the Ansodtegui where 





t8o0 miles off 
Surinam, sailing south down the coast of 


no one expected it to be 
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HIJACKED VENEZUELAN FREIGHTER 
On the high seas, bound for embarrassment. 


South America. Instead of Cuba, the hi 
jackers were headed for Brazil, where an 
other hijacker, Soldier of Fortune Hen 
rique Galvao had taken Portugal's Santa 
Vuria two years ago. 

Now the question was how to stop the 
Anzodtegui, Navy planes tlashed blinker 
signals ordering the vessel to head for 
Puerto Rico. No answer from the -in- 
sodtegui, as it plowed steadily south- 
ward toward Brazil, where, in the words 
of a government official, “asylum is a 
Brazilian tradition.” When the hijackers 
ignored the orders to change course, the 
planes swooped down to fire rockets near 
by. The hijackers seemed to be in for a 
rough time. 


HAITI 


Toward the Consequences 

In the past five years, the U.S. has 
pumped some $43.5 million into Haiti 
the small Negro Caribbean country mis- 
ruled by Strongman Francois Duvalier. A 
respected back-country doctor before he 
went into politics. “Papa Doc,” as he calls 
himself. has become a ham-fisted tyrant 
illegally perpetuating himself in power. 
His private army of Tonton Macoutes 
meaning bogeymen in Creole, crushes the 
opposition and shakes down businessmen. 
The bogeymen even insist on distributing 
the U.S. gifts of food and taking their 
cut; the U.S. refuses. and so the food sits 
rotting in a Port-au-Prince warehouse. 
\ll development—economic 
ical—is at a standstill 
mains one of the poorest countries in 
the Americas. 

Now, at long last, U.S. patience has 
ended. Ambassador Ray Thurston is in 
Washington for consultation, expects to 
return to Haiti this week bearing an un- 
pleasant message. The U.S. is cutting 
Duvalier off the dole, has reduced new aid 
this year to $2.400.000 (compared with 
87.000 in 1962), will end all aid as 









social, polit- 
while Haiti re- 





saon as possible. The U.S. will honor its 
promise of 31.500.000 a year over the 
next two or three years for a malaria- 
control program, and will fulfill a $2,800.- 
coo commitment for a jet airport at Port- 
au-Prince. But no more. “It is unfeasible 
to do anything in Haiti,” says a high State 
Department official. “We have stopped 
wasting our money. and we are prepared 
to accept the consequences.” 


PARAGUAY 
Dictator by Popular Request 


rhey used to say that all the clocks 
stopped in Paraguay in 1864. That was the 
year Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
ginged up on their small, landlocked 
neighbor in a grisly war that halved Para- 
guay’s population to 250.000 and left only 
14.000 males, Paraguay has made some 
progress since then: it now has a popu- 
lation of 1,800,000 and a gross national 
product of $198 million annually (equal 
to the annual sales of U.S. drugmaker Eli 
Lilly & Co), Tt also has the last remain- 
ing old-style dictator in South America. 

Last week. alter nine years in power 
General Alfredo Stroessner, 30. he'd “free’ 
presidential elections in’ which 
were allowed to vote for the first time 
and an opposition candidate appeared on 
the ballot for the first time in recent 
memory. He took no chances of course: 
at some polling places there were only 
Stroessner ballots. and no opposition ob 
servers. Stroessner was elected to a third 
term by a 1o-to-1 margin, which gives 
him a mandate to continue spending 
Paraguay’s $45 million annual budget 
(buttressed by $9.8 million last year in 
U.S. aid) as he sees fit. Last vear 336 
went for the army and police force. 1 
for education, 2¢, for public works. 
Stroessner grandly said that he would 
accept re-election “not because I wanted 
it but because it was the request of the 
Paraguayan people. 


women 


Se 
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PEOPLE 


It was one of those spontaneous expres- 
sions of people-to-people friendship that 
can take even a more practiced U.S. dip- 
lomat by surprise. After inspecting the 
new USIS library in downtown Algiers, 
G. Mennen Williams, 52, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs, was 
on his way out when up dashed an enthu- 
siastic gentleman. Soapy got the hand, 
but the beard got him—in a bristly, both- 
cheeks embrace. The Algerians were all 
for Williams because he observed the 
sunrise-to-sundown Moslem fast of Ram- 
adan—plus the fact that their govern- 
ment had decided to headline the U.S. 
emergency aid (40,000 tons of foodstuffs 
monthly) that helps nourish the country. 
Glowed Soapy, when he recovered his 
tongue: “I shall tell President Kennedy 
of the gratitude of the Algerian people.” 





Some four months after her husband, 
George, won the Michigan governorship, 
his sprightly missus. Lenore Romney, 
2, explained how to keep winning the 
marital match, “Don’t serve your hus- 
band a drink in a jelly glass," she told 
a group of conventioning beauticians in 
Detroit, “or serve his meals while you've 
got curlers on. He's the one who cares the 
most about you, and you owe it to him to 
look your very best.” Then, wiggling her 
new light brown wiglet, Mrs. Romney 
let the ladies in on another secret: “It’s 
the first time I haven't been all me.” 





With all the adulation going on for 
Whistler's Mother in her guest appear- 
ance in Atlanta, everyone seemed to for- 
get another notable lady in art, who was 
peacefully tending her needlework in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where she 
has been a stay-at-home for five years. 
She was Whistler's Mother-in-Law, a 
postcard-sized pen-and-wash drawing of 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
WHISTLER’S MoTHER-IN-LAW 
A lady remembered. 
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Wituiams & ADMIRERS IN ALGIERS 
A spontaneous expression. 


Mrs. John Birnie Philip, whom James 
McNeill Whistler always respectfully 
called “Ma’am.” 

Bedtime for Israel's most distinguished 
philosopher, Martin Buber, is 10 o'clock. 
But his 85th birthday was an exception. 
At the stroke of 11, some 4oo students 
from the Hebrew University, where he 
taught before his retirement, paraded up 
Jerusalem's Lovers of Zion Street to the 
door of Buber’s villa, carrying torches and 
singing in Hebrew “For Martin's a jolly 
good fellow.” On the veranda, a pretty 
coed garlanded the white-whiskered Hasi- 
dic sage with flowers and soundly bussed 
his cheek. “What?” asked Buber with 
a merry twinkle. “Is there only one girl 
student here?” Then the students pre- 
sented him with honorary membership 
in their student union. “I have a drawer 
full of honorary degrees, in everything 
from theology to medicine,” said Buber. 
“But this is the first time I've been made 
an honorary student. This is a great hon- 
or for me.” 

Four years after the 1958 coup that 
ended royal rule in oil-rich Iraq, a pretty 
blonde girl, Genevieve Arnault, 23. told 
a strange story to a Manhattan court. 
She was, she said, the widow of assassi- 
nated King Feisal Il, 23 at the time of 
his death. They had fallen in love at a gar- 
den party in Greenwich, Conn, given by 
her mother, a lady engineer and construc- 
tion company executive. In 1957 Gene- 
vieve went to Baghdad, where she and 
Feisal were secretly married. Who be- 
lieved it? A Manhattan surrogate court 
judge, that’s who. The judge ruled that 
she is Feisal's lawful widow, making her 
eligible for $124,000 in the late King’s 
Manhattan bank account, untold amounts 
more abroad if foreign courts agree. 

“Love is not a stimulating emotion,” 
proclaimed Dr. Morris Fishbein, 73. re- 
tired editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. “It’s a weaken- 


ing one. The victim sweats, his blood 
vessels dilate. he takes on a pale and 
sickly look.” For every Leander ready to 
swim the Hellespont, “the record is filled 
with stories of coronaries and strokes 
brought on by exertion caused by too 
much emotion.” 

A resolution to grant the first honorary 
U.S. citizenship* to Sir Winston Church- 
ill, 88, bogged down in Congress recently, 
when worrywarts feared that the honor 
might later be passed out like green 
stamps. But the states may do the job 
piecemeal. Nebraska's legislature made Sir 
Winston a state citizen last week; Tennes- 
see is about to do so this week. The man 
who once described himself as a living 
Anglo-American alliance already has scads 
of transatlantic ties, from honorary citi- 
zenship in the city of Jacksonville, Fla., 
to life membership in the Friendship Vet- 
erans Fire Engine Co. of Alexandria, Va. 
Yet Sir Winston is an honorary citizen 
(since 1941) of only one country—to 
wit, Cuba. 


Ill lay: Herbert Lehman, 84, former 
New York Democratic Governor and Sen- 
ator, with a fractured left hip, after a fall 
in his bedroom, in Palm Springs, Calif.; 
Van Cliburn, 28, rag-mopped pianist, re- 
covering from tonsillitis, holding up a 
Western concert tour, in Tucson, Ariz.; 
Sir Anthony Eden, 65, former British 
Prime Minister, of a mild anginal attack, 
on Barbados; Marshall Bridges, 31, star 
(8-4) relief pitcher for the New York 
Yankees last year, laid up with a . 
slug from a lady’s pistol in his left calf, 
following a barroom wild pitch, in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 











Not even the Marquis de Lafayette, the 
French nobleman who fought beside George 
Washington got U.S. citizenship directly 
Granted citizenship in the ex-colonies of Mary 
land and Virginia, the Marquis (and all hi 
male descendants) automatically thereby — be- 
came a citizen of the Republic in 1788 when 
the Constitution was ratified 
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Forget flats...Forget blowouts! 


It’s a General Dual 90 


General Dual 90s are unmistakably the 
most advanced tires you can ride on 
Don’t worry about blowouts! Nygen cords 
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Dual treads give you twice the grip on the 
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Swerve. Even in wet weather you feel safe 
because you are safe 


GENERAL 
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Your General Tiremaster has a set of 
puncture-sealing Dual 90s reserved for you 
now. You couldn't do more to make driving 
fun again than equip your car with them. 
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EDUCATION 





COLLEGES 
An Ais an Ais anA 


Northerners call it a “gut,” Southerners 
a “crip,” Westerners a “pipe” or “snap” 
or “Mickey Mouse.” By any name, noth- 
ing is so beloved by collegians across the 
land as the course that is almost impos- 
sible to fail. No college ever admitted that 
it had guts; grateful old grads know bet- 
ter. Today, with students brightening and 
courses tightening, colleges are supposedly 
more gutless than ever. But are they? 

The courses that are really dying (or 
being given loftier names) are those made 





FRED KAPLAN 
Harvarv's Historian BRINTON 
Colleges hate to admit... 


infamous by educationists—bait casting, 
ballroom dancing, bridge playing. The 
University of Miami has dropped its 
water-skiing course, and various Texas 
schools are being pressured to wash out 
radio listening, horseback riding, art edu- 
cation (“where they teach teachers to 
paint like children” }, and something called 
“Enriching the Later Years.” 

Telltale Signs. As alive as ever is an- 
other kind of “‘gut’’—the good course 
taught by a good professor who just hap- 
pens to be soft on grades and work for 
reasons that range from fondness for over- 
worked students to earnest boosterism 
(“We must stimulate interest in Shake- 
speare”). Such benevolence is subject to 
whim: sudden crackdowns make one year's 
gut next year’s skull-cracker. Thus, each 
fall the avid “gut-seeker,” as Harvard 
calls him. has to sniff out anew the telltale 
signs: heavy class attendance, especially 
by football players, and a proneness to 
refer to the course in slang, such as 
“Spots and Dots” (modern art), “Cops 
and Robbers” (criminology), “Pots and 
Pans” (homemaking), “Nuts and Sluts” 
(abnormal personality), “Cokes and 
Smokes” (religion }, “Cowboys and Indi- 
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ans” (history of the West), or “Mint 
Juleps” (history of the South). 

Guts abound in almost any field. Yale's 
classic was “TB” (Tennyson and Brown 
ing), taught by the late William Lyons 
Phelps, who reportedly never gave anyone 
less than a B. Harvard's football players 
have an inexhaustible interest in Slavic 
folklore; when Slavic 146 was last offered 
in 1961, the entire team huddled for the 
first lecture. The University of Texas of- 
fers Pharmacy 34yo «“Home Emergency 
Health Problems’), which is better known 
as “Band-Aids” for the probing depth of 
its exams: “Name ten items you would 
expect to find in a family medicine chest.” 

Generations of gentlemen scholars have 
lazed through archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, where the brilliant 
J. Penrose Harland has taught more stu- 
dents (up to 658 in a single class) and 
flunked fewer of them than any other pro- 
fessor in the university’s 170 years. Last 
month six of his students shocked the 
entire state by cheating on a final exam. 
rhe ingrates’ defense was that everyone 
knew that Harland’s archaeology class was 
not a “normal” course, in which a grade 
had to be earned honestly. Harland was 
dismayed. “If it was such a crip, why did 
anyone have to cheat?” he cried. 

Six-Hour Tour. Certain fields seem pe- 
culiarly prone to guthood—geography, 
for example. Yale's easy Geography 65 
(Political Geography) consists solely of 
lectures (“the most boring in Yale Col- 
lege’), with not a line of required reading, 
and if this is too much to bear Geog- 
raphy 42B (‘Maps’) offers neither term 
paper nor final exam. Even Yale cannot 
match Wayne State University’s Geog- 
raphy 652 (‘Travel Field Studies” ), which 
awards six credit hours for touring Europe 
with the professor. 

Astronomy is also in among astute gut- 
seekers. To pass Princeton’s Astrophysics 
301 is a marvel of objective-exam sim- 
plicity: the student who knows an answer 
is true puts a 3 in the true box, an o in 
the false box. If he isn’t sure, he puts a 
2 in each box and is assured two points of 
credit. At the University of Michigan 
astronomy is in the venerable hands of 
Dr. Hazel Losh, a first-rate scholar with 
a grandmotherly concern for athletes. In 
her painless introductory course, says one 
resentful girl, “A is for athletes, B is for 
boys and C is for coeds.” 

At Northwestern University. a 
any of five political 
courses taught by popular Professor Wil- 
liam McGovern, who seems to hate the 
alphabet beyond the letter C. “We have 
students who major in this man,” says 
one boy. Equally loved are “appreciation” 
courses taught by professors who simply 
aim to “expose” students to their subject. 
In the booming appreciation” 
course at the University of Washington, 
the only chore is to sum up one opera plot. 
“The teacher feels that if you are inter- 
ested enough to show up. you are passing 
the course.” says one student. At Harvard 
Fine Arts 13 is unofficially called “Dark- 






“Me- 


Goo” is science 


“opera 


ness at Noon” because it meets then. uses 
slides, and doesn’t tax the student's mind. 
Yale’s arcanely titled “Introduction to 
Iconography” demands no term paper, 
but just an afternoon tour around Man- 
hattan museums. Equally easy at Wayne 
State is‘ Modern Poetry” taught by Pulitzer 
Prizewinner W. D. Snodgrass (//eart’s 
Needle), who mostly reads poetry aloud. 
Real appreciation is the result, says one 
student, “but there’s no final exam, no 
term paper and no strain,” 

Upward & Outward. Parroting the jar- 
gon is the secret in sociology. “You can 
write any old thing as long as you men- 
tion ‘upward mobility’ and ‘outer-di- 
rectedness,’ ” says a Yaleman of Sociolo- 








gy 26A, which almost guarantees a grade 








MOMAS EDWANDS 
Wayne's Poet SNopGrRAss 
... they have guts. 


of more than 8o. And of the reading, says 
another, ‘‘just remember that when a 
father and son have a fight, it stands 
for the decline of the American family.” 
Equally alluring is Sociology 69B ( Crimi- 
nology), which until recently required the 
reading of Rocky Graziano’s autobiogra- 
phy. Somebody Up There Likes Me. 
Great history professors often teach 
guts. The modern European history course 
given by Yale's eminent Hajo Holborn, 
though currently in abeyance because he 
is on leave, customarily enrolls some 350 
students. who rely on a couple of text- 
books, call the course “Page a Day with 
Hajo Holborn.” and don’t bother much 
about lectures. Virtually promised grades 
of more than 85, they merely await ques- 
tions that rarely change from year to year. 
Harvard's famed Crane Brinton freely ad- 











mits that he “likes undergraduates and 
doesn't want to make them work too 
hard.” A 30-page paper is required for 


“Brunch with Brinton,” but the good 
professor advises that “one page of apho- 
risms will be perfectly acceptable.” 

The fact that such gems exist even at 
mighty Harvard is no evidence that col- 
lege is as easy as ever. On the contrary. 
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exclusive v-6: savings bank with spark plugs 


Penny-wise and pounds lighter than an ordinary 6, the happy Special V-6 engine 
combines dazzling performance and lively acceleration with a tightwad attitude 
about spending regular gas money. (Stinginess runs in the family . . . there’s a gas- 
thrifty Special aluminum V-8, too!). And as if nimble action and frugality weren’t 
enough to convince anyone to go Special, look at the added dividends: silk-smooth 
transmission reponse, with 3- or 4-speed* synchromesh or Dual Path Turbine Drive.* 
Easy handling and painless parking. Plenty of no-cost extras, such as electric wind- 
shield wipers, rugged aluminized muffler, new ‘“‘Delcotron” generator. Also ‘famous 
Buick comfort and room in America’s only happy medium-size car. Happy surprise low 


price, too. See for yourself. Get happy... go Special! 63 buick special 


*Optional at extra cost. ALSO NEW FROM BUICK MOTOR DIVISION: BUICK LeSABRE/SKYLARK/WILDCAT/ELECTRA 225/RIVIERA 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOAC 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities 








the toughness of other courses makes guts 
all the more precious. When pressed, some 
Harvard gut-seekers concede feelings of 
“intellectual dishonesty.” But most agree 
with one student on the dean’s list: ‘For 
getting into graduate school or making 
the dean’s list, an A is an A no matter 
what course you get it in.” 


Academic Common Market 
The Big Ten is an alliance of Mid- 
western universities dedicated to beating 
one another's brains out on the gridiron. 
Like the Ivy League, which football also 
launched, it may soon be known more for 
minds than for muscles. Last week the 
Big Ten schools, joined by an ex-member, 
the University of Chicago, agreed to link 
their graduate facilities in the world’s 
biggest ‘‘academic common market.” 

The Big Eleven,* which together grant 
about 30% of the nation’s doctoral de- 
grees, have mulled the idea since 1957, 
when they formed the Purdue-based 
Committee on Institutional Cooperation, 
which aims to cut the rising cost of re- 
search rivalry. If one campus has a particle 
accelerator, for example, it makes no sense 
for another to duplicate it. Michigan is 
strong in Far Eastern languages; Illinois 
in Russian, Why should they try to match 
one another? By sharing the other schools’ 
strong suits, each of the eleven will be 
able to strengthen its own for the benefit 
of all. 

Already under way is joint research in 
bioclimatology (weather's effects on living 
organisms), a new field too costly and 
complex for any one school to excel in. 
The universities have even pledged to 
quit raiding one another's faculties for top 
professors during a May to September 
“closed season.” 

C.1.C.’s new venture is a plan to allow 
graduate students to transfer freely 
among the eleven campuses. With 43,300 
such students. the schools will give 
“C.LC. Traveling Scholars” the right to 
use whatever facilities they need at any 
school, without having to register or pay 
additional fees there. A Northwestern an- 
thropology student, for example, can now 
sign up for the strong Egyptology courses 
at the nearby University of Chicago. A 
pharmacology student at Ohio State can 
use the bionucleonic lab at Purdue. Phys- 
ics students will gain access to the biotron 
at Wisconsin. Besides specialized schools 
and equipment, students will be able to 
seek out star scholars—lowa’s Space Sci- 
entist James Van Allen, Illinois’ Nobel 
Physicist John Bardeen, Indiana’s Geneti- 
cist Hermann Muller. 

Some of the scholars will travel to host 
schools and stay a semester. Where 
schools are near one another, students can 
commute. “Each university has one or 
two departments that are tops in the 
world,” says C.I.C.’s Director Stanley F. 
Salwak. “If we can get them to mesh, 
we'll have the greatest educational com- 
plex anywhere.” 

* Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Michigan 
Michigan State, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio 


State, Purdue, Wisconsin 
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YOU CAN USE CORN OIL... OR YOU CAN USE SAFF-O-LIFE 
| COTTONSEED OIL...SOYBEAN OIL... SAFFLOWER OIL...WITH LESS 
| OR PEANUT OIL SATURATED FAT THAN ANY OF THEM 


| Betty Crocker’s new Saff-o-life contains less saturated fat than any other leading oil 
. .. and it gives you delicious salads, bakings, and fried foods. 


Saff-o-life also gives you more essential poly-unsaturates than other leading oils— 
38% more than even finest corn oil. Try it soon. Saff-o-life Safflower Oil. . . the 
new one from Betty Crocker. 


**We've found this new kind of oil light tasting and delicious for frying, baking and salads."" © 
BatyCocker lf, 
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ADD LUSTER TO AN OCCASION. . . with Great Western wines. For party 
snacks or after dinner— try Great Western New York State Port or Cream Sherry. And for 
a delightful aperitif, serve Great Western New York State Dry Sherry. These excellent wines 
have a hundred years reputation for quality behind them —made by the same winery that 
produces Great Western New York State Champagne. 


G Yj; NEW YORK STATE CHAMPAGNES, 
LEZ, WPL \WWNES AND VERMOUTHS. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK, 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


Grace of Graustark 

The Prince and Princess emerge from 
the palace, jump into a small car, and 
speed down the highway. No, no, no, says 
the man from the ad agency: it looks 
almost like a European car. A second take. 
rhe Prince and Princess emerge from the 
boathouse. hop into a cabin cruiser and 
speed across the harbor. Exactly so. 

It is never easy to describe the human 
lives of princes and princesses, but it is 
particularly tough when one or both have 
sponsors. The Graustarkian principality 
of Monaco is, of course, dependent on 
sponsors of one kind or another, the most 
influential of whom are the French gov 
ernment and the tourists. There is not 
much anyone can do about Charles de 
Gaulle, but something can be done about 
tourists—as last week's hour-long color 
telecast, A Look at Monaco (CBS sel 
out to demonstrate. 

The idea for the telecast came from 


Princess Grace (who planned it before 


Jackie Kennedy's White House tour 

Grace's Hollywood pressagent peddled the 
idea and remained in Monaco during the 
shooting, which took five weeks last fall at 
o. The show opened with 


a cost ol d40¢ 
a word from the Ford Motor Co,—its 





new “command-performance cars” come 
‘direct from Monaco’’—and presently dis- 
closed Princess Grace in a mustard suit 
perched on the top of a cardboard-looking 
crenelated tower. “Welcome to Monaco,” 
said the Princess, and launched into some 
local history. 

Aiter that, a chatty tour, with occa- 
sional breaks while Grace ducked out of 
the picture (“It's time for the changing of 
the guard, which I'm sure vou'll want to 
see, so I'll leave you now and see you later 
at the palace Grace in the orphanage 
riding into the palace in her Rolls and 
being greeted by Rainier, Grace in the 
throne room, Rainier with the kids at the 


+ 
ood 
: 
a 
’ 


— 


Grace & Ratnrer LeEavine Soccer MATCH 
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zoo, the whole family putting to sea in 
the yacht, the Prince and Princess enter- 
ing the cathedral. And finally Princess 
Grace signing off with dignified warmth 
and a generous plug: “Now you've had a 
look at Monaco, but really it’s only a look. 
I hope you'll come back and see it for 
yourselves.” 

It was a slickly handled show 
too slick. Director Douglas Heves had 
occasional trouble compensating for Prin- 


almost 


cess Grace's “adopted diplomatic accent 
we tried to keep the pace of her speech up 
so she didn't sound too British.” Ofiscreen, 
he combined formality with familiarity 
by addressing her as “Your Highness 
honey.” Rainier tended to be more relaxed 
about the whole thing. When Grace mut- 
tered her apprehensions about Princess 
Caroline going down to the zoo with a 
cold, Rainier quipped: “In that case let's 
get some other little brat—nobody will 
know the difference.” Caroline went. 

If the daily round of activities seemed a 
little synthetic, a member of the crew had 
1 ready explanation, “These people have 
so little to do, really.” he said. “There 
just isn't a helluva lot going on, They 
show movies three times a week, 


FOLK SONGS 
Rag Peddler 


Oh go ‘way, man, I can hypnotise dis 
nation, 
I can shake de earth's foundation wid 
Maple Leaf Rag! 
Oh go ‘way, man, just hold yo’ breath 
a minnit, 
For there’s not a stunt that’s in it, wid 
de Maple Leaf Rag! 
Maple Leaf Rag Song (1903) 
Ragtime began hypnotizing the nation 
about the time the Gay Nineties became 
gay, and it disappeared years before the 
Stanley Steamer and the sufiragette, It 
might still be gone if it were not for the 
efforts of a Sedalia, Mo., piano peddler 











Grace Ourstpe Her Orricer 


| e noney 





d, little chillun! 





named John Stillwell Stark and an enter 
tainer and pianist named Max Morath, 
Stark had the good sense to start publish 
ing classic Negro rags like Maple Leaf 
Rag and Sunflower Slow Drag in 1899 
when he was in late middle age; last year 
Morath, 36, began playing the rags on 
television—and has become a sort of folk 
hero of the spreading ragtime cult. 

As played in the honky-tonks and 
brothels of Sedalia at the turn of the 
century, ragtime would have won nei 
ther sponsors nor the approval of New 
ton Minow. A derivative of the Negro 
spiritual, it opposed a syncopated right 
hand to a marching bass, and it talked 
is one wag observed, of the six days of 
the week the spirituals ignored. 

Morath’s bowdlerized ragtime first ap 
peared on a television show called The 
Ragtime Era, for the National Education- 
al Television Center. Morath now has 15 
half-hour shows, Turn of the Century, in 
which he mixes snatches of cultural his- 
tory into a formula of songs, monologues 
\ thin, volatile man 





ind lantern slide 
he usually noodles out the music first on 
the piano, then talks about the men who 
wrote it and of the day when ragtime was 
the “folk music of the city. 

Morath now plays about 50 college 
dates a year, and sometimes holds after- 
show clinics for scholarly ragtime buffs. 
Morath himself was playing The Maple 
Leaf Rag on the piano before he could 
read; his mother was a silent-hlm pianist 
in Colorado Springs 

What draws people to ragtime, Morath 
thinks, is that “it is happy music; it 
speaks of a time of tranquillity. reform 
consolidation and harmony in our national 
life.” He is particularly pleased that his 
audiences are so young. “If I found that 
only the tag end of another generation 
was interested,” says Morath, “I'd have 
dropped it long ago.” Which means 
little chillun! 


big chillun! 






Git on boa 
Git on boa’ 
Git on 


Dere’s 


Paar on ' 
ull de chillun 


fe’ many a mo’! 
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A direct invitation to America’s most successful imdependent businessmen 


his week’s mail to your office 


will bring an offer 


of a new Imperial for personal testing. 


We've extended this offer as an honest challenge, 
with no Strings attached. For it takes more than an 
ordinary “yet-acquainted” drive to define all the 


significant differences about Imperial. 


One needs time to explore the reasons for lmperial’s 
reputation for exceptional roadability: to study its 
quiet elegance and unusually Spacious tnterior;: and 
to consider the benefits of America’s longest md best 


new-car warranty 5 years or 50,000 miles. 


IMPE 


IMPERIAL DIVISION ab 
Val 
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If you now own a luxury car—or have ever con- 


sidered OWN One we vite you lo phone your 
Imperial dealer, today. He'll gladly reserve a car for 
your discovery of the very Spec ial satisfactions that 


owners enjoy tn an Imperial 
AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT GAR 


) ‘ l Imperial D su 


RIAL 


CHRYSLER ia 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





MODERN LIVING 





GENE GORDON 


Leonarp BrotHers & SUBWAY 
A better path to the main tent. 


THE CITY 
A Private Subway 


The businessmen of Fort Worth—like 
those in many another U.S. city—watched 
in dismay as traffic congestion clogged 
downtown streets and customers fled to 
the suburbs. At their behest the city hired 
Architect-Planner Victor Gruen to rede- 
sign the downtown area, but Gruen’s 
elaborate plan proved to cost more than 
the city fathers were prepared to pay. 
Then a downtown mall tried, but 
planners failed to provide enough con- 
venient parking space; in the Texas long 


was 


hot summer, the few potted trees they in- 
stalled did little to shade the wide con- 
crete expanse. and business declined. But 
Marvin and Obediah Leonard. who own 
Leonards t department store in 


town 





the bigge 
refused to move to the suburbs. 
Let them put up the sideshows any- 
where they want.” said Marvin Leonard. 
rhey'll still want to come into the main 
tent, and this is it.” ‘The Leonards set out 
to solve the problem on their own, And 
last week they proudly opened a private, 
mile-long, Ssoo,coo underground subway, 
running between parking lot and store. 
Leonards, which sprawls over four city 


< 





blocks, sells items ranging from barn sid- 
ing to $1.99 “Ivy League Pants.” Several 
Leonards bought a big 
parking lot for 5,000 cars on the bank of 
the Trinity River and began experiment- 
ing with free bus rides from it to the 
store. ‘The lured customers back 
but provided a slow and hot ride. Obediah 
thought of a subway. The Leonards ac- 
quired five old Washington, D.C., street- 
ears, spilled them up with stainless steel 
and new seats 


years ago the 


buses 


installed air conditioning, 
and carved a double-track tunnel between 
store and lot; This week the M (for Mar- 
vin) & O (for Obediah) subway—*"the 


first subway south of the Mason-Dixon 
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line” 
as 500 passengers every 3} 
store's basement. Price per ride: nothing. 

In fact, anybody can ride free. There is 
no charge for parking in the store's lot. 
not even a ticket to be “validated at the 
time of Even though 
the store does not open until 9 a.m., the 
subway will begin carrying early-morning 
commuters at 7:30; at the very least, the 
Leonards hope to grab off some of the 
passengers for popcorn or a hot dog at the 


began service, delivering as many 
minutes to the 


a store purchase, 


subway-station snack bar. “We're dang 
poor merchants.” drawls Obie Leonard 
‘if we can't sell them something while 


we've got them here.” 


iF YOU HAVE 

JUST TURNEO 7) 

BEEN REPOSSESSED 

BAD CREDIT PROBLEMS 

BEEN TURNEO DOWN 

THEN NOW (S THE TIME 
TO SEE US 


BANKRUPT ? ? 
WE FINANCE ‘6! conr. 


“61 PONT. 


ANYONE! __ ‘60 otps 


TRY OUR EASY CREDIT won” | “60 CHEV. 
NO REO TAPES ‘59 MERC. 
Walk In; Drive Out. | ‘58 LINC. 
Financing Done On ‘58 OLDS 


PREMISES 


FRIEND 


FREE EASY CREDIT “O.K.” 


Actually, the expense is not as high as 
it might seem. Adds Obie: “The whole 
shebang—lot, tunnel, subway cars, the 
works—costs us only about $200 per park- 
ing space.” Other downtown merchants 
anticipating the Leonards’ bringing cus- 
tomers painlessly into the area, have be- 
gun sprucing up their own store fronts to 
attract as many as they can. The Leonards 
don’t mind, since they have first crack at 
riders of their private subway. 


CUSTOMS 
Making Bankruptcy Pay 


time. when both morals 
and money were harder, bankruptcy was 
had. Wastrels used to be bailed out by 
their better-off relations in order to save 
the family name from the stigma. But 
in these days of looking-glass economics, 
bankruptcy is growing more and 
fashionable as a way to settle one’s debts 
and land some more credit. 

During the decade, the national 
bankruptcy rate has risen dramatically. 
In 1952, there were 34.873 bankruptcies, 
of which 28,331 (81.30) were personal; 
in 1962, the U.S. total jumped to 147,780 
135.125 (89.5% } were personal. 


Once upon a 


more 


past 


of which 
Bankruptcies are highest in states that 
permit creditors to garnishee a hefty slice 
of debtors’ salaries and where there has 
been an influx of newcomers to the cities, 
looking for the good life and unaware of 
what the carrving charges for it will 
amount to. California, Illinois and Ohio, 
which have the highest bankruptcy rates 
in the country, are no strangers to the 
shyster who tells a beleaguered debtor 
‘Don't worry about a thing, buddy. I can 
get you declared a bankrupt for $75, and 
you can pay me on time. Now what you 
want to do is to go out and run up $5,c00 
in debts. which we'll get the court to 
forgive.” 


The situation has bred a new type of 


HUES FOR SALE = 


~-STOP!! BANKRUPT? 


SHORT ON CASH 
BEEN TURNED DOWN 
JUST TURNED 21? 
NO RED TAPE 


SEE MR. MARTY 
WORKING MAN’S 


WALK IN 


DRIVE OUT 


BANKRUPT? 
SHORT ON CAS 
BAD CREDIT? 
JUST TURNED 21? 
BEEN TURNED DOWN? 


$995'Dn,| WE FINANCE ANVO 
$1 Do suc ie 
$145 Dn.| 65 PONTIAC HT. $95 


wo De, 12 FAB. form, 
$75 Dn. | +55 merc. Wagon 
$75 Dn. | ‘59 T-BIRD 

$50 Dn. ‘59 PONTIAC H.T. 


| ‘58 FORD Wagon 


; FREE TANK OF GAS 
| FREE LICENSE PLATE 


CALL 





Cuicac 


Usep-Car Aps 1n CHICAGO 


"Don't w orry about a thing. 
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Your first stop ts 
France...arriving in 
superliner style on 











The extra personal values of a 
Cunard crossing to France or 
England can’t be measured by 
the modest amount you pay for 
them. Where e/se in the world 
(except in the stabilizer-equipped superliners 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary) could you 
find such a tension-free existence? Savor the 
flawless British hospitality and gourmet offerings of this sophisticated wonderland: 
roam acres of broad sports decks, enjoy informal invitations and congenial company 
wherever you go among the many spacious public rooms. Swim, dance, party-go... 
discover leisured new uses for unpressured hours. It’s 
all part of Cunard’s First Class mood as you cross the 
Atlantic to Europe. It’s a holiday mood. A mood that 
lasts for 5 wonderful days, dispels cares, creates enchant- 
ment—the extra value in every Cunard ticket! 





QUEEN ELIZABETH QUEEN MARY~MAURETANI ARONIA + SYLVANIA+ CARINTHIA «FRANCONIA (ew)+CARMANIA 


OF en! eee 


Queen Elizabeth at Cherbourg 


Cruise vacations in every season: 
ae oe 


aaron to the Mediterranean on 


May 1, August 30 and October 4; to the North 
Cape, June 29; and around the world in early 1964, 
Also Cunard Sunshine Cruises to the Caribbean 


next winter 





Sea-Air combination: If pressed 





for time, co ¢ a relaxing 5-day 
superliner crossing with or by air and stille 
joy the 10% Thrift Season round-trip saving. You 
can make reservations on regular BOAC jet flights 
through any Cunard office or your travel agent. 
CUNARD LINE: Main office in U.S 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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WITHOUT 
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The green U.S. Government 
Bottled-in-Bond stamp 
seals every bottle of 
the One and Only 
= Old Fitzgerald. 









.. because ee 
Old Fitzgerald is the One nd Only 
Kentucky Bourbon exclusively 
Bottled-in-Bond...to give you 
the ultimate in flavor 


OUR KEY , TO HOSPITALITY 


* At its price or higher 
STItZEL-WELLER America’s Oldest Family Distillery « Estab. Louisville, Ky ., 1849 « 100 Proof Sour Mash Bourbon 


retailer, whe caters to bankrupts and ha 
bitual bad debtors. Some of these retail 
ers may be motivated by genuine solici 
tude for a man who has fallen on bad 
times. But many are taking calculated 
advantage of the fact that no bankrupt 
can go bankrupt again lor SIX Vears. 
This means that in case of default. thes 
can garnishee his salary (or 
danger of being 
bankruptcy 


repossess 
the purchase) without 
frustrated by a new action 
or forced to settle for a fraction on the 


dollar. In Chicago, where personal bank- 


ruptcy cases have risen from 1,048 in 
‘ to g.S32 last vear. the newly bank- 
rupt is likely to be flooded with forn 
letters bearing such chirps of cheer as 
Bankrupt? S23 down for an auto, 


Sorry to hear about vour bankruptey. 
Here is a Sito gift certificate at our jew 
elry shop. Please drop in. 
7.000, one-day service. No 
No. collateral. Free parking. 

Responsible credit managers are con 
cerned at the spread of the new. easy 


“Stop worry 


ing! Up to 





co-signers, 


going attitude toward what was once a 
disgraceful last resort. “Bankruptey is like 
cancer savs Executive Vice President 
Carl S. Hobbet of Illinois’ Cook County 
Credit Bureau. “Its growing. and we've 
got to look for the trouble wherever it 
CXists—In_ consumer attitudes or retail 
fashioned, but 


ve still think the basis of the credit in 


practices. [If may sound old 


dustry is character. 


DESIGN 
Fall of the Pit 


Back in the late rgsos. there was hardly 
around that did not include 
shallow hole to 


| blueprint 
specifications for a large 
be sunk into the 
is the architect told it, was the conversa- 


living-room floor. That 


tion pit. [ts ostensible purpose: to create 


in the vast tundra of the “living-dining 
play area” a separate denlike arena that 
could cither remain distinet or be ab 
sorbed il whol 
Phere while 


vusly at ground level, the more serious 


purty time into the 
others went about frivo 


minded could step down to form a sort 
Nontalka 
tucked pillows and blankets 
nto it, called it a rest area. Some put the 


ichieving a pit-within-a 


ol basement discussion group. 





ive families 


barbecue there 
pit ellect There seemed no end to the 
pit's potential, 

But whatever the activity delegated 





the area, there were dangers inhe 

\t cocktail parties. late-staying 
guests tended to fall in. Those in the pit 
found themselves bombarded with bits of 


hors docuvres from up above 


its design 


looked out 
ankles and 
shoes. Ladies shied away from the edges 
fearing up-skirt exposure. Bars or fencing 


on a field of trouser cufis 


of sorts had to be constructed to keep 


ind children trom daily concussions. 





Foday. few homebuilders are insisting 
on conversation pits, and a remedy has 
been found for homeowners discontented 
with the ones they have. A few cubic 


of floor 





yards of concrete and a cc 
boards will do the trick. No one. will 


ever know what once lay beneath 
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$14,000 A YEAR 
NOW | AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
moncy or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent jor a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded it 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 








me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses, I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last vear 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
t wonderful aid to men mak 00 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy "de 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., Th 
Journal is printed daily in cight cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance: 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subs rip- 
tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill vou 
Address; The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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Dunk Bradstreet surveys 
CONTINENTAL 


AIRLINES 


Golden Jet meals 


found @@ Very Good ee 






ae SO IES 
ee KUN Y OrITES. 
— Tene ROTI 
—— Cacras omens 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 
the local Continental number. If there's 
none where you live, call any other air- 
line to make your Golden Jet reservations. 








SHERATON 


IN NEW YORE 





PARK-SHERATON HOTEL 


New York's finest accommodations, 
greatest value! Handy to everything. 
@ Free radio and TV @& Family Plan @ 
Good food and fun in famed Mermaid 
Room @ Call your nearest Sheraton 
Hotel for confirmed room-and-rate 
reservations. Single rooms from $9.90. 
8O Sheraton Hotels in 55 Cities 










@@ I had a steak 
a foot long!ee 


Actual comment from 
Dun & Bradstreet Survey. 


ee to Continental Air- 
lines operating personnel, trained 
researchers of the Marketing 
Services Division of Dun & Brad- 
street flew 68,382 miles over 
Continental's air routes. They 
checked every phase of our pas- 
senger service, The above finding 
is part of their over-all report. 
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THIS SIZE 7 


The new Copytron handles any original up to 11’ x 17 
A popular size for accounting sheets, drawings, ete. 


THIS SPEED 


The Copytron turns out 14 copies a minute. Dry copies. 
Operates so easily you run it sitting down, 


THIS QUALITY 


See that black arrow? The Copytron copies it black, 
not gray. Blacks look blacker, whites look whiter, 


THIS COST 


Your materials cost is only 2}2¢ a copy. And the 
Copytron costs you less to own than others do to rent! 


. backed hy the oldest name in the copying field 


w Bruning Copytron 


——-—-— 7} 











Charles Bruning Co., Inc 


= * : Mount Prospect, Illinois 
COPYTRON INCANADA: 3ADVANCE ROAD. TORONTO 


0 Please send me the free color brochure telling all 
about the new Copytron 





C) Please arrange for me to see a free demonstration 
of the Copytron T-2 








Name 








Title 








Firm 





Address 





City ; ~ County : ~~ State 
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Look! Another Record 


Indoor track can be a three-ring circus 
with so much going on in the space of a 
few evening hours that the fans hardly 
know where to look first. This winter it is 
“Look quick—there goes another world’s 
record.” Three weeks ago, at the Millrose 
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Miter Beatty 


Go, go, go. 


Games in New York, the Soviet Union's 
rubber-legged broad jumper, Igor Ter- 
Ovanesyan, casually smashed Ralph Bos 
ton’s old record with a prodigious leap of 
% ft. 10 in. The pole-vault record has 
been boosted five times by four different 
vaulters, the last a muscular Finn named 


Pentti Nikula, who soared an incredible 
16 ft. 8} in. How much faster, farther 
and higher can the athletes go? Lots 


it scems, 

Last week at the New York Athletic 
Club Manhattan's Madison 
Square Garden, the U.S.S.R.’s handsome 
High Jumper Valery Brumel, 20, was out 
to avenge a minor blot on his otherwise 
sterling record. The week before, the 
U.S.’s John Thomas beat him for the first 
time in cight tries. Thomas was not 
around for the N.Y.A.C. meet. but Brum 
el gave him something to think about 
Brumel skimmed 7 ft. 2 in., then 
called for the bar to be lifted to 7 ft. 4 in. 
a half-inch better than the indoor record 
he set himself two years ago. Brumel 
bounded toward the pit and tock off. The 
bar never even quivered—he cleared it by 
a good inch. “It’s too bad John was not 
here,” said Brumel. “We both do better 
with competition.’ 

Even that performance was eclipsed by 
the mile. There, pint-sized (5 ft. 54 in. 

insurance 


$ Ibs.) Jim Beatty, 28, an 
Angeles and the best miler 


meet in 


anyway. 





man from Los 


50 


in the U.S.. was making his 1g63 debut. 
With 15 straight behind 
him, Beatty was going all out to win an- 
other. As for setting a record. he was not 
so sure. A gangling. junior 


named Tom O'Hara from Loyola of Chi 


meet victories 


o-year-old 


cago decided the question for him, 

Going into the second half-mile Beatty 
opened his stride. eased out into the lead 
and seemed to have the race sewed up. 
Not quite. Suddenly, at the three-quarter 
mark, O'Hara popped out of the pack and 
burst ahead. Sensing an upset, the crowd 
Was on its feet as they pounded into the 
backstretch. Both runners kicked into the 
final sprint. Slowly Beatty pulled ahead 
of O'Hara about 60 yds. from the line 
and with a quick peek over his shoulder 
clipped the tape to win by three yards, 

lime: 3 min. 538.6 sec. three-tenths of 
a second better than Beatty's own year 
old indoor record, ‘There was glory, too, 
for Tom O'Hara; he had run his first 


sub-four-minute mile, with 3:s5y.2. “Just 
after Tom passed me, I decided: ‘This is 
it,” said Beatty. “He had a big heart. 


All he lacked was experience. 


The Plight of the Bumblebee 


Ihe shalls and shall nots of golf are 
pretty explicit. In the United States Golf- 
ers Association rule book there are 34 
definitions, 41 rules with 120 sections and 
136 subsections; for professional tourna- 
ment play the P.G.A. makes six excep- 
tions of its own, These cover everything 
that can happen to a golfer from clobber- 
ing a spectator with a ball (no penalty) 
to brushing away worm droppings while 
in a hazard (two strokes!. But nowhere 
as Arnold Palmer discovered in last 
week's $35,000 Phoenix Open, do the 
rules say anything about bumblebees. 

Buzz Off. There was Arnie on the sixth 
green in the final round with an easy 3-ft. 
putt, Ever so caretully, he addressed the 
ball, mindful of the fact that as the round 
began, South Africa’s Gary Player was 
only a stroke behind. Enter the bee—to 
light smack on Arnie’s ball. He frowned 
stepped back. muttered for the critter to 


buzz off. Eventually, the message got 


through. But as the bee departed, Pal- 
mer, standing five feet away, saw the 
ball move—maybe the width of a blade 


of grass. Oh Lord! Three weeks before 
Palmer had been disqualified in the Bing 
Crosby National for breaking a rule. He 
with officials. If he was 


huddled some- 
how responsible for the ball moving, it 
would cost him one stroke; if not, there 
would be no penalty. 

Rule subsection 1-a seemed clear 


enough—no- penalty if “any — outside 
moved the ball. The bee was 
went. But sub 
section 1-d says that a ball that moves 
accidentally after it is addressed 
the player a stroke. Which one applied 
Fournament Supervisor 
the first rule did, but he put in a call to 
U.S.G.A. Executive Director Joseph Dey 
in New York to be sure. Dey was not in 
so Palmer played through. He 
carded a two-under-par zo for the round. 
I'wenty minutes after Palmer finished 
Black's rule was affirmed from New York. 
No penalty, and Palmer wound up with a 
15-under-par 273 to win the $5 > first- 
prize beating Gary Player, who 
was having his own 
perience with the rules. 

No Complaint. Needing a birdie four 
to tie Palmer on the 18th and final hole 
Player seemed to have it made. His putt 
Was an easy four-footer. But his playing 
partner, Don January, had left a putt 
teetering precariously on the lip of the 
cup, and January said that he could see 
the ball moving. So he waited—for seven 
interminable minutes. Player was so un 
nerved that he blew his own 4-ft. | 
the match and a crack at the 
“That putt wasn't going to drop 
he groused. “January had no right to 
wait so long.” 

Did he or didn’t he? Rule 25 
1 firmly states that a player shall not 
hit a moving ball; January insisted that 
his was. But Rule 35, subsection 1-h 
permits only a “momentary delay” to see 
whether the putt will drop or not. Player 
might have forced a ruling by complain 
ing to the officials, but since he did not 
January got away with it. 
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PLAYER (LEFT) Peers AT JANUARY'S “Movinc” Putt 
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rules, 
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Redbook, that’s who! Redbook, 

the magazine for Young Adults. And this 
extraordinary foray into high 
fashion—by a magazine with 3,600,000 
circulation—is another example 

} of Redbook’s far-reaching 





influence on and participation in 

the lives of active Young Adults. 

For more pictures and more details,  S====== 
please turn the page... 9 == 
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Helene Obolensky, Redbook's fashion editor, 


went to Paris and came back with two origit 
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BRANIFF 
SUPER JETS 





IDLEWILD *» NEWARK 


DALLAS 


Lv. IDLEWILD 9:00 A.M., 2:15 P.M., 6:00 P.M. 
Lv. NEWARK 4:35 P.M. 





ELECTRA II PROP JETS TO 


—-TEAAS 


b Lv. NEWARK 7:40 A.M., 11:45 P.M. 


For reservations call MU 7-8200 or your Travel Agent 


BRANIFF Zdincdonal Al RWAYS 
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..a lot of New Yorkers are eating later. 


From 6 to 7 PM every weekday a 
big slice of New York's public 

is satisfying another appetite. For 
news. WABC-TV's The Big News. 


What sets The Big News apart from 
five, fifteen and thirty minute 
newscasts is not merely the fact 
that it is one solid hour of news. 


It is the concept. The premise that 
a community-minded station 

is a station that is sensitive to the 
needs of the community. 


And that a city like New York de- 
serves the full treatment in news. 


Not just the headlines. Not just 
the highlights. But all of it. 


M8 


International, national, local, 
sports, weather. Not just what 
happened and where. But why. 
The stories behind the news. The 
people who make it. The features 
and personalities who give it life. 
The sights and sounds of a day 
the wide world over. 


You can't produce this kind of a 
news show, you can't create this 
kind of excitement, and do itin 
less than an hour. And you can't 
do it unless, like WABC-TV, you 
have a full complement 

of newscasters, reporters and 
camera crews. 


The New York Herald Tribune 
called it “the most exciting new 


contribution to the local TV 
scene we've seen in months.” 


The operative word in this review 
is ‘‘local."’ Each ABC Owned 
Television Station is showing 
equally vigorous leadership in 
local news coverage. 


KABC-TV's similar hour newscast 
in Los Angeles...WBKB's 

Alex Dreier's unique personality 
in Chicago. KGO-TV's ‘American 
Newsstand” for young people in 
San Francisco...WXYZ-TV's award 
winning ‘Rural Newsreel” in 
Detroit...are all highly local 
reflections of the same enthusi- 
astic will to contribute to the 
active life of the communities. 


ABC OWNED TELEVISION STATIONS New York's WABC-TV Chicago's WBKB Detroit's WXYZ-TV San Francisco's KGO-TV Los Angeles’ KABC-TV 
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3 Ways to Park Free in New York 


Doctors are pretty special. When they're on an emergency call, How about the cars? You can have a compact Valiant, converti- 
] 
le 


nobody argues about where they park. Foreign diplomats are 


special, too. And so are you when you rent a Kinney car. You and thoroughly cleaned before you drive i 


can park free at over 80 convenient Kinney locations! 


sedan, or other fine cars. Each one is carefully inspected 


With all of Kinney'’s convenience and care, it hardly makes sense 


You can pick up and return your Kinney car at any of those loca- 
tions. How's that for convenience? Kinney has more locations 


than all the other major New York rental companies together! 


And that's not the end of it. Kinney offers you delivery service 


rent a car, be sure it comes equipped 


to owna car any more. In fact, many a doctor and diplomat rent 


from Kinney. They go for the free parking, too! Next time you 





with free parking 


Right to your front door. Without charge! It's a big Kinney extra If you need a car for all summer or all year, ask about our unique 


we call “Instant Car.’ We're only as far away as your phone. Summer Rental or Long-Term Lease. In N. Y. C., call LT 1-7900. 


Kinney Rent a Car, Div. of Kinney Service Corporation, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. C. In Queens and L. |., 
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Good Show! 
Air-India 
to London 
daily, you know 














Trans-the-Atlantic like a Maharajah any day of the week. Starting April 1 
Arr-Inp1a steps up to daily transatlantic jet flights between New York and 
London, Europe and The East.—See your travel agent or AIR-INDIA 
The airline that treats you like a maharajah — 565 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
New York, PL 1-6200. 30 Years of Dependable Service. 
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How many square feet of office space 
do you need for the following: 










{ 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE? 
of F ’ > 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT? CLERICAL GROUP? 
yr ~ ’ “ ; ‘“ 
If you know the answer, don’t send for this free 
° 6 * s ” 
Itkin booklet: “Office Planning Guide. 
r ] 
ITKIN’S OFFICE PLANNING GUIDE 
If you contemplate moving or redoing your So, if you are even remotely thinking of 
offices, you face hundreds of problems: moving or redoing your office and want our 
Planning for efficient work flow, adequate free booklet, use the coupon or call MU 6-3978. 
lighting, in fact, every aspect of decorating 
and furnishing. ITKIN BROS, INC., Dept. TM22 
With Itkin's free booklet ‘‘Office Planning 290 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N.Y 
Guide” you can avoid serious mistakes that Ganltaauiags 
are often costly to correct. Please send me 
What has gone into this booklet? Itkin’s 27 Office Planning Guide 
years of planning, decorating and furnishing am under no obligation v. 
‘ thousands of business offices, large and small. 


Itkin employs some of New York's most au- 


thoritative design experts. They weigh your 
needs with an eye on the budget. 


Throw in Itkin’s tremendous variety of fur- 


niture, fabrics and accessories. Makes quite 


a background for a booklet on office planning. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
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ITKIN BROS. INC. 


LEASE PLANS (290 MADISON AVE. (BET. 40441 SIS) N.¥.17 MU63978 
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What do American Airlines’ mechanics do in their spare time? 


Five days a week, David Warren 
works on Astrojets at the American 
Airlines maintenance base in Tulsa. 

But on his days off, Dave gets away 
from it all by working on—of all things 
—still another plane: the antique 
Aeronca C-3 in the picture. He re- 
stored it himself, and he has enough 


Astrojet is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc, 
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confidence in his work to fly it himself. 

Dave is one of a number of our me- 
chanics who belong to the Antique 
Airplane Association. Others are ac- 
tivein the Experimental Aircraft Asso- 
ciation, designing and building their 
own planes, and thengoingupinthem. 

Quite a number of our mechanics 


are licensed pilots, and the likeliest 
place to find them on their days off is 
out at (or over) the local flying field. 

Men like these aren’t in the busi- 
ness just for the money. They love 
their work and their work shows it. 

Nice to remember the next time 
you're on one of our flights. 


ANTIERICAN AIFPLINES 


AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 








CONSERVATION 
How to Feed a Beach 


Sick shorelines make ponderous pa- 
tients. When one of them begins to waste 
away under the pounding of winds and 
Waves, engineers usually rush in to order 
heroic prescriptions—great stone seawalls 
and jetties reaching offshore to trap the 
escaping sand before it gets away from 
the beach. But last week the Army Corps 
of Engineers was ordering a different 
treatment for the ailing littoral south of 
Los Angeles. What this beach needs, say 
the engineers. is a permanently circulat- 
ing supply of sand. 

Tamed Rivers. Unlike some beaches of 
the U.S, East Coast. Los Angeles’ are not 
nourished by sand washed in from the sea. 
The Army engineers had to study local 
history to discover what had gone wrong 
and decide what needed to be done. When 
Los Angeles was a Mexican village named 
The Town of Our Lady the Queen of the 
Angels, the broad, curving beaches below 
the San Pedro peninsula took care of 
themselves. The waves of the Pacitic beat- 
ing diagonally on the shore made the sand 
move southeastward in a low. powerful 
stream. But the beaches always recovered 
the loss. because three turbulent rivers 
plunging down from the mountains sup- 
plied fresh sand. 

When the village grew into a great 
city, the three rivers, the Los Angeles, the 
San Gabriel and the Santa Ana, were grad- 
ually diverted, dammed, and made to run, 
when they ran at all 
crete channels. By the 1y4os, they were 
completely tamed; they brought hardly a 
grain of fresh sand to the shore. The 
beaches, now lined with parks and cot- 
tages, were already in serious trouble. In 
1947. When waves had swept across the 
skinny beach at Surfside and battered the 
shoreward cottages, Army dredges pumped 
0,000 cu. yds. of sand from the bot- 
tom of a Navy channel at nearby Ana- 
heim Bay to form a protective barrier. 
But the cure did not last. In spite of an- 
other dose of sand provided by the Navy, 


mn tloodproof con- 
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OCEAN-BATTERED SURFSIDE 
' 


The sand goes round and round. 
SCIENCE 


the beaches continued to waste away. The 
damage reached twelve miles southeast to 
Newport Beach which boasts some of the 
most expensive shore front property in 
the U.S. Early this month storm waves 
smashed 75 houses at Surfside and every 
high tide threatened more damage. 

Before this, the engineers realized that 
they were dealing with a one-way stream 
of sand which was no longer replenished 
by the three tamed rivers. They estimated 
that 200.000 cu. yds. of sand moved along 
the shore each vear and plunged into a 
deep underwater canyon off Newport 
Beach, where wave action could not reach 
it. And they were certain that if nothing 
were done, the sand stream would eventu- 
ally carry away all the finest beaches south 
of Los Angeles. Pumping sand from the 
bottom of Anaheim Bay was no answer: 
there simply was not enough sand there. 

Sand Circuit. The engineers have 
worked out an ingenious solution. The 
first move, says Engineer William J. Her- 
ron Jr., will be to dredge from Anaheim 
Bay and any other available source 3,000.- 
ooo cu. yds. of sand to spread over the 
beaches where the sand stream is born. 
Like so much other sand before it, this new 
supply will flow slowly toward the hungry 
Newport canyon, where ordinarily it 
would be lost forever. But before the 
fresh sand arrives at that place of no re- 
turn, the engineers will have built a 2,600- 
ft. breakwater paralleling the shore, just 
short of the canyon. By intercepting the 
waves, the breakwater will create a still- 
water trap where the sand will settle be- 
fore it gets lost in the canyon. In about 
five years. Herron figures, Surfside Beach 
will be threatened again. But then sand 
will be available in the breakwater trap 
to be pumped or dredged to replenish its 
beach. The process will be repeated over 
the years, and sand flowing from beach 
to trap and back again should keep 
Greater Los Angeles in bathing grounds 
indefinitely. 





OCEANOGRAPHY 
The Age of the Ice Age 


To anthropologists, man is the child of 
the Pleistocene ice age, that period begin- 
ning roughly 1.000.000 years ago when he 
was forced to adapt to fierce variations 
in climate, and when the brutalities of 
nature hastened his evolution from the 
apes. Dating the period precisely has al- 
ways been difficult. On land, erosion has 
obliterated almost all trace of the Pleis- 
tocene’s earliest glaciers. On most parts 
of the cold, quiet ocean bottom, where 
remnants of prehistory have survived, 
ancient sediments have piled up too deep- 
ly for convenient study. The cylindrical 
cores that have been brought up have not 
reached down to layers deposited at the 
beginning of the ice age. So scientists 
have long puzzled over the proper Pleisto- 
cene timing; they have wondered whether 
the start of the ice age came suddenly or 
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Where are yesteryear's discoasters? 
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Are alcohol and a nice fragrance 
all you can expect in an after-shave? 


Not in Yardley’s. Besides its famous fragrance 
and a measure of refreshing alcohol, you get a 
moisture ingredient designed to keep your face 
from feeling taut or chapped. A high-powered 
bacteria check that helps prevent infections and 
irritations from shaving. A healing agent that 
actually helps heal shaving nicks and scrapes. 
And a lubricant that replaces some of the natu- 
ral oils you shave away every day. What's surpris- 
ing is that Yardley can add so many beneficial 
qualities to their After Shaving Lotion... and 


still come up smelling like YARDLEY. 


insidiously, whether its deep chill aifected 
the whole earth. 

Phis week, in the magazine Science 
Oceanographers David B. Ericson, Mau 
rice Ewing and Goesta Wollin, of Colum 
bia’s Lamont laboratory. offer new and 
promising evidence on all these questions. 
The oceanographic trio discovered that 
on sloping parts of the ocean bottom 
earthquakes sometimes make the sedi- 
ments “slump.” Layers many feet thick 
are suddenly stripped away, leaving an 
cient sediments bare. If enough sediment 
is removed. the normally inaccessible base 
of the Pleistocene is left within reach of 
the oceanographers tools. 

Discoasters' End. After studying more 
than 3.000 cores brought back by 43 voy- 
ages, the Lamont team found eight that 
seemed to reach back far enough. Four 
came trom near the Bahamas. two from 
mid-Atlantic, one from near Brazil, and 
the eighth from the Indian Ocean, All 
showed a band 4 in. to 6 in. wide mark- 
ing a sudden change in the remains of 
small ocean creatures, Below the band the 
sediment is full of discoasters, the tiny 
star-shaped fossils of ancient, single-celled 
plants. Above the band no discoasters can 
be tound. Apparently. they died off sud- 
denly. So did other kinds of tiny. freely 
drifting creatures. while new kinds ap- 
peared just as suddenly. 

The oceanographers point out that 
the discoasters and their associates had 
thrived for many millions of years in 
the warm, unchanging oceans before the 
Pleistocene. The narrow band of sediment 
in which their extinction is recorded, rep- 
resents a period of less than 6,000 years 
and in this short time—which is almost 
no time at all on the geological scale— 
something drastic must have happened to 
the water in which they lived. Best. bet 
is that the change was a sudden cooling 
that marked the beginning of the Pleisto 
cene, when the first great glaciers were 
ereeping over the continents, Since parts 
of the eight cores are missing. the age of 
the band of extinetion cannot be set ex 
vetly. But the Lamont men are reasonably 
sure that it is at least Soo.ooo years old 
and may be a great deal older. This is just 
ibout enough time for man’s ancestors 
to have developed into true humans. 

Inconstant Sun. Why did the earth 
get suddenly colder’ ‘The Lamont men 
do not know for sure, but they say that 
the suddenness of the change rules out 
the rise of new mountain ranges that 
might have interfered with the free cir- 
culation of the atmosphere. That specu- 
lation. long popular among scientists, is 
no longer satisfactory: mountains simply 
do not grow fast enough. 

Dr. Ericson favors a theory that holds 
that during the ice age the sun went 
through periods in which it generated less 
heat. It recovered during the warm inter- 
glacial periods and melted most of the 
glacial ice. But there is no guarantee 
against another relapse. Modern man may 
be enjoying an interglacial period that 
may end at any time. When the chill re- 
turns, it will probably send many modern 
species to join the discoasters. 
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Avis can't afford 
unwashed cars. 


Or smudged mirrors, dirty ashtrays, or anything 
less than new cars like lively, super-torque Fords. 
\ Why? 
\ When youre not the biggest in rent a cars, you have 
\ to try harder. 
We do. 
We’re only No.2. 
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Capitalistic Invasion 


“Mr. Roy Thomson,” reported Lon- 
don’s Sunday Express stiffly, had been to 
Moscow and had talked to the Soviet Pre- 
mier. That was about all Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Express cared to report. The Sun- 
day Observer and the Sunday Telegraph 
were equally vague, identifying Thomson 
merely as “the Canadian newspaper pro- 





prietor.” Only in the London Sunday 
Times did Thomson get the full treat- 
ment, and a little more besides. No won- 


der. The Sunday Times is Roy Thomson's 
own paper, 

Intermural jealousy kept Thomson's 
competitors from reporting a good story. 
It was typical of the man who owns more 
papers than anyone else in the world that 
when he decided to go to Russia, it did 
not occur to him to go alone; he dreamed 
up a mass flight of British capitalists. And 
it was typical of Thomson, too, that he 
talked the Russians into supplying the 
plane—a TU-114 turboprop with a seat- 
ing capacity of 200, the largest passenger 
plane now flying. That was just the ship 
for Thomson, a collection of Thomson 
aides and 138 guests. all from the upper 
registers of British business: John Bed- 
ford of Debenhams (department stores), 
H. E. Darvill of Barclays Bank, Whitney 
Straight of Rolls-Royce, Henry Lazell of 
Beecham, along with representatives of 
Crosse & Blackwell, Unilever, Dunlop 
Rubber, Guinness, Cunard. 

Flashy Journalism. The whole trip was 
nothing short of smashing: a reception by 
the Foreign Trade Ministry, a lunch with 
the Union of Soviet Journalists, rubber- 
neck tours of the Kremlin and the Pravda 
newspaper plant, and finally an audience 
with Khrushchev himself. 

For two hours, the Communist host 
and his capitalist guest exchanged good- 
natured gibes, hitting it off quickly when 





Looking an exploiter 
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they discovered that they were born a few 
weeks apart in 1894. Five times, Thomson 
suggested vainly that the Premier hold 
free elections in East Germany, and once 
Khrushchey called his guest “an exploit- 
er.” When Thomson presented Khru- 
shchev with battery-driven watches, his 
host was suspicious: “Are you sure it is 
not an infernal machine put together by 
capitalists to blow up Communism? I will 
tell my wife to try them on first.” Said 
Thomson: “We don’t need any infernal 
machines to blow up Communism, It will 
turn into capitalism in due course.” Then 
the two men shook hands. and, after pay- 
ing the impressive tab at Moscow's Hotel 
Metropole, Thomson herded his party 
home to London. 

Almost overlooked in the fast weekend 
transit was the ostensible purpose of the 
Thomson junket: to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the Sunday Times's color 
supplement. This flashy bit of New World 
journalism had drawn only derogatory 
cracks and a small hello when Thomson 
introduced it last vear to an England used 
to tight little Sunday papers. “Roy Thom- 
son has taught us something new in jour- 
nalism,” sneered Beaverbrook: “How we 
may have color without advertisements 
or alternately advertisements with color.” 
The first issues were an arty mishmash 
and the color supplement staggered along 
exclusively on Roy ‘Thomson's 
monty—2,.000,.000 of it. 

But by its first birthday, a junket 
to Moscow was scarcely needed to call 
attention to Roy Thomson's magazine 
section. It is now a brightly edited sup- 
plement, featuring such bylines as Ian 
Fleming and Lord Attlee. and the photog- 
raphy of Henri Cartier-Bresson and Prin- 
cess Margaret's Lord Snowdon. The Sun- 
day Times circulation is up 150.000 to 
1,166,000. making it by far the largest 
quality Sunday newspaper in London, 
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almost 


ROBERT FREEMAN—SUNDAY TIMES, LONDON 
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machine in the eye. 





Sprawling Empire. Fleet Street's sec- 
ond Canadian invasion is not so drastic 
as Lord Beaverbrook’s arrival from Mont- 
real 52 years ago. But Thomson’s take- 
over is even more impressive. His empire 
now sprawls across three continents and 
at least half a dozen countries. Besides his 
newspapers. it includes radio and TV sta- 
tions, book publishing houses. and so 
many magazines and trade journals that 
Thomson himself has lost track and can 
only guess at the total. His best guess is 
“over 80.” The week he left for Moscow 
Thomson rounded his newspaper 
tion off to an even 100 by acquiring the 
Bangkok Post. 

If Thomson is after a title. as some say 
he is, that ambition got a significant boost 
last fall when he peeled $14 million from 
his pile to endow a charitable foundation 
in his name. The money is earmarked for 
the sort of things that might well help to 
land a man in Burke's Peerage: the train- 
ing of journalists and the improvement of 
communications media in underdeveloped 
countries, chiefly Africa. Thomson does 
not deny the ambition, but neither does 
he profess it. He has told inquirers that 
he once traced his ancestry back to 1540 
them were hanged for 








collec- 


“when two of 
sheep stealing.” 

He has also told inquirers that he buys 
more newspapers simply to make more 
money so that he can buy more newspa- 
pers. And that is probably closer to the 
secret of what makes Roy Thomson run. 
“The greatest requirement for success is 
a great determination to succeed.” says 
Thomson. “I decided that I had to work 
harder than any other man, I think the 
results have been well worth the effort.” 
After last week, Fleet Street. for all the 
stingy press notices that it Roy 
Thomson, could only agree. 


gave 


° 
My Son the Sportswriter 

The questions that troubled the type- 
writers of Washington were fraught. as 
they liked to say, with significance. Was 
Cuba a nest of Red missiles—or wasn’t 
it? Had De Gaulle’s intransigence un- 
dermined NATO? Could Pierre Salinger 
walk 50 miles? In their cogitation cham- 
bers, capital columnists pondered such 
weighty problems. All but one of the col- 
umnists, that is. He climbed into his car 
one day last week and headed for spring 
training in Fort Lauderdale. Fla. He bore 
the improbable name of Shirley Povich 
and an even more improbable distinc- 
tion, He not only writes sports for the 
Washington Post but is also the 
popular and most widely read columnist 
in Washington. 

Povich outdraws such punditical heavy- 
weights as Walter Lippmann, Joseph Al- 
sop and Marquis Childs on their home 
grounds, and he does so against formida- 
ble odds. In the virile environment of the 
sport section, his first name can only be 
a liability. He is the only male ever listed 
in Who's Who of American Women. a 
distinction conferred upon him by acci 
dent even though his entry clearly and 
accurately stated that he is married to a 
girl named Ethyl. He is the only U. 


most 
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21/2 million billion connections 
it-L.<-Mn Lam oLey-s-1/ 0) (Wh coll olalolal-) 
anywhere 


Or, put another way, 2% quadrillion different connec- 
tions make it possible for any one of the 65 million 
phones in the Bell telephone network to reach any other 
phone. Complex switching units like the one shown 
here make the connections by picking the right path 
for your calls swiftly, surely. 

Western Electric craftsmen have assembled thou- 
sands of these units to exacting Bell System quality 





standards for use in the Bell central offices from coast 
to coast. Involving as many as 3,000 wires and 20,000 
switching points, each new unit must and does work 
compatibly with those already in service. And they 
must work reliabty time and time again, 24 hours a 
day for many years. 

Such excellence results from teamwork : good design 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories, quality manufacture 
by Western Electric, expert operation and maintenance 
by the Bell Telephone Companies. This teamwork 
brings to Americans the best and most communica- 
tions anywhere in the world at the lowest possible cost. 

We work best because we work together. 


Western Electric MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Wherever in the world you travel 


—world’s most experienced airline! 


(Ask your Travel Agent) 








Only Pan Am offers you Jets from the U.S. direct to a grand total of 21 European cities, including London, Paris and Rome 








EUROPE 
THIS 
SUMMER! 





For so many 


reasons—of fact 


and of feeling— 
you ll be glad 
you chose Pan Am 


It’s a fact! 


Only Pan Am gives you a choice 
of 21 European cities direct 

from the U.S. by Jet. See as many 
as 19 cities on a round-trip ticket 
to Rome~as little as $402* Jet 
economy Group fare. 

Only Pan Am can fly you to 
Europe from any one of 15 U.S. 
cities without change of plane. 

You can go one way and return 
another at no extra fare. 

Only Pan Am offers you a choice 
of 102 Jet flights across the Atlantic 
each way, each week. 69 a week 
from New York alone. 


It’s a feeling! 


From the moment you first call 

for reservations to the time your 
Jet touches down in Europe, 
you'll sense know-how, courtesy 
and competence that can derive 
from only one source— experience. 
Pan Am has more of it than any 
other airline in the world. It’s 

a wonderful feeling to fly Pan Am! 


*Prom New York, effective April 1, 1963, 
subject to Government approval 





FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 








Post's Povicn BETWEEN YANKEES DiMaccio & BERRA 
Flowers for Shirley. 


sportswriter who. after checking into a 
room with a colleague in a Tampa hotel 
got flowers from the management. “For 
Miss Shirley Povich and Mr. Robert Con- 
sidine,” read the note that came with the 
bouquet, «I don't know what to say 
about the morals of that hotel.” says 
Roommate Considine, } 

Level Approach, Povich has also sur- 
mounted a major hazard of sportswriting 
in Washington—the fact that he is fated 
to write so often about losses. He learned 
his baseball by writing about the Sena- 
tors, who once spent 16 straight years in 
the second division. And though that 
team has since gone to Minnesota to be 
transformed into the ‘Twins, their Wash- 
ington replacement Jost rot games last 
season, There have been times when the 
capital’s pro football team. the Redskins 
could manhandle any of the competition, 
But all too often they would have been 
given a hard time by a touch football 
squad captained by Ethel Kennedy. 

In such circumstances. Povich has de- 
veloped a refreshingly level approach to 
his craft. Other sportswriters tend to 
search out heroes on the field and to drait 
purple poetry about them. Povich sees an 
assembly of grown and muscle-bound men 
earmestly grunting over a boys’ pastime. 
The sight gives him pleasure. “You learn 
to detach yourself.” he says. “After all. 
it's only a game. You don't have to live 
and die every day. If vou don't take it 
seriously, you can have some fun.” 

Povich gets his fun by gibing not at 
the performing clephants but at the ma- 
houts. One enduring and vulnerable lo- 
vich target is Redskins Owner George 
Preston Marshall. Well aware of Mar- 
shall’s reluctance to hire any Negro play- 
ers,* Povich improvised tellingly and end- 
lessly on the same theme. “There was 
considerable integration in the Skins’ end 
zone yesterday.” went one typical Povich 
column, noting which Negro on the op- 
posing team had just crossed the Red- 
skin goal line. When Marshall and his 
movie-star wife Corinne Griffith (they 





have since been divorced) took a trip. 
\ reluctance that Marshall, after some ster) 
pressure from U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall, eventually overcame. The Red 
skins siened their first Negra player in root 


Povich reported that Marshall “left town, 
bag and baggage.” Soon after Retired Air 
Force General Elwood R. Quesada, for- 
mer chairman of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. bought into the Senators in 1960, 
the Post's Povich, egged on by Post Pub- 
lisher Philip Graham, began complaining. 
Povich thought that baseball was too 
important to be entrusted to generals. 
lhe Senators finished last in 1962, and 
(Quesada, smarting from numerous Po- 
vich attacks, sold out his interest last 
month for a profit. “The team, like Que- 
sada.” exulted Povich, “is richer for his 
retirement.” 

Useful Anecdotes. Until 1922, when 
he was 17, Shirley Lewis Povich’s chief 
claim to renown rested on the fact that 
he celebrated his bar mitzvah in Bar Har- 
bor, Me. His parents were the only Or- 
thodox Jewish family in the posh town. 
Phat summer Shirley caddied so well for 
the vacationing E. B. McLean that Me- 
Lean took him back to Washington with 
him. paid him $20 a week to caddy and 
another Sirs a week as a copy boy at the 
Washington Post. which McLean hap- 
pened to own. By the age of 20, Povich 
was the Post's sports editor. The Post was 
poor then and could not afford the ghost 
celebrities—Babe Ruth, John McGraw, 
\dela Rogers St. Johns—that its compe- 
tition featured. So Povich composed an 
ad: “Colonel Charles Lindbergh, Vice 
President Charles Dawes, Aimee Semple 
McPherson and Charles Chaplin will not 
cover the World Series for the Post! This 
baseball classic will be covered by our 
baseball writers!” 

Devoted Presidents. In 1935 he gave 
up the title of sports editor to concentrate 
on the column “This Morning,” which he 
had been writing for seven years. Its de- 
voted readership has included every U.S. 
President since Calvin Coolidge. Dwight 
Eisenhower, who on occasion boasted that 
he never read the liberal-leaning Wash- 
ington Post, admitted that he always read 
the Post's Povich. The brothers Kennedy 
cull Povich columns for anecdotes useful 
on the sports-conscious New Frontier. 

When another Washington paper of- 
fered to double his salary, Povich did not 
even have to inform the Post—which. 
having heard of the offer, hastened to 
match it. 
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The Glorious Instrument 


ic C 





In the gilt and white splendor of Car 
negie Hall, the little ceremony seemed as 
homey as a washtub fiddle Old Buck 
eyes are as proud as can be of this fine 
fine orchestra from Cleveland,’ announced 
the man from the Ohio Society of New 
York. “My gosh inswered the r 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, “we're 
The Manhattan audience that 
had assembled for the first of the Cleve 


vin trom 


proud too, 


land Orchestra's current series of three 
New York concerts greeted this dialogue 
with faint, perfunctory applause, It w 





n no mood to encourage chatter: there 
Was a great orchestra onstage waiting to 
be heard, 

In seasons past. New Yorkers regularly 
infuriated Cleveland by suggesting that 
its orchestra played well in New York 
only because it was playing in New York 





the boys from the provinces always re 
hearse for months to sound their best 
when they come to the city. But last 
autumn, Cleveland joined in the battle 
of the bands that marked the opening of 


Manhattan's new Philharmonic Hall and 
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PROMBONISTS Rowert Boyp anp 
Merritt Drerres 
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GEORGE SZELL CONDUCTING 


jen vu e 


came away the master of the great or- 
chestras from Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York. Home-town fans. who had 
been ardently convinced of Cleveland's 
orchestral supremacy for years, were sud- 
denly confronted with astonishing inter 
national applause, London and Paris had 
already acclaimed the Cleveland—and 
New York was chiming in. 

Charming & Terrifying. Encouraged by 


the acclaim. music lovers in Cleveland be- 





have like sports fans elsewhere, They have 
airport rallies when the orchestra comes 
home from tour. They chant, “We're the 
best! We're the best!” and carry placards 
reading “Bravo!” They have a Meet Your 
Orchestra radio program that features 
chummy interviews with tuba plavers and 
treats double-bassists like second base- 


men. They have been knov 





to stop mu 
sicians on the street to plead for auto- 


door after con 





graphs and crowd the sta 
certs to shake the hands of fiddlers. And 
in store windows all over town, they 
mount pictures of their hero, the glower 
ing. inescapable Maestro George Szell. 

In this pep-rally atmosphere, no one i 
more devoutly convinced of Cleveland 
wrchestral supremacy than Szell himself 


o whom all the excitement is glowing 





reflection of his own musical genius. At ¢ 
Szell (pronounced sell) has spent so years 


on the podium life eyele that began as 








Wey rkind in Richard Strauss’s Germa 
nv. then progressed to enfant terrible in 
Szell’s Cleveland. He arrived in Cleve- 
land in 1946, pruned and rebuilt the or- 
chestra, educated its audience, charmed 
it gels. and terrified everyone. until he 
reached a point of supreme control and 


uperb accomplishment. Now, after 


vears, he calls his orchestra “this glorious 


instrument—an instrument that perfectly 
retlects my musical ideals. 

lo make the Cleveland the peer of the 
world’s old and honored orchestras, he has 
heen hard with his players, cagey with his 
patrons, and often unkind and intemper- 
ite with anyone who finds no place in his 
scheme of musical excellence. In the pros 
ess, he has divided the musical world into 
two camps—Szellots and enemies. 

Philadelphia Conductor Eugene Orman- 
dy has sworn him his undving enmity 
ind a young Western conductor who once 








Studied with him now says, “Szell is one 
of the world’s great musicians and a cold 
cold sonofabitch.” But to Szell. such opin 
ions hardly matter. His only concerns are 
music and his idea of music’s greatest in 
strument, his Cleveland Orchestra. “The 
balance of 
shifted.” he says with an icy smile. “fron 
the East Coast to—the Midwest. A critic 


nusical excellence has recently 





has said that 

The balance of excellence had already 
shifted from Europe's orchestras to Amet 
ica’s. It took a long time for Americans 
to realize this. In their self-consciousness 
about Old World superiority in culture 
they shvly awaited concessions of defeat 





from abroad before they claimed victory 
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CONCERTMASTER RAFAEL DRUIAN AND 
ASSISTANT ARNOLD STEINHARDI 


at home. In fact. of all Europe's orches 
tras, only the Berlin Philhart 
the London Philharmonia are the occa 
sional equals of the five leading American 
orchestras (see box), And now that Euro- 





ionic and 


peans admit it, Americans have begun to 
br i about it. 

Mahler 
wrote home to Vienna 


Fifty-four years ago. Gustav 
cursing his luck 
from his new conductor's office at the 
New York Philharmonic. “My orchestra 
he began, “is the genuine American or 
chestra, phlegmatic and without talent. 
However bad it was, though, the grand 
spectacle of the symphony 
playing heroic classics in the elegance of 
the concert hall, seemed to suit the Amer 


orchestra 


ican taste better than opera and better 
even, than the stage. 
In Boston and Philadelphia, society has 
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preened itself for concerts ever since their 
orchestras began playing. Several Main 
Line families in Philadelphia ( where they 
say “going to orchestra”) have held the 
same seats at the Academy of Music since 
1900, and in Boston (where they say 
‘going to symphony”), the Friday after 
noon concerts always have an audience 
filled with Cabots, Lowells, Hornblowers 
Forbeses and Websters. No one in Boston 
cuts the swath of Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick, however: for years she has bought 
two season tickets to the symphony’s Fri 
day afternoons—one for herself, one for 
her coat. 

Such devotion, of course. is not limited 
to the big cities or to the grand orches- 
tras. At the turn of the century, there 
were 30 orchestras in the U.S. and Cana- 
da; now there are over 1 nearly hali 
of them founded in the past 20 years. 
Radio and television have crippled the 
other performing arts, but 
tronic voice has 
to come and hear the real thing. “Listen 








music’s elec- 


stimulated its audience 
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Myron Bioom, FRENCH Horn, AND 
CLARINETIST ROBERT MARCELLUS 
ing to a record on a phonograph,” says 
the assistant conductor of the Cincinnati 


Symphony, “is like getting kissed over 
the telephone. i 
Today, nearly every town big enough 


to have a ballpark has a symphony or- 
chestra too, though many play just as 
badly as they did for Mahler. In some 
places, they are merely the poodles of rich 
who coo over the conductor's 
accent and glory in the yearly fund- 
raising drive that proves their devotion 
to the arts. But in other towns, the sym- 
phonies are the one cosmopolitan touch 
that makes life bearable away from the 


ole ladies, 


cies for afterhours musicians and music 
And in a hundred or so 
they are living centers of culture. sober 
public trusts as important as the library 
or the art museum. 

Sympathetic Barbers. In its growth 
the symphony orchestra is now a voice 
that is more distinctively American than 
any other in serious music. Its repertory 
is top-heavy with German works ( Beetho- 
ven is played nearly twice as much as 
Tchaikovsky, the most popular non- 
Germanit and it has no ham- 
pering duties to the national 
culture: it plays very little music writ- 
ten in its own land. But its hybrid birth 
and its international spirit spare it the 
national mannerisms that mark most Eu 
ropean orchestras, and it plays with a 
freshness and flexibility that make each 
orchestra unique. 

World War II doubly decimated Euro- 
pean orchestras. Battles and the bomb- 
ing of cities savagely diminished a whole 
generation of musicians, and in places un- 
der Axis control, Jewish musicians disap- 
peared into exile or concentration camps. 
Of those who survived, many got to the 
U.S.—a whole new wave of émigré musi- 
cians who enriched American musical life. 
While many of their colleagues at home 
grew flaccid in chairs guaranteed them 
by state contracts, in the U.S. they found 
a spirited and highly competitive atmos- 
phere. They also found a rising climate 
of orchestral prestige. 

The American conductor—a_tempera- 
mental twin to the operatic tenor—has 
shared the orchestra’s celebrated status 
some, indeed, have defined it. In Europe 
many a conductor has become a 
shouldered civil servant or a traveling 
virtuosity show. But in the U.S., a first- 
rank conductor can settle down comforta- 
bly find a sympathetic barber to whom 
reasonable that he must look 
even better from the back than he does 
from the front, and seize the authority 
to make music in his own style. 

If all well, several ye 
same town give him a 
orchestra that he develops into musical 
accomplishment—as Paul Paray did in 
ten years with Detroit. and as Robert 
Whitney is doing in Louisville, Izler Solo 
mon in Indianapolis and Hans Schwieger 
in Kansas City. Occasionally, as with 
Szell in Cleveland spon- 


lovers. cities 


composer ) 
patriotic 


stoop- 


it seems 


in the 


closeness to his 


goes 





the orchestra's 


THe CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA AT Hom1 
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Bassist Jacgues Poser 


sors share the maestro’s boundless aspira- 
and stand back while he takes the 
orchestra as far from home as its excel- 
lence makes it welcome. 

He can count on a high place in local 
society, and, unless he is careful, cuddling 
up with the dragons and dragon ladies 
who run so many orchestras can easily 
do in his music while it velvets his life. 
In Seattle, Conductor Milton Katims has 
gently urged his salary up to $37,500 
a year, about as much as the mayor and 
the school superintendent earn together, 
and nearly 20 times the pay of the men 
who fill the back chairs of his orchestra. 
In San Francisco 


tions 


conductors come and 
go at the whim of J. D. Zellerbach and 
his fearful board, and in Los Angeles, 
a conductor who does not take tea with 
‘Buffie’ Chandler is likely to tind him- 
self conducting in Weehawken. 

Refined Art. Beyond all that, a con- 
ductor has to be alert to troubles within 
his orchestra. Men who have gone too far 
in an effort to make music a democracy 
(as Charles Munch did in Boston and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos did before he was 
shooed away from New York in 
may find themselves watching helplessly 
as their musicians betray them in a thou- 
The New York Philharmonic 


has made a refined art of ignoring any in- 


1055) 


sand ways. 





ept visitors among the conductors who 
substitute for Leonard Bernstein each 
year: the players keep all eves studiously 
away from the podium in hopes of in- 
forming the audience that it is hearing 
their performance, not the maestro’s. 

The class warfare of musician and con- 
ductor is as old as ego. But to Szell, the 
whole scrap is an empty one. “We are all 
in the service of music,” he says, “and 
we must approach it with all the good will 
possible.” Because he is the most authori- 
tarian man now conducting. this means 
play it his way, or else. 

Szell harbors a hidden fondness for mu- 
sicians, but he keeps it under perfect con- 
trol. At work with his orchestra, he is so 
immaculately severe that a few players 
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lv. but his left hand—often called the 
most graceful in music—is a sculptor's 
hand. shaping and molding each sound 
grasping the fortissimos, summoning the 
dominant voices and, for excited counter- 
rhythms and violent colors, fluttering like 
a bird caught in a storm. “Between con- 
ductor and orchestra.” Szell says, “‘a great 
deal must occur below the conscious level. 
There must be an understanding that is 
mystical and even occult. The freshness 
of the eyes, the mood—each movement 
must transmit itself to the players as an 
unmistakable musical signal.” 

Szell’s signals spring from an orderly 
and highly developed sense of the orches- 
tra, which he regards as an extension of 
his baton. “My urge to polish and finish 


WELCOMING RALLY FOR ORCHESTRA AT SEVERANCE Hatt 


Like sport 


complain of his cruelty, hinting darkly 
that he has driven a musician or two into 
emergency mental care, Others feel that 
he is so coldly unresponsive to their feel- 
ings that he pushes them past the point 
of artistic aspiration, rehearsing so much 
that they pass their peak before concert 
time. “If you really want to hear how 
good we are, come to rehearsal.” says a 
Cleveland violinist, 

Szell also offends players by being so 
devoutly musical that at times he is scant- 
ily human. When a violinist took a bone- 
jouncing spill down a long flight of stairs 
Szell heard about it and asked in horror 
‘Did he crush his fiddle?” When a visit 
ing member of the Berlin Philharmonic 
expressed astonishment that Cleveland's 
musicians would put up with a man like 
Sell, a Szell man mused: “It’s ironic. 
Over there, they have democracy. Here. 
we have the Third Reich.” To most of the 
players though, partic ularly the first-chair 
men, Szell’s demands are justified by 
Szell’s achievements: genius, they are con- 
ced. is its own excuse, 

Sculptor's Hand. On the podium, Szell 
is formal and correct—his beat firm. his 
style understated. His baton moves stolid- 
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fans elsewhere, they ck 





int and shout and cheer 





details has resulted in a playing style here 
that distinguishes ours from any other 
orchestra.” he says. “The extreme care 
and cultivation of each of the elements 
of phrasing and articulation result in a 
delivery that puts vital musical qualities 
into relief—a relief that may have gone 
blurred before in a hundred hearings.’ 

Some critics have found Szell’s voice in 
French music distressingly guttural, Even 
some of his own musicians are displeased 
with the maestro’s appreciation of the ro- 
mantic repertory, When Szell schedules 
Debussy’s La Mer, the boys in the band- 
room call it “Das Merde.” Szell's few 
shortcomings are all in this direction. His 
music sometimes lacks the panache neces- 
siry to take life, the exuberant joy in 
filling the air with sound that marks the 
music Boston has heard for years and that 
Ormandy makes in Philadelphia. Such 
criticism wins only a lofty bat of the eyes 
from behind the maestro’s thick glasses. 
“It is perfectly legitimate to prefer the 
hectic, the arhythmic, the untidy.” he 
says, “but to my mind, great artistry is 
not disorderliness,” 

The articulate clarity and precise bal- 
ance that Szell has brought to the Cleve- 





land give its performances a depth of de- 
tail and an intricacy that approach cham- 
ber music. The “chamber-music sound” is 
Szell’s preoccupation, and before the 
Cleveland rehearses any new score. Szell 
adds to it a whole vocabulary of his own 
signs and symbols that refine the musical 
directions until the maestro’s ideas are 
inescapable. His musicians respond to his 
directions with astonishing agility. Once, 
when Szell assured a guest pianist that the 
orchestra would follow the piano in the 
first notes of a concerto, the pianist prank- 
ishly swooped into the music at double 
time; the orchestra spoke back in perfect 
echo, and Szell beamed with delight from 
the podium. 

New Mozart. With his watchmaker’s 
taste for orderliness and for small details, 
Szell is misty only about his early years 
casting much of his childhood into the 
narrow closet that contains the very few 
things he has ever forgotten. He was born 
in Budapest and grew up in Vienna as the 
only child of a Hungarian father and a 
Slovak mother. His father was director 
of the Wach-und-Schliess Gesellschatt 
(“Wake-Up and Lock-Up Company”), a 
private door-shaking police force for Vi- 
enna’s gentry. At four, George expressed 
both his musical precocity and his podium 
personality by reaching up and slapping 
his mother’s wrist whenever she struck a 
Wrong note on the piano. Three years 
later. Szell had two music teachers— 
young girls who came to his house every 
day to discipline his practice and teach 
him theory—and before he was ten, he 
was the master pupil of Vienna’s famous 
piano teacher, Richard Robert. The fol- 
lowing year, even English papers were 
calling Szell “the new Mozart.” 

Szell managed to survive his Vienna 
days without picking up any Gemiitlich- 
keit. A few days before his 16th birthday 
his fellow piano prodigy, Rudolf Serkin 
noticed some of Szell’s own compositions 
on Professor Robert's desk. Serkin, then 
only twelve and in deep awe of Szell 
took the pieces home and practiced furi- 
ously so he could play them for George 
as a birthday gift. When the day came 
and Serkin played through his gift, Szell 
cut him into the carpet by saying “Ser- 
kin! How can you play such trash?” The 
remark still makes Serkin wince, and it 
still makes Szell chuckle. 

In the summer of his 17th year, Szell 
Was vacationing with his family at the 
Bad Kissingen spa when the conductor 
of the visiting Vienna Philharmonic was 
hit in the groin with a tennis ball and 
knocked out of action. He turned his 
baton over to Szell, who had been pester- 
ing him all summer, and Szell was an 
immediate success. The following year 
Szell was in Berlin, appearing as conduc- 
tor, pianist and composer at a concert of 
the Berlin Philharmonic. Richard Strauss 
heard Szcll play his transcription of 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, and soon after- 
ward chose him as his assistant in Berlin. 
Though Szell continued to give occasional 
piano recitals, he made up his mind to 
devote himself to conducting from that 
point on. Today, Szell elaborately insists 
that he abandoned the piano because a 
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On Trans-Canada Air Lines, every plane to Canada 
is Rolls-Royce powered for supreme reliability, 
smoothness and speed. 

The service is Rolls-Royce standard, too — TCA’s 
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committee of the world’s three greatest 
pianists called on him and begged him 
fo retire. 

Surrender. Szell began to spend his 
spare time bumming around bandrooms 
pestering musicians to teach him the tech- 
nique of their instruments. At 19 he suc 
ceeded Otto Klemperer as principal con- 
ductor of the Strasbourg Municipal The- 
ater; at 24 he moved on to Darmstadt 
where there was a fresh supply of virtu- 
osos to wheedle. “What stood out in 
Szell’s talent,” says his old friend Max 
Rudolf, now a downstate neighbor as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
was his early genius at reading and re- 
membering musical scores.” Szell used 
that genius for his own amusement- 
playing full orchestrated scores on the 
plano in one dazzling transcription that 
called out all the orchestra's hidden voices. 
All his life, playing Till Eulenspiegel has 





SzeLt at TEN 


Senius, yes. Gemiitlichkeit, no. 
been almost a hobby with him; at any 
party, at the faintest invitation, he will sit 
down and race through the piece, and in 
the old days, he would run a cuff link 
down the keys (o sound the staceato turns 
of the ratchet that hangs Till. 

Before he was 4o, Szell had conducted 
all Europe's leading orchestras, and it was 
clear that he was a prodigy who had kept 
all his promises. He married young, but 
lost his wife to his ardent first violinist, 
\ few vears later, Szell married his pres- 
ent wife Helene, who had two sons by 
a former marriage. At the outbreak of 
World War II, the Szells were marooned 
in New York. and they decided to remain 
in the U.S. for the duration. Helene’s chil 
dren, however, were left behind. One dis- 
appeared during the occupation of France 
as did Szell’s parents, who were presumed 
to have died in a Nazi concentration 
camp. The other son rejoined his family in 
1945 on the first’ postwar immigration 
visa issued in France—a_ sign that Szell 
was already in string pulling position in 
his new country. 

Szell made his New York debut in 1941 
as guest conductor of Toseanini’s NBC 
Symphony. A year later he was hired by 
the Metropolitan Opera, and soon he was 
busy as a guest conductor of all the major 
U.S. orchestras and a good many of the 
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@URK UZZLE—BLACK 


SZeLe (RIGHT) & Wire (FAR LEFT) AT CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA BALL 


Hard Szell with the players 


minor The Cleveland appointment 
was oOlfered in 1946, and after extracting 
an unconditional surrender on all musical 
matters from the Cleveland Musical Arts 
\ssociation.* Szell arrived the following 
fall to begin the task he had dreamed of 
all through his gypsy “building 
and shaping an orchestra into an instru- 
ment of ideal musicality. 

"Something Is Wrong.” His techniques 
were as bold as his ambitions. Though 
he sacked only twelve of the 94 musicians 
he inherited, another dozen or so moved 
on to other orchestras where the pace was 
gentler. For two or three. the chilly sight 
of Szell on the podium was an inspiration 
to give up music lor the used-car business, 

Unlike Stokowski. who is adept at 
artful cajolery, or Toscanini, who swore 

Italian that those who 
refused to translate for 
small in- 
offenders with 


ones. 





years 


so eloquently in 
understood him 
others, Szell 
sults; he 


Is a surgeon ot 


freezes musical 
a long, unblinking stare. His players call 
him “Cyclops.” He calls first-chair men 
by their first names, but to others he will 
simply say, “Clarinet. you're faltering 

or “Clean up your sound, Bassoon.” For 
all his cold-eved demand for perfection 
though. to musicians he admires, Szell 
can be surprisingly warm. “If I play well, 
says Pianist Leon Fleisher, “he calls me 
‘Schnozzle.” If I play very well, he calls 
me ‘Schnozzola.” And if I play very, 
well, it’s 





a 


very 
Schnozzolone.’ 

Every so often, the maestro relaxes and 
shares a joke with his whole orchestra. 
Szell’s gags. when they come, delight his 
musicians, but more often than not they 





No small trick, Wh 


pointed 


1 Lukas Foss was ap 
the Buffalo Phil 
orchestra's execu 

that the box office 
of th 


musical director 





December, 
committee warned 


harmonic last 











lemanded he play masters 


not bizarre music or just his own music 
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oft Szell with the patron 

also cost him one more friend. When 
Canadian Pianist Glenn Gould turned 
up for a rehearsal in Cleveland, he went 


into his usual piano-bench ritual: up a 
millimeter, down a smidgen, up just a 
tri’e. down a hair. up lime-and- 
Motion-Man Szell from the 
podium as long as he could stand it. At 
last he spoke: “Perhaps if I were to slice 
one-sixteenth of an inch off your de rriere, 
Mr. Gould, we could begin. 

But most often, it is Szell who doesn't 
get the joke. In 1954 the year Cleveland 
last won the pennant, Szell’s musicians 
arranged to play Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game at rehearsal by way of celebrating. 
Szell marched into the hall, mounted the 
podium, raised his baton and said: “First 
Mahler.” At the downbeat. Szell was 
horrited. “No, no, no!” he 
“Something is wrong.” The 
concertmaster explained. “Ah, a joke, 
said unsmiling Szell. “Heh. heh, heh. 
Then right back to work. ‘First, Mahler. 

Imperfect Footing. Szell claims he 
would have laughed but he did not know 
the tune. His blessing and his misfortune 
is that he remains an Old World per- 
sonality, bridging two cultures, and find- 
ing imperfect footing in the new one 
whenever he runs into anyone less seri 
ous and dedicated than he is himself. At 
the orchestra's Severance Hall, he 
around the box office and the 
office. upsetting secretaries and clerks, all 
the while musing about “a little legacy 
left to me by Richard Strauss—always 
consult the box-oflice man.” 

Szell’s fascination with the box office is 
no idle pastime. By quizzing the ticket 
sellers, he learns how his musical-educa- 
tion program is going and whether the 
audience is hungry for new music or 
homesick for old. Though he has encour- 
young playing their 


stared on 


screamed. 
crestfiallen 


shoops 


business 


aged composers by 


works in the height of the orchestra’s 
season, he is generally thought to be a 
conservative programmer. He _ worries 
about encroachments upon 
repertory by music’s popularizers: he 
would like to play Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony more often, but now that the 
magic violinists have had their day with 
it. it has become almost an embarrass- 
ment. “The repertory is shrinking,” he 
says, “but there is one consolation, Every 
day new people come to life who have 
never heard Beethoven's Fifth. They are 
a small benefit of the population explo 
sion.” In the music that Szell knows and 
likes best—Mozart. Beethoven, Brahms 
Haydn, Schumann. Dvorak and Smetana 

-the Cleveland is hard to beat. 

Two Tickets. To those who do not 
know him, Szell often appears menacing 
—and to a degree he is. A pair of man- 
agers have had their walking papers from 


the classical 





Szell. He is a compulsive pedagogue 
teaching janitors how to sweep, clerks 


how to type. chauffeurs how to drive. He 
looks over press releases and programs; 
when he walks down the hall and notices a 
paper in a man's hand he stops and says 
“May I?° When he coaxed the manage- 
ment to spend $200,000 to rebuild the 
acoustical interior of the orchestra's 
grandly opulent hall four vears ago, pre- 
dictably. the man who did the job was 
Szell’s man. Predictably, too, the job was 
an amazing success: the first day of re 
hearsals, the orchestra nearly deafened it 
self in the lively new room. 

Szell's few friends in Cleveland 
say that success has mellowed him, but 
only rarely do hints of this change drift 
out to the world at large. On forays into 
guest-conducting, he always bags a new 
enemy or two for his trophy room. At 
the New York Philharmonic, where he 
will conduct during March. he has always 
scored low with prideful musicians; when 
Toscanini died, a musician who was re- 
fused an invitation to the funeral 
‘All right, but reserve me two tickets for 
Szell’s.” In San Francisco. where he broke 
off a conducting assignment and _ huffed 
back to Cleveland, many people remain 
convinced that his only aim was to em- 


close 


said 


barrass the West Coast orchestra, Such 
accusations leave Szell almost wordless 
with dismay: “Oh. my.” he will say, “and 


for once I was trving to be a good boy.” 
further he into Szellish 
“The cause of such troubles? Per 
artistic 


Pressed retreats 
humor 
haps the incompatibility of the 
and inartistic temperaments. 

Cleveland, he says at every opportunity 
is my home.” But the minute his sched- 
ule permits. he disappears to 
where he plays golf (“gladly but badly") 
and heckles his wife in the kitchen. He 
seldom entertains, but when he does his 
door may the maestro smiling 
absurdly from inside an apron that says 
Whoo-pee™ across the front. And there 
is the grand piano, the small treasury of 
art, the cabinet of great wines, the well 
set table. Helene, his wife, is dauntlessly 
affable, but, try though he will, Szell in 
company seems to be listening to the in- 
terior music that he likes better. 

Szell has built his orchestra from 94 to 


Europe 


Open on 
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105 players. extended its season from 20 
to 26 weeks, signed a brisk recording con- 
tract with Epic Records, and won a large 
new audience for his yearly tours. Asso- 
ciate Conductor Robert Shaw’s Cleveland 
Orchestra Chorus has been 
201 members, and it is now nearly the 
peer of his Chorale. The orchestra's wom- 


increased to 


en’s committee now has 1,300 members 
busies itself with sternly taught courses 
in music appreciation, then goes out to 


round up contributions to fill in the or- 
chestra’s immense deficit. The musicians 
astonished at being celebrities. have large- 
ly resigned themselves to the occasional 


THE TOP US. 
ORCHESTRAS 


‘THE five major American orchestras 
are by general consent the Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago. They share important 
characteristics —excellence prestige and 
money troubles. Each loses money every 
season: the New York and Philadelphia, 
with budgets of around $2.000.000 each, 
earn more than So‘; of their costs. but 
the Cleveland, which spends $500,000 a 
year less, earns only 47%. All look very 
much the same, though the Cleveland’s 
violas sit where the New York has its 
cellos, and Szell uses one more trombone 
and one less horn than Erich Leinsdorf 
does in Boston, The has the 
greatest number of foreign-born musi- 
cians with 33, the Philadelphia the few- 
with 15. Other distinctions: 
The New York Philharmonic is the 
oldest American orchestra, and by far 
the most famous. Its concerts have been 
broadcast on radio for 33 years, and it 
has 15,000 regular subscribers most of 
whom never attend a concert but pay $5 
or more each year for program notes to 
accompany the Its tours 
have taken it abroad more often than 
any other orchestra, and its appearances 
on television (with Leonard Bernstein 
the lucid, chatty narrator) have won it 
a wide audience of young people. 

But for all its successes, its career has 
been scarred by long periods of turbu- 
lence. Seven seasons under the pleas- 
ant direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
dimmed its luster, with audience, musi- 
cians and critics all bickering over the 
orchestra’s wayward course. When Bern- 
stein took over in 1958, the Philharmon- 
ic began to recapture the audience that 
it had not had since its “Golden Era 
under Toscanini in the As the 
only American-born conductor of a ma- 
jor U.S. orchestra, Bernstein brought 
the Philharmonic new esprit and quieted 
its cranky audience. But soon his St. 
Vitus conducting technique upset even 
his fans; to many of them, he seems 
to be much better at conducting the 
audience than the orchestra, 


some 


Boston 


est 


broadcasts. 
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pain of Szell’s whip; 67 of them now own 


homes in Cleveland, butchers 
them at the supermarket, and. as one says 
even the bank knows you have roots if 


wave to 


you're in the orchestra.” 

Almost Aristotelian. Content that he 
at last has the glorious instrument he has 
heard in his inner ear all his life, Szell 
still works tirelessly, training young con 
ductors. learning new scores. His peda- 
goguery is perfectly undiminished: he 
gives golf lessons to golfers who play bet- 
ter. teaches tailors how to cut his tails 
so that the coat will not flap while he con- 
ducts: tight armholes, ballooning sleeves. 


WALTER DARAN 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


Bernstein has shown a great flexibility 
and responsiveness to new programming 
ideas, and under him the New York 
Philharmonic has achieved a mastery of 
modern music. though Bernstein's ap- 
proach to the classics is sometimes will- 
ful and distorted. The brass section is 
peerless. and the whole orchestra plays 
with exhilaration and drive. “My ob- 
jection to some of the big orchestras in 
this country.” Bernstein that 
they always sound like the X or the Y 
orchestra. The point in giving concerts 
is not to orchestra's sound 
but a composer's sound.” 

The Orchestra 
sound all its own, though Conductor 
Eugene Ormandy is rankled by the idea 
of a “Philadelphia Sound”; it’s the “Or- 
mandy Sound,” he says. In either case, 
the Philadelphia often seems like one 
great violin in the sky. Its lush sound 
persists deep into the driest classics 
where Ormandy, a former violinist and 
a rhapsodic conductor, finds himself in 
occasional trouble. But in the immense 
music that is his specialty, Ormandy is 
without equal. In the 1oth and 20th 
century showpieces that he likes to con- 
duct, Ormandy joyfully exhibits the 
great virtuosity of Philadelphia's strings 
and winds. 

Ormandy has led the Philadelphia for 
27 years, a longer tenure than that of 
any other major conductor. He shares 
with Bernstein an unbounded confidence 
in his players ; though none call him 
“Gene,” as New York musicians call 
Bernstein “Lenny’’); in rehearsals, he 
treats them with a firm but gentle hand. 
On the podium. he uses no baton and 


says, “Is 


present an 


has a 


Philadelphia 


EUGENE ORMANDY 


Occasionally, he gets off an almost Aris- 
totelian aphorism: “Music,” he will say 
pinching the bridge of his nose. “is indi- 


visible. The dualism of feeling and think- 
ing must be resolved to a state of unity 


in which one thinks with the heart 


feels with the brain.” 


and 


His demands on musicians are still dead- 
ly. While rehearsing the Berlin Philhar- 


monic for a recording some time ago 
worked the players so hard that 


manager said 


he 


their 
“Come, come, Szell, you're 


going at this as if it were a matter of life 


and death.” 
you see?” he said. “It is! It is!” 





MARTHA HOLMES 


ERICH LEINSDORF 


with his right hand liberated, gives his 
deepest concentration to color and bal- 
ance, Perhaps as a result, his tempos 
sometimes drift. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
the supreme U.S. orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitsky from 1924 to 1949. 
Charles Munch, who led the orchestra 
from 1949 until last fall, allowed its 
standards to slip somewhat, sparing only 
the French repertory as Boston’s private 
domain. Under Erich Leinsdorf, 51, one 
of the Metropolitan Opera's greatest con- 
ductors, the orchestra has already re- 
gained a degree of its lost precision of 
ensemble, and it retains its long reputa- 
tion as the orchestra richest in virtuosos. 

Leinsdorf uses no baton and conducts 
with a stiff and angular style. His dress 
coat reaches nearly to his ankles, and 
from the audience he looks like an aging 
seaman sending semaphore signals to 
some distant ship. The Boston has the 
longest season of all ( 50 weeks), includ- 
ing Tanglewood in the summer and— 
for the g2 members willing to play Vien- 
nese waltzes and champagne music—a 
stint with Arthur Fiedler’s Boston Pops. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
begun a period of transition that could 
last another three or four years until 
things settle down. Before his resigna- 
tion last spring, Fritz Reiner, 74, built 
the Chicago into one of the best-disci- 
plined orchestras in the world. Chicago's 
new man, who will arrive next season, is 
Jean Martinon, 53, a composer and con- 
ductor and presently the General Music 
Director in Diisseldorf. Martinon, a 
Frenchman, will inherit the most Ger- 
manic orchestra outside Germany. 


Szell looked stunned, “Don't 
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ART 
La Plume de Mon Oncle 


In the years since his death in rogor, 
the dwarfish figure of Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautree has been surrounded by a fabric 
of legends—that he was a lecherous troll. 
happy only when he lived in the midst of 
a bevy of rowdy streetwalkers; that he 
was a black sheep and a profligate driven 
from his home by a wealthy and out- 
raged noble iily. The truth of the mat- 
ter may be quite the opposite, as a show 
called ‘“Toulouse-Lautrec and His Family” 
at the Museum of Rennes, France, sets 
out to prove. 

Nearly all the works on view came from 
widely scattered members of the artist’s 
family, and almost half of them have 
never before been seen by the public. 
Though Lautrec’s Parisian period—the era 
of the raflish La Goulue. Valentin the 
Boneless. and high-kicking Jane Avril 
was largely responsible for his fame, it is 
apparent that his childhood on the family 
estate in southern France shaped his des- 
tiny. The show in Rennes is a warm- 
hearted family album of portraits and 
sketches of the people and things that 
surrounded the crippled painter after he 
fell off a chair at the age of 13 and was 
doomed to live the rest of his days as 
a short-legged. gloriously talented freak. 
“L’oncle Henri,” says Lautree’s niece 
Countess Attems, “is as alive in my mem- 
ory as though I had seen him yesterday. 
Afraid of him? Was Snow White fright- 
ened by her dwarfs?” 

rhe family is an ancient and illustrious 
one; Lautrec’s armor-clad ancestors went 
on the Crusades, his rich grandfather 
father and uncles, all did their bit toward 
the greater grandeur of France, They were 
artists, too, as proved by their sketches of 
hunting scenes and country life. which are 
included in the exhibition. Says Count 
Robert de Toulouse-Lautrec, the painter's 
cousin and closest survivor: “Perhaps if 
Henri had not been deformed, he would 
have become a diplomat or an officer, But 
he certainly would have painted too.” 














COROIER & EKSTAOM GALLERY 


Bay's “GENERAL” 
Barefoot in the wine. 


° 
Brass in Brocade 

Enrico Baj, 38, remembers as a teen- 
ager in Milan during World War II see- 
ing resplendent Fascist generals swarming 
in the streets like Fiats. He has never 
liked military brass since, and is appalled 
by the way the world is again accepting 
“as reasonable and respectable the utter- 
ances and actions of these people.” ap- 
parently drawing little distinction between 
Fascist and any other kind of general. His 
painting runs largely to poking fun at 
stuffed shirts in medal-festooned tunics. 
On parade last week at the Manhattan 
gallery of Cordier & Ekstrom were half a 
dozen Baj generals, joined by other adroit 
spoofs in cloth, glass, paint and wood, 

Baj's father, mother and sister are en- 
gineers. and in an efiort to hold his own 
in such a household he 
trained for medicine and then switched to 
law. He practiced law desultorily, but 
much preferred to haunt the artists’ cafés 
of Milan. In one of them, while sitting on 
a barrel with his feet in a basin of white 
wine, Baj (pronounced buy) met a paint- 
er named Sergio Dangelo, He dropped the 
law, took up art full time. and joined 
Dangelo in forming something called the 
“Nuclear Movement” in painting. 

Baj, who nowadays keeps his shoes on 
is a litthe embarrassed about the move- 
ment; “We tended to draw mushrooms.” 
But his youthful willingness to experiment 
led him to some novel materials for col- 
lage: broken glass, nails, bones, metal and 
cloth—cloth that reminded him of the 
brocaded chairs, heavy draperies, dust- 
catching wall hangings of a century-old 
villa in the Italian lake country, where 
his family used to spend the summer. 

Cloth is the chief material for his gen- 
erals. Some of them. like Portrait of a 
General (1961), are uniformed in camou- 
tlage colors. their swollen chests decorated 
with real ribbons, braid and buttons. (The 
eyes are real watch faces.) The back- 
grounds, like those of most of his works, 





’ 





professional 


Lavutrec’s Lavrrec 


Twisted in the legend. 


are remnants of fancy brocade. scraps of 
mattress ticking. He uses felt for faces, 
slopping on features with paint; some- 
times the mouths have shards of 
for teeth. bits of lace for noses. 

He also provides his generals with la- 
dies. In one collage. Dressed Woman, a 
star-shaped collar of jet heads 
a pompon fringe gathered around a ro- 
sette that might represent a nose. Look 
into My Eyes is a funny felt face with 
cut-glass-mirror eves. a rose for a nose, 

Last year Baj. touring Russia. happened 
to drop in at Moscow during a military 
celebration. and found it not unlike Milan 
during the war. “There they were.” he 
chuckles, “all those generals again, with 
their chests covered in medals,” 


From El Greco to Goya 


Rounding up a 
Spanish painting has never been an easy 
task—outside Spain. In Europe, Spanish 
work was almost unknown until after Na- 
poleon’s looting and the later purchases 
of Louis Philippe gave France and Austria 
a chance to assemble collections. Madrid's 
Prado gallery, of course, still has the most. 


glass 


crowns 


collection of classic 


In the U.S., where collectors equipped 
with bulging pocketbooks and ranging 


tastes assiduously bought up Spanish mas- 
terpicces in recent generations, there are a 
number of good private and public collee- 
tions to draw from, It is from these that 
the show “El Greco to Goya.’ which 
opened Jast week at Indianapolis’ John 
Herron Museum of Art. was borrowed 
the biggest and best gathering of classic 
Spanish work in this country, 

All the big names are there, Four 
familiar-looking Velasquez portraits add 
their placid luster to the candid Goyas 
and the anamorphic El Grecos, Glimpsed 
as a whole, the exhibition has an almost 
rotogravure quality in the predominant 
browns and blacks of the backgrounds, 
the dramatic lighting that seems to spot- 
light colorful details like the little nose- 
gay on the staff of Ribera’s Saint Joseph 
(opposite), Landscapes are notably miss- 
ing: Spanish painters were mostly in- 
terested in painting people rather than 
scenery. But religious subjects, redolent 
of the mystery and aspiration that typi- 
fied every Spaniard’s day-by-day point of 
view, abound. Murillo’s Clirist After the 
Flagellation (overleaf) has a tragic, mys- 
tic quality, On the other hand, Zurbaran’s 
St. Francis Praying, painted around 1650 
is a surprisingly sophisticated example of 
religious preoccupation; St. Francis seems 
almost like a zealot interrupted at prayer 
and, like many old Spanish works, the 
picture looks surprisingly modern. 

The least typically Spanish work is that 
of Juan van der Hamen y Ledén, whose 
father was a Flemish painter in Madrid. 
Completely Flemish in technique and ap- 
proach, Van der Hamen had a tremendous 
influence in forming the school of Spanish 
still-life painting that later developed with 
Melendez, De Loarte and Goya. 
After the show closes in Indianapolis in 
late March. it will go to the Museum of 
Art of the Rhode Island School of Design 
in Providence for a month, and then be 
dispersed again to its scattered owners. 


even 


TAFT MUSEUM. CINCINNATI 


SPANISH MASTERS 
IN INDIANA 


\ PLAIN. PLUMP LADY—and she knew it—was Queen Maria 
Luisa. Francisco Goya painted her tl vay, an le the 


portraits were not flattering, the queer 


ST. FRANCIS PRAYING,” painted by Zurbaran with 
dramatic highlighti: s of 81 we 
iards at John Herron Museum of Art in 
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FUTURE PREACHER PICKERING 


SEMINARIES 


The Ministers of Tomorrow 

Piety is no for learning.” 
says Executive Secretary John P. Clelland 
of Philadelphia’s Westminster Theological 
Seminary. “We think that the Christian 
religion is true and capable of intellec- 
tual defense.” Most modern Protestant 
congregations, heavily salted with college- 
educated people, would agree- 
der 


substitute 


-and won- 
vhether the supply of future minis- 
ters is able enough and numerous enough. 
rhe answer, gathered by Time 
spondents reporting on the country’s ma 
jor Protestant there 
is plenty of quality enrolled there, but 
not enough quantity. 

Students 
ministry are 





corre 
seminaries. is that 
who are interested in the 


among the ablest 
ceptive and well-balanced 


most per 
of the nation’s 
young men, says Union Theological Semi 
nary’s President Henry P. Van Dusen. 
The men who come here to study do not 
adds President 
Alvin N. Rogness of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. “but to engage it 
with vital issues.” In one year, a 
third of the students at Vale Divinity 
School were Phi Beta Kappas; of 39 stu- 
dents who entered Austin (Texas) Pres 
byterian Theological Seminary last vear 
13 had IQs of 130 or more. At Vanderbilt 
reports Dean William C. Finch. seminari- 
ins are “as 


come to escape society 


recent 


2 group equal to or bette: 
than” other graduate students. 

Standing Still. But if they like the 
looks of the new crop, seminary 
ire not happy about its size. Seminary 
enrollment has hovered steadily around 


1936, and the number of 
| 


othecials 





Oo since 
vacant manses grows larger each year. 
There is no cause for satisfaction,” warns 
the scorekeeper of the profession, Dr. 
Charles ‘Taylor of the American Associa- 
Theological Schools. “We've got 
to do more than mark time. 

The marginal denominational 
ies are the ones mostly marking time. 
The big ones are getting bigger. The 
interdenominational elite—Harvard, Yale 
Chicago and Union—get more than they 
can take. At the University of Chicago 
Divinity School Dean Jerald 
Brauer, applications are go‘; higher than 
at the same time last year. 


tion ol 


semiar- 


reports 
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Skeptical, but sea 


RELIGION 


Talent Raids. Seminary officials feel 
that hundreds of potential ministers are 
sidetracked to secular fields that offer op- 
portunities for service—the Peace Corps 
for example. As a result, many divinity 
schools are now openly—and successfully 

recruiting students of Fuller 
rheological Seminary in gets 
200 inquiries 
evangelical 
six  part-t 
puses in 





promise. 
Pasadena 


a year in response to its 





journals, has 
e recruiters who tour cam- 
search of ini 
The director of 


ads in religious 








potential ministers. 
Austin 
Presby tenian Vheologic il Seminary travels 


more than <,000 





admissions at 
miles a year visiting 
churches and colleges in the Southwest. 


Seminaries also compete—fiercely—for 


name” theologians; Austin’s President 
David Stitt complains that “it's worse 
than the used-car business.” Perhaps the 


talent-raiding these davs 
which 
Tillich from 

Langdon Gilkey from Vanderbilt 


most ambitious 
recently has 
Harvard 


Charles 


done by Chicago 


signed up Paul 


Stinnette from Union, and Joseph Harou- 
tunian from nearby McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary (although it lost Lu 


theran Church Historian Jaroslav Pelikan 
to Yale 

"Internship" Is In. Profes 
ity is easier than it used to be 
seminaries have 





al mobi 
because 
reached 


most consensus 


on curriculum: plenty of theology and a 
although 

Moody Bible Institute 
two-year “pre-aviation 
Che trend 


minimum ol how to courses 


Chicago's famed 
still offers a 

for flying missionaries 
itic theology, Biblical 
New and Old Testament lan- 
ind to a study of the most vital 
ideas found in modern secular thought. 
Princeton’s Dr. Hugh Kerr uses jazz re- 
cordings and slides of modern art in his 
sym- 


cours¢ 





now is to 
criticism 


guages 


classroom discussions of religious 
bol rhere is no sense in showing a 
seminarian how to hold a baby for bap- 
tism—he'll learn that later,” says Dean 
John Bowen Coburn of Episcopal The- 
ological School in Cambridge. Mass. 

Students do get practice. “The big word 
now is internship,” says President Stuart 
Anderson of the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion. Cambridge Episcopal requires Its 
students to spend a summer interning in 
hospitals and prisons. Lutheran seminar- 
ians from Concordia in St. Louis. visit 
rig mental hospitals weekly lor 
lectures on practical psychology. William 
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PETERS 


B. Abernethy, 23, of Union Theological 


is typical of those who feund some of 


their preconceptions shattered; when he 





conducted a Bible study class with a group 
of East Harlem housewives. he 
veling These women 


With insights more 


says. mar 
would 
profound and incisive 


come up 


than my 
The 


these 


own, 
ittitude of 
days says 


theological students 
Brauer, is 


Har- 


finds 


Chicago's 
‘deeply skeptical, but 
vard’s Dr. J. Lawrence Burkholder 
that almost all the 
what apprehensive when it comes to their 





searching. 


students are some 


faith.” Many find serious gaps in the the 
ology that comes to them across the le« 
tern, Says George Pickering, 25, a senior 


Problems like disarmament 
they 


it Chicago 
so transcend the kind of 

kind of ethics 
have been boxed 


radiation 
shall I spit at my 
that we're lost, Ethics 
in over the ages into a kind of gentility, 
Barth, Bultmann, Bonhoeffer. The fa- 
miliar names of contemporary theology 
lillich, Barth, the two Niebuhrs 
the intellectual staples of the seminaries 
but some students feel that there is not 
enough communication between U.S. and 
European Robert B. 
Shepard Jr. a senior at Southern Cal 
ifornia School of Theology, complains of 
American thee 


aunt 


remain 


theologians. and 





‘a serious lag in gical 
thought.’ 

\t the Candler School of Theology 
in Atlanta, the students and faculty are 
caught up in a long-running debate on the 
value of West Germany's Rudolf Bult 
mann and his “demythologizing” of the 
Gospels. Another thinker in 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer at 
Christian ethics who was killed by the 
Nazis in Recently at 
Episcopal, five students asked the faculty 





vogue Is 
theologian of 
1045. Cambridge 
to organize a special course on Bonhoefier. 


Students also get absorbed in ecumeni- 


cism. Episcopal has a seminar comparing 
recent Anglican and Roman Catholic the- 
ology, and students from Union and the 
Catholic Maryknoll Fathers’ seminary at 
Ossining, N.Y.. have exchanged informal 
weekend visits to discuss the common 
bases of their faith, 


“The seminarian today.” says Union’s 
James Livingston, 32, “is not 
by the need for 


R. Peters 


motivated 
Vale's Claude 


who graduated with a major 


success, 
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Allied has more 
vans ready 


to move you 
than any other 
van line 


ALLIED 





YOU CAN TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 





the only 
NEW hotel 
on 
New York's 
SMART 
East Side 


800 cheerful, attractive rooms and 
suites, all with bar-refrigerators, 
extra ‘phone in the bath, TV, hi-fi 
radio, Other extras include: 24-hour 
room service; in-hotel garage: con- 
cierge; two delightful restaurants: 
Gaucho Steak House, Casa del Cafe. 
Rates from S14 single; $16 double. 


the t 
UMMIT 


OF NEW YORK 
East 51st at Lexington - (212) PL 2-7000 
A LOEW'S HOTEL 
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in biology and a Phi Beta key, “prayer- 
fully re-examined myself and came to the 
conviction that my own particular talents 
and abilities could serve God and man 
better in the ordained ministry.” His 
brains and scientific background should 
make Peters one of the better intellectual 
defenders of Christianity in the vears 
ahead. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Kremlin Cooperation 

Pope John XNIIT, for all of his dislike 
for Communism, is willing to be polite 
about it. Gone is the defiance that Pius 
XII used to hurl at the Kremlin: instead 
Rome makes such amicable gestures as 
inviting Russian Orthodox observers to 
the Vatican Council. Last week the Pope 
produced in Rome a living n from his 
policy of easing tensions: Ukrainian Arch 
bishop Josyf Slipyi of Lvov. freed after 
18 vears of Soviet confinement. 





The spiritual leader of the Ukraine's 
2,000,000 Byzantine-rite Catholics. tall 
bearded Archbishop Slipyi. 71. is a Jesuit- 
trained theologian who was elevated to 
the episcopacy in Slipyi (pro- 
nounced slee-pay) protested a 
Russian attempt to force Byzantine- 
rite Ukrainians into the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, and in 1946 was imprisoned 
charged with “political crimes during the 
German occupation.” Confined to a tiny 
cell with four Catholic priests, he 
Mass in using dried 
bread for hosts and wine 
ting grapes and raisins ferment in a glass. 
In 1953 his hard-labor sentence was re- 
duced to house arrest in Lvov. but two 
vears later 
berian old people's home 
put to work as a servant. 

Meeting with Two Russians. Slipyi's 
the diplomatic handiwork of 
two close Curia friends of Pope John 
Augustin Cardinal Bea, chief of the Sec- 
retariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
and Gustave Cardinal Testa 
the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, which supervises Byzantine-rite 
Catholics. Late last November, Bea ar- 
ranged a quiet meeting between Testa and 
the two Russian observers at the Vatican 
Council. Testa smoothly pointed out that 
the Pope had officially disavowed a pro- 
test prepared by a group of Ukrainian 
bishops at the council objecting to 
the presence ol the Russians tactfully 
brought up the subject of Archbishop Sli 
pyi's confinement. The Russians 
promised to do what they could. and last 
month notified Cardinal Bea that Slipyi 
freed. A fortnight ag 
chief Dutch Monsignor Jan 
Willebrands. tlew secretly to Moscow, es- 
corted Slipyi by train to Vienna and then 





O30. 


postwar 


said 


secret crusts ol 


made by let- 


Slipyi was shipped to a Si 


where he was 


release is 


secretary ot 


long 





Bea 





would be 


assistint 


on to Rome. Slipyi had a personal audi- 
ence with the Pope, has since been resting 
at the Byzantine-rite monastery of Grot- 
taferrata, 15 miles southeast of 
He hopes eventually to return to Lvov. 
Only the Beginning. The Vatican re- 
gards Slipyi's release the begin 
ning. “This was a simple act of personal 


Rome. 


is only 





ArcueisHop Siipyr & FRIEND 
Out from Siberia. 


respect by the Russian government for 
Pope John.” says one Vatican official. “It 
also gives us hope that other negotiations 
will work out.” There is little doubt as 
to who would be the subjects of other 
negotiations: Hungary's Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty. a political refugee in the 
L.S. legation at Budapest since the 1956 
uprising, and Archbishop Josef Beran of 
Prague, who was seized by Czech Com- 
munists in 1950, has not heard 
trom since. 


Silencing the Outspoken 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
the foremost U.S. Catholic student of the 
intellectual problems surrounding church- 
state relations. His fellow Jesuit, Father 
Gustave Weigel. is a ranking expert on 
ecclesiology and ecumenicism, and a con- 
sultant to the Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity. Father Godfrey Diek- 
mann, of St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota 
distinguished Benedictine liturgical 
scholar. Swiss-born Hans Kiing of the 
University of Tubingen is one of the most 
exciting Catholic thinkers to emerge from 
since World War II, and one 
of the select few official theologians at 
the Council. The books of these men 
have all been published with episcopal 
testifying to their doctrinal 


been 


is 





Germany 


Imprimaturs 
orthodoxy. 

Last month the 
Council of Catholic 


Graduate Student 
University in Wash- 
ington submitted all these names on a list 
of a dozen speakers it proposed to invite 
for an extracurricular lecture series. Last 
week Monsignor Joseph McAllister, the 
rector ae knowledged 
Murray, Weigel. 
Reason: all have 


university's 
that he had 
Diekmann and 


vice 
rejected 


Kiing. 


been “outspoken on matters of concern 
to the Vatican Council” (which is cur- 
rently in adjournment), and he did not 


think that the university should give them 


a public platform. 
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“Our engineering lecture rooms allow 

the instructor to use filmed demon. 

strations as simply as he might use a 
blackboard. There is no visibility problem in 
these rooms. 

“The instructor can operate all projection 
equipment, and even run multi-reel movies 
from the front of the room. starting or stop 
ping his demonstration at will. 

“So many good delineative films are avail 
able that illustrations of the complex in en 
gineering can be communicated successfully 
this way. 

“We believe that with proper use of these 
tools of learning, an engineering instructor 
can make a point with his students more rapid- 
ly, increase their rate of learning, and improve 
upon their retention of what they learn. 

“Our projectors aren’t special models. 





G. W. Reep 
Chairman 


Division of Engineering 
Clarkson College 
of Technology 
¥ 


Potsdam, N 





They are standard Kopak PAGEANT 
Projectors, the newest ones available 
(AV-126-TR). We selected them after 
determining that they would be the simplest 
to operate, with as little trouble as possible,” 


> Kopak PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projectors 
are noted for their operating simplicity. They 
never embarrass their operator. They are also 
trouble-free, since they feature a transistorized 
sound system which is designed to remain free 
of maintenance for the life of the projector. 

A Kodak audiovisual dealer will willingly 
demonstrate these KopAK PAGEANT Projectors 
at your convenience. Call him. No obligation. 
of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Rochester 4, N. ¥ 


Our answer to the blackboard problem 
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MEDICINE 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
Flu & Paraflu 


The symptoms seemed to extend from 
sore throat, a cough, run- 
ny nose, varying degrees of fever -and 
there were sensationalized press reports of 
a “deadly threat to the elderly” and a 
“nationwide epidemic.” 

Thousands of Americans, mostly in the 
Eastern states, were down last week with 
something loosely described as thu. ‘The 
U.S. Public Health Service. on guard 
against a new epidemic of the Asian flu 
which first appeared in 1957, renewed its 
standard warning to groups of vulnerable 
people—pregnant women, patients who 
already have heart or lung disease, and the 


coast to coast 


than the usual winter run of colds and 
grippe. with negligible absentecism and no 
known cases of Asian flu. 

In New York City, thousands of adults 
complained of tlu—some of them rightly 
so, said the city health department after 
the presence of Asian virus had been con- 
firmed, More than too children in one in- 
stitution were afiected, Predictably, some 
patients. who were already weak when the 
flu struck them down. contracted a second 
(bacterial) infection and pneumonia. As 
a result, the city’s death rate rose, but not 
nearly as much as it had in the flu epi- 
demics of 1957-58 and 1960. 

Partial Immunity. Most alarming to 
many doctors was a New York City out- 
break of bronchiolitis and viral pneumonia 





VINCENT J. LOPEZ 


Ftv Snot at New York City HeattH DEPARTMENT 
A standard warning for a nonstandard epidemic. 


elderly—to get flu shots. Among children 
much of the illness was of an old type 
though one so recently distinguished from 
other diseases by medical scientists that it 
is not yet listed in the standard medical 
texts or dictionaries: paraintluenza, The 
same disease is also suspected in some 
adult illnesses. 

Spotty by Cities. The geographic spot- 
tiness of the outbreaks confused public 
health authorities, and laboratory workers 
had the tedious job of identifying submi- 
croscopic viruses in the laboratory to de- 
cide which of them were responsible for a 
particular patient's illness. The Asian A-2 
strain of influenza virus has been identi- 
fied in enough cases to convict it as the 
chief culprit in North Carolina's heavy 
outbreak of flu in January. The virus 
apparently spread to adjacent Virginia 
and South Carolina, and the University 
ot Georgia had a local incident. Farther 
west. there were contirmed outbreaks at 
Great Naval Training Center in 
Illinois, at the University of 
and in Kansas. 

Maryland has had heavy absenteeism 
in schools and colleges; more than 300 of 
Baltimore's 3.740 policemen did not show 
up for duty. But Philadelphia, only 100 
miles away, seemed to have nothing worse 
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Lakes 





among children. Some hospitals reported 
them twice as prevalent as ever before. 
And for this the Asian A-2 virus was not 
to blame. In many cases. the guilty mi- 
crobe was one of the paraintluenza viruses. 

There are three such viruses, distin- 
guished by numbers.* Paraintluenza t was 
first called Sendai virus, after the Japanese 
city where it was originally isolated, It is 
close enough kin to the true fu viruses to 
have once been called influenza D. Tt has 
now been found around the world, At one 
time or another, nearly every child in the 
U.S, gets infected with paratlu 1, and the 
illness is most likely to be severe in the 
very young. The resulting antibody may 
last a lifetime. but gives only partial im- 
munity: an adult can be reinfeeted with 
the same virus, though he may get nothing 
worse than a cold. 


Parainfluenza 2 is one of the common 


Medical 


the confusion 


added to 


In 189 


scientists themselves | 





with an overlap of names 
researcher thought the cause of influ 
and named it Macmophitus 
bacillus is 


a Germar 





enza was a bacillus, 








influenzae, That mw known to cause 


infections in some Nu victims, but only coinci 
dentally. In rg22 a related bacillus, found in the 
throats of both cats and man, was named Macme 
philus paraintucasec, but has nothing to do with 
diseases now known to be caused by viruses 


causes of croup in children. Whether it 
can reinfect them or attack adults is not 
yet known, Parainfluenza 3 behaves much 
like type 1. But 
hew to 


all these viruses are so 
that medical researchers 
still do not know such important details as 
the differences in their incubation periods 
after they infect a victim. New York 
City’s concurrent outbreaks of flu: and 
paraflu may provide some useful clues. 
Pediatricians have noted that parents 
tend to down with a moderatels 
severe about six days after a 


science 


come 
illness 
child gets sick. 


TOXICOLOGY 
Deadly Cookies 


Of all the poisons man has concocted 
to combat his insect and rodent enemies 
thallium sulfate is one of the most potent. 
Vermin can hardly stay away from it: 
they go right on nibbling baits containing 
the chemical until they have absorbed a 
fatal dose. Trouble is, children are likely 
to do the same, because thallium-sulfate 
baits are often put up in the shape of 
doughnuts or made of crumbled cookies. 
Last week. after years of tracking down 
victims of infantile curiosity, the A.M.A, 
Journal reported that nine ‘Texas children 
died of proven thallium-sulfate poisoning 
between 1954 and 1959, and at least 26 
others suffered lasting brain damage. Other 
cases have been reported from New York 
to Oregon. but they are most common in 
the South, where pesticides are most 
needed, U.S. Public Health Service re- 
searchers and their Texas colleagues re- 
port that “disturbing numbers of 
are still occurring throughout the South- 
ern states.” 

Vhallium sulfate (the inexpensive salt 
of a metal akin to lead) was used by some 
dermatologists as late as togo to make a 
patient’s hair fall out--which made it 
easier to treat ringworm of the scalp. 
After such treatment hundreds of patients 
became ill. and scores died. Thallium salts 
were shunted from the medicine cabinet 
to the poison shelf. In 1957, the ‘Texas 
legislature cut the allowable dose of thal- 
lium sulfate in a rat-poison mixture from 
: the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture did the same in 1960. But even 
the weaker mixture is dangerous: it takes 
only half an ounce of chemically adulter- 
ated cookies to kill an average three-year- 
old. And 15 of the cases in the A.M.A. 
Journal study developed after the new law 
was passed. 

Besides the nine children who died, the 
other 26 were found—months or 
after their accidental poisoning—to be 
suffering from uncontrolled and abnormal 
movements. severe mental illness or re- 
tardation. or combinations of these handi- 
Several of the children had to be 
sent to institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded. Since no safe and effective treat- 
ment for thallium poisoning has yet been 
perfected, doctors say that the only way 
to protect children against it is to forbid 
completely the use of thallium sulfate in 
preparations for household use. 





cases 
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TENNESSEE SIPPIN’ WHISKEY has to go through a Charcoal 


Mellowing vat drop by drop. Any faster, and we repack the vat. 


Charcoal Mellowing calls for seeping our whiskey 
down through 10 feet of tightly packed, hard maple 
charcoal. If the whiskey should come out any faster 
than a drop at a time, the vat is repacked and the 


whiskey is put through again. 





is Bite ies a l CHARCOAL 

sas } rFOCeSS re "CaS _ , 

A X ane dat needs MELLOWED 
a lot of seeing after. But once é) 

you've tried it, we believe, you'll agree the sippin’ DROP 


smoothness it gives Jack Daniel’s is worth all 


the pains we take. BY DROP 





© 1962, Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motiow. Prop., Ine 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY +» LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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WHAT DO YOU HAVE TO DO 
TO WORK FOR CBS NEWS? 


Charles Collingwood was a deck hand, 
cowpuncher and Rhodes Scholar before 
joining CBS Radio in wartime London. 

He reported the war from the Nazi blitz 
to the German surrender (earning a Pea- 
body Award for his coverage of the North 
African campaign). He was CBS News’ 
first UN Correspondent, later its first White 
House Correspondent. 

On TV, his programs have included 
“Person to Person” and “A Tour of the 


White House with Mrs. John F Kennedy.” 


You can hear Charles Collingwood every 
weekday afternoon on “Sidelights” over 
the CBS Radio Stations listed on the page 
opposite. These broadcasts are part of the 
unique DIMENSION series on the 
CBS Radio Network — 63 features 
a week on a range of fascinating and 
important subjects. 

Other CBS News men on DIMEN- 
SION include an ex-schoolteac 


David Schoenbrun; a former member of 
the State Department, Marvin Kalb; and 
several reformed newspaper men, includ- 

ing Eric Sevareid and Harry Reasoner. 
Men like these are the biggest reason 
why more and more people are turn- 
ing to CBS Radio for DIMENSION 

and News On-The-Hour. 

To work for CBS News you don’t 
have to have done something special, 

you have to be something special. 


CBS RADIO 











WHAT DO YOU HAVE 
TO DO TO GET THE BEST 
ON-THE-HOUR NEWS, 
INFORMATION AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
AROUND THE CLOCK? 


TUNE TO YOUR LOCAL 
CBS RADIO STATION! 


Alabama Gadsden WAAX, Mobile WKRG. Montgom- 
ery WCOV, Selma WGWC, Tuscumbia WVNA Arizona 
Phoenix KOOL, Tucson KOLD Arkansas El Dorado 
KELD Fort Smith KFPW California Bakersfield KERN, 
Chico KHSL, Eureka KINS, Fresno KFRE, Los An- 
geles KNX, Modesto KBEE, Palm Springs KCMJ, Red- 
ding KVCV, Sacramento KFBK, San Diego KFMB, 
San Francisco KCBS Colorado Colorado Springs 
KVOR, Denver KLZ, Grand Junction KREX Connecti- 
cut Hartford-Manchester WINF, Waterbury WBRY Dis- 
trict of Columbia Washington WTOP Florida Fort 
Myers WINK, Gainesville WGGG, Jacksonville WMBR, 
Key West WKWF, Miami WKAT, Orlando WOB8O, 
Pensacola WMEL, St, Augustine WFOY, Sarasota 
WSPB, Tallahassee WTNT, Tampa WDAE, West Palm 
Beach WJNO Georgia Albany WGPC, Athens WGAU 
Atlanta WYZE, Augusta WRDW, Columbus WRBL, 
Gainesville WGGA, Macon WMAZ, Savannah WTOC, 
Thomasville WPAX Idaho Boise KBO}, Idaho Falls 
KID Illinois Champaign WOWS, Chicago WBBM, Dan- 
ville WDAN, Decatur WSOY, Peoria WMBD, Quincy 
WTAD, Rock Island WHBF, Springfield WTAX Indiana 
Anderson WHBU, Fort Wayne WANE, Indianapolis 
WISH, Kokomo WIOU, Marion WMRI, Muncie WLBC, 
South Bend WSBT, Terre Haute WTH! lowa Cedar 
Rapids WMT, Des Moines KRNT, Mason City KGLO, 
Ottumwa KBIZ Kansas Topeka WIBW, Wichita KFH 
Kentucky Ashland WCMI, Hopkinsville WHOP, Lex- 
ington WVLK, Louisville WKYW, Owensboro WOMI, 
Paducah WPAD Louisiana Alexandria KALB, New Or- 
leans WWL, Shreveport KCIJ Maryland Baltimore 
WCBM, Cumberland WCUM, Frederick WFMD, Hagers- 
town WARK Massachusetts Boston WEE!, Groenfield 
WHAI, Pittsfield WERK, Springfield WMAS, Wo 
ter WNEB Michigan Adrian WABJ, Bad Axe WLEW, 
Detroit WIR, Grand Rapids WJEF, Kalamazoo WKZO 
Lansing WJIM, Port Huron WHLS, Saginaw WSGW 
Minnesota Duluth KDAL, Minneapolis WCCO Missis- 
sippi Meridian WCOC Missouri Joplin KODE. Kansas 
City KCMO, St. Louis KMOX, Springfield KTTS Mon- 
tana Butte KBOW, Missoula KGVO Nebraska Omaha 
WOW, Scottsbluff KOLT Nevada Las Vegas KLUC 
New Hampshire Concord WKXL, Keene WKNE, La- 
conia WEMJ New Jersey Atlantic City WFPG New 
Mexico Albuquerque KGGM, Santa Fe KVSF New York 
Albany WROW, Binghamton WNBF, Buffalo WBEN, 
Elmira WELM, Gloversville WENT, Ithaca WHCU, 
Kingston WKNY, New York WCBS, Plattsburgh WEAV, 
Rochester WHEC, Syracuse WHEN, Utica WIBX, Wa- 
tertown WWNY North Carolina Asheville WWNC, 
Charlotte WBT, Durham WDNC, Fayetteville WFAI, 
Greensboro WBIG, Greenville WGTC, Rocky Mount 
WFMA North Dakota Grand Forks KILO, Jamestown 
KEYJ, Valley City KOVC Ohio Akron WADC, Cincin- 
nati WCPO, Columbus WBNS, Dayton WHIO, Ports- 
mouth WPAY, Youngstown WKEN Oklahoma Oklahoma 
City-Norman WNAD, Tulsa KRMG Oregon Eugene 
KERG, Klamath Falls KFLW, Medford KYJC, Portland 
KOIN, Roseburg KRNR Pennsylvania Altoona WVAM 
DuBois WCED, Erie WLEU, Harrisburg WHP, Indiana 
WDAD, Johnstown WARD, Philadelphia WCAU, Pitts 
burgh-McKeesport WEDO, Reading WHUM, Scranton 
WGBI, State College WRSC, Sunbury WKOK, Union- 
town WMBS, Williamsport WWPA Rhode Island Prov- 
idence WEAN South Carolina Anderson WAIM 
Charleston WCSC, Columbia-Cayce WCAY, Green- 
ville WMRB, Spartanburg WSPA South Dakota Rapid 
City KOTA, Yankton WNAX Tennessee Chattanooga 
WDOD, Cookeville WHUB, Johnson City WJCW, 
Knoxville WNOX, Memphis WREC, Nashville WLAC 
Texas Austin KTBC, Corpus Christi KSIX, Dallas 
KRLD, El Paso KIZZ, Harlingen KGBT, Houston 
KTRH, Lubbock KFYO, San Antonio KMAC, Texarkana 
KOSY, Wichita Falls KWFT Utah Cedar City KSUB, 
Salt Lake City KSL Vermont Barre WSNO, Brattleboro 
WKVT Virginia Norfolk WTAR, Richmond WRNL, Roa 
noke WDBJ, Staunton WAFC Washington Seattle 
KIRO, Spokane KGA, Sunnyside KREW West Virginia 
Beckley WJLS, Charleston WCHS, Fairmont WMMN, 
Parkersburg WPAR, Wheeling WOMP Wisconsin 
Green Bay WBAY, Madison WKOW, Milwaukee WMIL. 
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THE THEATER 





Atrocity Stories 


Andorra and The Firebugs. Swiss 
Dramatist Max Frisch dropped a couple 
of tons of irony on the New York theater 
last week. but the only one who got 
crushed was the playwright. Advance fan- 
fare had it that Frisch. highly regarded 
and much produced in Europe. was the 
equal of his fellow countryman Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt (The Visit), Rarely has an 
ticipation been so swiftly disabused. 

Andorra, which 
was about anti-Semitism 


closed at week's end 
chauvinism. re- 
sponsibility. guilt. and identity. The Fire- 
still fi ring ap- 
peasement and middle-class morali- 








bugs is about action 


war 


ty. Like Duerrenmatt, Frisch has a dour 
and sardonic vision of existence: unlike 
Duerrenmatt, he is maddeningly repeti- 


tive, What he spent more than four hours 
saying in his ear-bending 
U.S. debut was once compressed by Alex- 
ander Hamilton into a single pungent sen- 


double-entry 


tence: “The people is a great beast. 

People are beasts, in Andorra, for 
mitting or permitting atrocities like the 
Nazi massacre of the Jews and then dis- 
responsibility for it. They are 
in The Firebugs. for giving arson- 
ists the houseroom and the matches to set 
the world ablaze while they dunderhead- 
edly pursue business as usual. The para- 
doxical difficulty is that Frisch hopes to 
the after 
at tedious length that the 
beast has no conscience. 


Show Bet 


Photo Finish. Peter Ustinov 
rector and star of this comedy 
mute for the first five minutes of it. 
Propped up by a pillow, he half-sits, half- 
lies in 


com- 


owning 


beasts 


arouse the conscience of beast 


demonstrating 


writer, di- 
remains 


bed, a snow wreath of great age 
framing his petulantly mischievous fea- 
tures. He looks like a between a 
grumpy polar bear and a tipsy Greek 
philosopher. As his equally ancient wife 
("a nagger”) frets and 
pokes at him, Ustinov’s countenance be- 
comes a weather map ol changing frustra 
tions. His eyes ski off at rakish tangents. 
His jaw erratically what 
could be a mouthful of elastics. His arms 
and fingers do little ares and spins like 
dangling mobiles. Even after Ustinov be- 
these body 


cross 


nagger’s scolds 


chomps over 


and 
tribute to muggers 
mugger that he gets laughs out of them 
long after the novelty has worn off. 

rhe novelty of the play more 
slowly but less well. It is Ustinow’s clever 


t kind of 


to do a 


gins to speak tics go on 


it is a Ustinov as a 


weirs 


conceit drawing-room 





philosopher's Ages of Man: Old Sam 
(Ustinov at So is confronted with him- 
self at 60, 40, 20, and even as a baby. 
The four grown Sams share the stage 


together, and with all the amusing ironies 
of hindsight and foreknowledge relive key 
their communal Sam 


episodes in life. 


at 20 (John Horton) is an ardent lyric 
poet and marathon runner. at 40 (Don- 
ald Davis) a disgruntled fictional crafts- 


man of obscure worst-sellers. at 60 ( Den- 
nis King) a rich, popular hack novel 
ist and flagging voluptuary. Old Sam is 
still trying to learn the lesson of his life 
as the four Sams discuss irriage 
tresses, goals and the gulf between father 
and son. a relationship vividly accented 
by Paul Rogers’ portrayal of a paternal 
Victorian martinet, Ustinoy’s conclusions 
are not startling: that young radicals be- 
come old conservatives, that sons under- 
stand and forgive their fathers too late: 
that marriage is more a football, than an 
Elysian, field. The comedy’s chief impres- 
sion is faintly melancholy, that man is a 


mis- 








FRIEOWAN ADELE 
Ustinov tx “Pxoto Fixisi” 
A mugger's mugger. 


hostile, disdainful stranger to himself at 
any age except his present age. 

Heavy on talk. Photo Finish needed to 
approximate the Shavian paradox or the 
Wildean epigram. But Ustinov’s dialogue 
tends to be smart rather than’ sharp 
cracks wise when it) should be wise. 
Photo Finish is not about to take win or 
but 





face in the dramatic sweepstakes 
| | 


it is a safe, friendly show bet. 


Bosh Unlimited 


Lorenzo, a four-performance fatality 
marked the uptown debut of Off-Broad- 
’s highly promising Jack (The Prodi- 
) Richardson, but his play glutted the 
Broadway commodity exchange with pre- 
tentious bosh delivered in bloated rhet- 
oric. A Renaissance acting troupe caught 
in the crossfire of a small war in north 
Italy provided the forum for a general, 
kinesthetically acted by Fritz Weaver, 
and an actor, lushly hammed by Alfred 
Drake, to debate the play's theme. which 
Was either the futility of war and the 
durability of art or the futility of art and 
the durability of war 





playgoer’s choice. 


75 








You can remove spots with cunning, 
but Calgonite prevents them. 


Calgonite® gives a hand-polished look to all your 
machine-washed elassware, silverware and china. No 
spots, no streaks, no haze. And we make Calgonite to 
be gentle, so that fine china makers can recommend it 
confidently to everyone who owns pretty things. We 
tke Calgonite sneeze-free, too... not a kachoo in a 
carload. We make it so it smells nice and doesn’t leave 
a chlorine odor. No wonder leading dishwasher makers 
ree mend Cal 


chines. Use Calgonite in_your automatic dishwasher 





gonite and sample it in their new ma- 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Moira Shearer, 37, titian- 
haired British ballerina-actress (The Red 
Shoes) and Ludovic Kennedy, 43. radio 
and TV broadcaster and sometime Lib- 
eral politician: their fourth child, first 
son; in Amersham, Buckingham, 








€ 





Mariied. Paul Anka, 21, rock ‘n’ 
rolling-in-it boy millionaire; and Anne 
DeZogheb, 20, Egyptian-born French 
model; in Paris. 

Married. Louis Prima, 51, gravel- 
voiced bandleader who made such jumpy 
music with Keely Smith that. until their 
1961 divorce, they were the hottest 
husband-wife act in show biz; and Gia 
Maione, 21, onetime Howard Johnson's 
hostess and Prima’s new thrush; he for 
the third time; in Gardnerville, Nev. 


Died. Colonel Ketsana Vongsouvanh, 
35, second-in-command to Neutralist La- 
otian Army General Kong Le, one of the 
original 17 officers who helped Kong Le 
carry out his 1960 coup d'état, a man 
considered violently anti-American until 
last year when he reportedly began re- 
versing his ideas; by assassination (he 
was shot in the back while relieving hin- 
self behind his home); in Phongsavan at 
Plaine des Jarres. The murder, widely 
believed to be the work of the pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao, happened only 
36 hours after Neutralist Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma left on a world tour. 








Died. Oskar Helmer, 75, Austrian pa- 
triot and former Interior Minister (from 
1945 to 1959) a courageous pro-Western 
Socialist who firmly purged the police and 
security forces of Communist agents dur- 
ing the post-World War II occupation 
thereby helping to avert a Czechoslova- 
kia-style Red takeover of the country; 
of cancer; in Vienna. 

Died. Robert Rice Reynolds, 78, 
windy former Senator from North Caro- 
lina known as “Our Bob” to his admiring 
constituents and “Buncombe Bob” to his 
Hill colleagues, who in two terms (1933- 
45) earned a well-deserved reputation as 
the Senate's champion international joy- 
junketer while voting its isolationist line 
of cancer; in Asheville, N.C. A charming, 
five-times-married ladies’ man and wise- 
cracking speaker, “Our Bob” finally de- 





cided to retire in 1944 when words proved 
no longer enough, heeding one North Ca- 
rolinian’s remark: “In wartime you've got 
to give up luxuries. Bob is just about the 


easiest to give up I can think of.” 


Died. John Henry Taylor, 91, Britain's 
grand old man of golf and five-time Brit- 
ish Open champion, a fierce yet always 
gentlemanly competitor who with Coun- 
trymen Harry Vardon and James Braid 
dominated the game in the early 1900s 
and led in the founding of the Profession- 
al Golfers’ Association of Great Britain; 
in Northam, Devon. 
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Life support for 14 days in space 


ation and atmosphere 








The NASA-MecDonnell Project Gemini is the major link zation, temperature control, venti 
between Project Mercury and Project Apollo (this purification in the two-man spacecraft and in both 
nation’s first flight to the moon). It will give our space astronauts’ suits for the entire flight. AiResearch also sup 
effort vital information on prolonged spaceflight effects plies the supercritical cryogenic oxygen and hydrogen 
and will also be used to test space rendezvous techniques. tankage system for the fuel cell power supply. 

Gemini’s advanced environmental system will keep the This major contribution to the advancement of space 
spacecraft’s two astronauts comfortable for two weeks of travel is one more example of Garrett's proved capability 
continuous orbital flight. Garrett-AiResearch builds the in the desien and production of vital systems and their 


system that provides a breathable atmosphere. pressuri components for man’s most challenging exploration. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION © AiResearch Manufactur ng Divisions « Los Angeles 9 


California « Phoenix, Arizona « other divisions and subsidiaries: A rsupply-Aero Engineer- 
a! 


arch Aviation Service * Garrett Supply « Air Cruisers « AiResearch Industria 


facturing Limited * Garrett International S.A. * Garrett (Japan) Limited 











IF YOU HELP PLAN OR APPROVE ANY BUILDING PROGRAM, including office, factory or public buildings, stores, apart- 
ments, schools, colleges, hospitals or hotels, the next 5 minutes could save your organization thousands of dollars. 


HOW MUCH AUTOMATION 


IS PRACTICAL FOR YOUR BUILDING? 


This Honeywell report may surprise you. For even 
in buildings of modest size, automated control of 
temperature, fire, security and similar systems 
slashes costs ...can pay for itself in 3 to 5 years. 


Today, mechanical and electrical 
systems represent up to 50% of a mod- 
ern building’s cost. Public or private— 
office, factory, store, school, college, 
hospital or hotel—it is a machine al- 
most as much as a structure. 

As a machine, it can be automated 
for optimum results—to assure occu- 
pants more comfort and safety, to cut 
a surprising waste in manhours, plug 
needless leaks in other costs including 
power and fuel. 

You can automate, coordinate and 
centralize control of your air condition- 
ing or heating; fire detection and alarm; 
security against intrusion and theft; 
clock systems; equipment surveillance 
—to the precise degree that will pay. 
Automation can mean more than super- 
vision at a central point—far more. It 
can start your power-consuming air 


conditioning equipment such as 
compressors in just the right sequence 
and loading combinations that provide 
optimum efficiency for any demand. 


The graph below shows the efficiency in- 
crease estimated for an actual building by 
automating control of 3 compressors for the 
most efficient performance at any load. 
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Imagine what such a boost in efficiency 
would do for your building . . . a good ex- 
ample of how well planned automated build- 
ing systems offer extraordinary savings. 


Simple systems for small 
buildings, robots for big ones 


For smaller buildings, there are new and 
simpler central-control systems; for large 
buildings, computer-guided robots. Such 
a robot can analyze scores of variables in- 
cluding weather, load, fuel costs—and in- 
stantly assign the load to your equipment 
for the desired cooling at least expense. 

So new developments make more auto- 
mation practical for buildings of all sizes, 
new or being modernized. 


Often pays for itself 
in as little as 3 to 5 years 


Automated central control often pays for 
itself so swiftly, in as little as 3 to 5 years, 
that it’s almost unbelievable. 

Yet many reports to Honeywell confirm 
it and show why. For one thing, using 
Honeywell systems, it’s now simpler to auto- 
mate only the operations you need, in any 
combination. Some of the functions you 
can automate include: 








Now practical from small structures...to towering skyscrapers 





For stores and shops. This compact Honeywell control panel 
makes it simple to adapt air conditioning to changing needs in 
Fred Harvey restaurant, NW Tollway, near Chicago. This type 
is often ideal for other small buildings such as stores, apart- 
ments, motels and clinics. It can include fire and security sys- 


tems, other functions. 





For office buildings and institutions. In Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, two Honeywell Selectographic DataCenters supervise air condi- 
tioning, many another function. An 11th floor center handles lower part 
of building, a 31st floor center the rest of the 64 stories. One man in 
1lth floor center can view any of 17 floor plans, 37 systems; stop any 
of 71 fans, 16 pumps; check temperatures in 400 areas, raise or lower 
them in 200; make a continuous record of any 20 of 732 key tempera- 
tures. A conventional panel for the same duties would be 70 ft. long. 


This Honeywell setup is less than 17 ft., including a 732-station recorder. 


Temperature, humidity: From a central 
control panel distant temperatures and 
humidities can be read and corrected. 


Equipment surveillance: Automatic pin- 
pointing of off-normal conditions eliminates 
human error. Includes monitoring of steam 
and water pressures, ete. 


Building security, fire alarm systems: New 
electronic, sonic and other detectors that 
see and hear in the dark or far away; spot 
even a wisp of smoke that signals a fire; or 
feel presence of an intruder even approach- 
ing a security zone, 


Clock systems and programming: Start- 
stop of equipment at proper time, in proper 
sequence. Built-in memories to do the right 
thing after power failure. 


Automatic data logging: Recorders provide 
system information, can produce costing- 
billing and make possible systems analysis. 

These are only a few of Honeywell’s auto- 
mation capabilities. Only an analysis of 
your building will show which you can most 
profitably use, and how. 


Savings may be 
greater than you expect 


One of America’s best known building 
managers says: “‘Many of us would be 
shocked at costs we're footing—if we only 
stopped to analyze and find the leaks.” 

For instance, in many typical installa- 
tions today, Operator John Doe can spend 
hours starting, checking and stopping equip- 
ment, 

But by glancing at simple graphic lay- 
outs of each system on a Honeywell control 
center, John Doe could start the machinery, 
listen to it on an audio system and note 
pressures and temperatures. Shutdown is 
just as simple. This can be a real cost saving. 


Are some new buildings 
obsolete before completion? 


Despite swift progress in equipment for 
automation, 3 out of 4 commercial build- 
ings going up today lack automated controls 
such as Honeywell offers. One conclusion is 
that many of them, despite handsome 
facades and lobbies, are operationally obso- 
lete before completion. 

While automated control may be added 
later, it will then cost more, plus the loss 
meanwhile in ‘‘hidden” costs such as: 


@ Wasted manhours in walking tours, ad- 
justing equipment, logging data. 


e@ Lost time avoidable by preventive main- 
tenance made easier by central control. 


@ Time lost by maintenance on an arbitrary 
guesswork scheme instead of an optimum 
program keyed to need. (The latter is made 
possible by system analysis that detects a 
drop in efficiency, warns when it's time for 
a checkup, and helps avoid costly break- 
downs.) 


e@ Lost hours caring for complaints—often, 
too late to mollify the complainers—that are 
minimized by modern automation. 


All in all, in many an existing building, the 
owner is paying for automation whether he 
has it or not. And actually paying more if he 
doesu't have it, 


Modern automation began 
with this thermostat 


You probably know 
this thermostat—the 
Honeywell Round. May- 
be it never occurred to 
you that the first Honey- 
well thermostat was the 
real ancestor of building 
automation. But it is. Its principle is the 
common denominator of automating indus- 
trial processes, space guidance systems or 
a building. 

And you can expect Honeywell, as an 
automation pioneer, to serve you better 
than any other company with the right con- 
trol systems, properly integrated, for best 
results. Here's why. 


Only Honeywell designs, 
builds, installs, maintains 
all these control systems 


Only Honeywell devotes an entire factory 
to making central control panels, one evi- 
dence of its leadership. 

Only Honeywell manufactures the panel 
and all equipment used on it. 

Only Honeywell makes all 3 types of con- 
trol systems—electronic, electric and pneu- 
matic. So Honeywell automation specialists 
are free to advise any type or combination 
that’s best for you. 





Honeywell miniaturization 
saves costly floor space 


If you've seen some control panels, you 
may have demurred at their size. Honey- 
well miniaturization makes huge panels un- 
necessary in your building today. 

Honeywell's Selectographic* DataCenter 
takes little more space than a desk. From 
this console, one man can supervise air con- 
ditioning of a 40-story building. 

In a typical large building where conven- 
tional panels would need about 1,200 sq. ft., 
the Selectographic uses only 200. 

At building costs of $15-$30 a sq. ft., 
space for a conventional panel would cost 
about $15,000-$30,000 more than it would 
for the Honeywell Selectographic. At a 
$3-$8 rental value, it saves space worth 
$3,000-$8,000 a year or $120,000-$320,000 
over the building's 40-year life. 





Other Honeywell advances slash wiring 
costs. In a typical building, Honeywell's 
Multiplexer relay system reduced the num- 
ber of wires needed by 79%. 

Another Honeywell control is capable 
of checking 100 points in 3 seconds, reports 
anything off-normal. How fast could a man 
do it? 

If you need continuous indication of vari- 
ables, Honeywell has it. Automatic data 
logging? Honeywell has it. System analyzers? 
Honeywell has them. A lease-purchase plan? 
Honeywell has it. And if you want a defin- 
itely budgetable maintenance cost with no 
surprises to upset you, Honeywell offers 
that, too. 


Automation simplified 
by single responsibility 


Honeywell will work with you or your 
architect or engineer to analyze what serv- 
ices you may want to automate, what will 
pay off quickly, what services are on the 
fringe or beyond it. 

Then we'll help design your system, 
manufacture the equipment, install it, super- 
vise start-up. And then contract to main- 
tain it in a package including periodic in- 
spection, emergency service, parts and 
replacement. 

All guaranteed by Honeywell—with one 
company accepting total responsibility! 


Ask about an automation 
analysis of your building 


How do you start? Our systems engineers 
will work with you or your consultants to 
make a documented 
analysis of your building 
ifa preliminary check in- 
dicates further automa- 
tion may be profitable 
for you. Whether you're 
building or modernizing, 
call on Honeywell for 
counsel—without obligation. Phone your 
nearest Honeywell office, check coupon, or 
write W. N. Wray, Honeywell, Minneapolis 
8, Minn. (In Canada, write Honey- 
well Controls Ltd., Toronto 17.) 


AUTOMATION 
ANALYSIS 
of your 


building 





FIRST IN CONTROL SYSTEMS 


* TRADEMARK 


Honeywell 


Mail coupon for automation analysis, 
free planning guides. 


Name _ 
Title, Company 


Address. 





HONEYWELL, DEPT. Ti2-2 
MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 
J I'm interested in an Automation Analysis of a building. 
Please send me Honeywell Planning Guides checked below. 
Automation Techniques 
Temperature Control 
Automatic Fire Protection 





City, Zone, State 


Security and Surveillance 
Clock Programming Systems 


Preventive Maintenance 
Programs 











COUNTDOWN ON MAIN STREET 


A doctor's early morning call has little in 
common with the excitement of a space 
vehicle launching, yet the very research that 
helps put a man into space can help a doc- 
tor help you. 

A chemical developed for rocket fuels led 
to a drug for tuberculosis. A smaller, more 
efficient, electrocardiograph originated with 
space research. An electronic computer can 
help a doctor make a quicker diagnosis. A 
filter developed for a missile-guidance sys- 
tem eliminates static in medical equipment 
used for brain-wave diagnosis. 


Yet, important as they are, these scien- 
tific achievements are only early benefits 
from America's space program—the most 
demanding challenge ever faced by the 
combined forces of government, science, 
and industry in peace time. 

And its benefits are equal to its demands. 

The goal of America’s space program is 
not only to put a man on the moon...but to 
reach beyond our time for goals not yet 
known to us. 

For from that reaching will come the 
knowledge that can better the lives of all 


Dedicated to this reaching is a new kind 
of company—the space-age company. North 
American Aviation, one of the leaders in this 
scientific revolution, is at work in many 
fields of the future including atomic energy, 
electronics, life sciences, aviation, space 
exploration, and rocketry. 

The engineers and scientists at NAA are 
expanding virtually every field of science 
known to man. They are working to advance 
the Free World's scientific knowledge... 
knowledge that can turn the journey to 
space into milestones of human progress. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION Te 


NAA is at work in the fields of the fu 


through these six divisions 


Atomics International, Autonetics 


Columbus. 


Los Angeles 


Rocketdyne, Space & Information Systems 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Noble Consumer 


Economists carefully measure the be- 
havior of the consumer. and with good 
consumer spending soaks up two- 
thirds of the nation’s entire output. In 
1963 the consumer is even more important 
than usual. Capital spending by business, 
one of the prime necessities of an economic 
upturn, has yet to increase significantly 
beyond its 1957 level, Government spend- 
ing will probably be held down by the 
sharp political reaction to the threat of a 
large federal deficit. Industrial production 
has slid off the peak it reached last Sep- 
tember, and in January just managed 
to equal December's performance. Any 


reason 


strong economic advance in 1y63_ will 
have to originate somewhere else. and 


many cconomists feel that the consumer 
is the only one left to start it. 

So far, the consumer has behaved nobly, 
With his income at an alltime high, he 
has continued to spend 03°; of all he 
earns alter taxes, and has gone into debt 
to the extent of 14° of his net earnings 
very near the point at which economists 
figure he begins to stop spending until his 
bills are paid. In fact. economists credit 
the consumer with having averted a busi 
ness downturn by ng on a spending 
splurge at the end of 1962. Autos are still 
the biggest beneticiary of that splurge, and 
sales in the first third of February ran 
12° ahead of last year. Sales of radios, 
television sets and furniture are also rising 
and have helped to lift total retail sales 
for the first week of February to 6°; 
above last vear, 

While pleased with this performance, 
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economists feel that consumer spending 
must rise even faster than the 4% a year 
it has been rising, if it is to act as the 
catalyst for a strong economic advance. 
Ihe reason: industry's present capacity 
has been more than enough to handle the 
consumer's spending rise up to now; capi- 
tal spending and industrial production 
are not likely to rise much without even 
bigger consumer spending. Thus, econo- 
mists who feel that the consumer needs 
a new stimulus count heavily on the tax 
cut that, to judge by public opinion polls, 


the consumer is leery of. 


SERVICES 


Embarrassment Ils Wonderful 

Aside from the U.S, Treasury, the only 
group that stands to profit from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service's new ruling on 
expense account spending is the nation’s 
credit card companies. Already a $425 
million-a-year business. the card compa- 
nies—led by Diners’ Club, American Ex- 
press, and Carte Blanche—hope to grow 
still bigger by trading on an unusual com- 
modity: embarrassment. Since IRS Com- 
missioner Mortimer Caplin has ruled that 
expense account items for entertainment 
costing $25 or more must be substanti- 
ated, they are counting on businessmen to 
avoid the unpleasantness of asking for a 
receipt in front of guests by flashing a 
credit card; the receipt for the billing 
serves the customer as evidence of the 
expenditure. Even in the unlikely event 
that businessmen are less subject to em- 
harrassment than they expect. the card 
companies, after difficult beginnings, have 
finally begun to make for themselves what 
they set out to abolish—cash., 

Bill Dodgers. The card that has had 
the hardest struggle is the Hilton Credit 
Corp.'s Carte Blanche, known in the trade 
as “Carte Rouge” for its steady deficits, 
Beginning operations in 1959 after its two 
competitors had already started, Carte 
Blanche imprudently handed out cards to 
poor credit risks, ended up with an in- 
ordinate number of bill dodgers. In a res- 
cue operation two years ago, Conrad Hil- 
ton eased his son Barron out of the 
presidency, replaced him with veteran 
Hotelman Benno M. Bechhold, 60. Bech- 
hold weeded out poor risks, cut the num- 
ber of cardholders by toc.coo (current 
membership: 425.c00) and installed an 
IBM 1401 computer to speed up billing 
operations. As a result, Carte Blanche 
earned $900.000 on billings of $58.7 mil- 
lion for the first nine months of its pres- 
ent fiscal year, 

American Express (890.000 cardhold- 
ers) and Diners’ Club (1.250.000) have 
also profited by tightening up their opera 
tions. Though its earnings are buried 
within Amexco’s overall figures, Amexco’s 
credit card last year turned its first profit 
since starting five vears ago, had billings 
of S$1Sq million. For its current business 
year, Diners’ Club will probably show 

















STEPHEN FRISCH 
Crepit LUNCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Avoiding unpleasantness—and rouge. 


earnings of about $2.000.000 on billings 
of S200 million. Both companies have 
cut thousands of poor risks from their 
rolls, and Amexco has installed a sophisti- 
cated data processing system that sends 
out not only bills but prompt reminders 
to overdue accounts to pay up or else. 

Unwitting Help. Since the IRS ruling 
was announced in November. applications 
have risen 40° for Diners’ Club cards. 
17° for Amexco cards, Applications for 
Carte Blanche have jumped 50% so far 
this month. And though many credit card 
industry executives had feared that busi- 
nessmen would spend less with the Gov- 
ernment looking over their shoulders, the 
average individual tab charged on Amex 
co cards in January climbed $1 to $23. 
Apparently, Mortimer Caplin has unwit- 
tingly helped the credit card industry 
to convince only too willing Americans 
that living on the card as well as on the 
culf is the proper way to do business. 


TAXES 
More, Not Less 


When the Kennedy Administration first 
put forth its plan for a corporate tax cut, 
the proposal was widely hailed as a stimu- 
lant that would give businessmen extra 
money for expansion. Last week, after 
corporate treasurers had run the proposals 
through their computers, some business- 
men found to their dismay that they 
would get none of the benefits until 1966 

and would, in fact. be paying more an- 
nual taxes until then. 

Businessmen naturally find no fault with 
the Administration’s proposal to reduce 
corporate taxes from 52° to 47° over 
three years. They are concerned by the 
effort to link the cut with a speedup of 
tax payments by corporations, so that the 
Treasury can collect all its taxes in the 
year they are earned. The speedup will 
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make federal budgeting easier and give 
Government economists a quicker and 
more dependable reading of the economy. 
But its immediate effect on major com- 
panies, which pay 80° of all corporate 
taxes, will be a heavier tax burden. 
The heavier payments are the result of 
the complicated shuffle of tax payments 
necessary to adjust to the speedup. Un- 
der present rules, corporations do not be- 
gin paying taxes on the current year until 
September, and then continue paying 
them in quarterly installments through 
June of the following year. Under the 
new system, corporations will estimate 
their annual tax bill in April and make 
their first payment then; by year's end 
all the installments will have been paid. 
If the shift were made suddenly from the 








SHIPPING 
Breach in the Dike 


A squat little Japanese freighter, the 
Taian Maru, churned through the Pacific 
last week on a historic journey. On its way 
from Coos Bay. Ore., to Puerto Rico with 
a load of Pacific Northwest lumber, the 
Taian Maru is the first foreign flag ship 
in more than four decades to carry cargo 
from one U.S. port to another. 

Since 1920 the Jones Act, designed to 
preserve the U.S. coastwise fleet so that it 
will be available during national emergen- 
cies, has awarded all trade between U.S. 
ports to American ships, regardless of the 
higher cost to U.S. shippers. The conse- 
quences to the Northwest's lumber indus- 
try have been disastrous (Time, Oct. 26). 


ALLAN DELAY 


“Tartan Marv” Loapinc Lumser at Coos Bay 
Amid the rejoicing, a chill, 


old to the new system, it would cause a 
doubling up of payments, raising the tax 
burden of corporations 506 in one year. 
The Administration thus proposes to 
stretch the transition over five years, but 
it cannot avoid the overlapping of pay- 
ments from one year to the next. 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon ad- 
mits that in 1964 corporations with tax 
bills of more than $100,000 will pay 5°% 
more tax (and give a $1.3 billion windfall 
to the Treasury). But he argues that 
corporations have already set the money 
aside in special funds for taxes, and would 
not in any case have spent the money for 
anything else. Many companies do not 
fit this model; they keep their tax money 
working in their businesses and borrow 
whatever they need to pay their tax in- 
stallments. For them the speedup forces 
a choice of either borrowing more to make 
their payments—thus straining their cred- 
it ratings—or cutting into the working cap- 
ital they need to operate their businesses. 
Either way, the tax “cut” will hardly put 
them in an immediate position to aid the 
economy with heavier capital spending. 
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Canadian lumbermen using lower-cost 
foreign ships walked away with U.S. lum- 
bermen’s East Coast business, and Cana- 
dian softwood lumber exports to Puerto 
Rico have increased seventyfold since 
19st while the Pacific Northwest's share 
shriveled to nothing. Finally, in a des- 
peration move to save the lumber indus- 
try, Congress last year amended the Jones 
Act to allow lumber to go to Puerto 
Rico on foreign bottoms for a one-year 
trial period. 

Matter of Time. While lumbermen re- 
joiced, a chill went through U.S. ship- 
owners. “This is the first breach in the 
dike.” said Pacific Maritime Association 
President J. Paul St. Sure. Shipping men 
fear that it is just a matter of time be- 
fore other industries—sugar, newsprint, 
iron and steel pipe, petroleum—try for 
the same concessions. Yet shipowners 
know that the Jones Act has failed miser- 
ably in its effort to isolate U.S. shipping 
from the inevitable tides of economics. 
Through the years. the cost of replacing 
ships with new ones built in the U.S. 
(required by the Jones Act to aid U.S. 


shipyards) has risen until it is twice that 
of building a Japanese ship, And low-wage 
foreign flag vessels operate for about $800 
a day v. a U.S. ship's $1,900. Small won- 
der the Taian Maru is hauling the Coos 
Bay shipment for $40 per 1,000 board feet 

-$17 less than the lowest U.S. bid. 

Adding to U.S. shippers’ woes, trucks 
and trains have stepped in with more 
convenient and sometimes lower-cost serv- 
ice. Result: since 1938 the number of dry- 
cargo ships running between U.S. ports 
has dropped from 379 to roo. and the 
number of tankers—which are feeling the 
competition of pipelines and oil imports 
—from 266 to 207. Last year such ven- 
erable lines as Luckenbach and Pope 
Talbot dropped out of intercoastal busi- 
ness altogether. 

Piggyback by Sea. Some shipowners 
argue pessimistically that nothing can 
save the coastwise fleet from extinction; 
others, insisting that it must be saved for 
reasons of national defense. advocate di- 
rect Government subsidies. But more than 
half the U.S. ships in overseas trade are 
already on subsidy to the tune of $300 
million to keep them competitive with 
low-wage foreign flag vessels, and that 
has not prevented a steady decline in the 
fleet-—from 933 to 542 in ten years. 

A solution more in line with economic 
realities seems to lie in the new highly 
efficient ships of McLean Industries’ Sea- 
Land Shipping Service. Its ships piggy- 
back up to 476 neatly stacked highway 
truck trailers (it has its own fleet of 5.000 
truck tractors and 8,000 trailers) to ports 
along the East Coast, drop them off in a 
sixth of the time that it takes to unload a 
normal ship. Sea-Land converted its first 
ship to take trailers in 1956, now has 13 
converted, all operating at a profit. Such 
ships represent an early step toward the 
millennium envisioned by starry-eyed ma- 
rine architects, when nearly crewless, au- 
tomated ships will sail the oceans. 


CORPORATIONS 
The V. I. Pea 


Men have rhapsodized about truffles 
and caviar, but few have been inspired 
to sing the praises of the lowly pea. One 
exception is Author Max ( Barefoot Boy) 
Shulman, who has not only written a song 
about pea picking but speaks poetically 
of the peas’ earthly journey toward “their 
succulent destinies.” The reason for Shul- 
man’s enthusiasm is that while in college 
he worked as a pea picker for the Green 
Giant Co. of Le Sueur, Minn., where the 
pea is king. Green Giant is the U.S.'s 
largest canner of peas and corn, with 22 
processing plants in eight states and two 
in Canada. In the last decade, it has 
raised its sales from $46 million to more 
than $75 million, increased earnings to 
$2,300,000, expanded to 38 products. It 
is also moving into frozen foods and em- 
barking on a program aimed at putting 
its products on European dinner tables. 

Founded in 1903 by Le Sueur mer- 
chants who wanted to stimulate the town’s 
tired economy. the company started with 
a single product—corn—and did not add 
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This announcement is nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue February 15, 1965 


$100,000,000 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Narrows Bridge Revenue Bonds, Third Series 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell, 
bond counsel to the Authority and counsel to the Underwriters, respectively, under the existing statute and 
court decisions from Federal income taxes, and under existing statutes from New York State income tax. 


$50,000,000 312% Bonds, due January 1, 1985 


Price 100% 


$50,000,000 Serial Bonds maturing 1970 through 1978 
Priced to yield from 2.60% to 3.20% 


Accrued interest from January 1, 1963 is to be added to the prices. 


Copies of the Circuits wd Beh v 14, 1963, which contains farther infor " ting the Official Statement 
of the Authority, may b f f from tach of the undersiqned ag m es ee these secucidies 
under applicable securities laws. The andersigned are among ‘derwriters 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith W. H. Morton & Co. Allen & Company 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. White, Weld & Co. C. J. Devine & Co. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Equitable Securities Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
Shields & Company Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Wertheim & Co. 
A.C. Allyn & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Reynolds & Co., Inc. F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Barr Brothers & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Blair & Co. Gregory & Sons Ira Haupt & Co. W. C. Langley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 


Bacon, Stevenson & Co, A. G. Becker & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dominick Estabrook & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 


First of Michigan Corporation Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Goodbody & Co. Hallgarten & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Incorporated 


Riter & Co. Roosevelt & Cross Tripp & Co., Inc. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Weeden & Co. 
Incorporated 


Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. American Securities Corporation J.C. Bradford & Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. Eldredge & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Fahnestock & Co. Hirsch & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. Park, Ryan, Inc. Wm. E, Pollock & Co., Inc. 
Spencer Trask & Co. G. H. Walker & Co. Chas. E. Weigold & Co. R. D. White & Company 


Incorporated 


Bacon, Whipple & Co. Robert W. Baird & Co. Baker, Watts & Co. Baker, Weeks & Co. William Blair & Company 
Incorporated 


Blunt Ellis & Simmons Coffin & Burr Julien Collins & Company _ Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. Malvern Hill & Company J. A. Hogle & Co. 


Incorporated 


E. F. Hutton & Company Ine. A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. McDonald & Company William S. Morris & Co. The Ohio Company 
Schwabacher &Co. —_Stifel, Nicolaus & Company — Stroud & Company — Swiss American Corporation Thomas & Company Walston & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated Incorporated 
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CANNER FELTON 
or the deep freeze, a scarf. 


peas to its line until 1907. Cautiously, it 
added asparagus in 1939, waited another 
1g years before putting beans on the 
market. Only recently has Green Giant 
hopped boldly into new products. ‘There 
is just so much market for canned peas 
and corn in this world,” says President 
Lurton Eugene Felton, 63, “and we were 
so concentrated, we were vulnerable.” So 
diversified has the company’s line become 
that even the clad jolly green 
giant adorning its products has had to 
vary his appearance: on frozen food boxes, 
he wears a scarf. 

"It Sounds Silly." Although dwarfed 
by other industry heavyweights, Green 
Giant has regularly harvested a_ profit 
every year since 1932, largely because it 
coddles all its vegetables as it 
tiny pet, the pea. Green Giant’s peas are 
planted with great care somewhere among 
the company’s 175,000 acres across the 
U.S. (which make Green Giant rank 
among the five largest U.S. farmers). 
heir development is zealously checked 
against “maturity guide charts,” unique 
documents that are considered the com- 
pany's weapon. To ensure a uni 
form pea, whether it is grown in Wiscon 
sin or Washington content, 
and color must meet the charts’ 
standards. 

With the help of the charts and the 
company’s own meteorologists, field super- 


scantily 


does its 








secret 


size 
stringent 


sugar 


visors can predict far in advance almost 
the exact hour when the peas have reached 
their point of destiny. Then, loud whistles 


send workers scrambling into the fields 
at any hour to harvest the crop. “It 
sounds silly.” admits a Green Giant of- 
ficer, “but if we figure the peas should 
be picked at 10 o'clock Sunday night, 
that is when we start picking.” Later 


quality-control men count the loose skins 
in cans—rejecting those with too many 
—and make an “organoleptic” test in 
which they bite sample peas, taste, swal- 
low and, hopefully, like them. 

Still Loyal. Green Giant couples its 
dedication to quality control with a devo- 
tion to earnings. President 
accountant, has 


Felton for- 


mer installed “profit. di- 
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rectors” for each major commodity to 
than devise mak- 
ing more money. He also makes good use 
of the trademark 
the jovial gia inds with his feet 
planted in the harvest fields. The im 


on which Green Giant spends $8.00 





do little s for 








company’s appealing 





nt who st 








a year in advertising and promotion 
makes customers smile—and stockholders 
too. Because of new diversification, Fel- 


ton looks for a big profit jump once the 
frozen food line and other new products 
are better established, But while it moves 
into sauce and other more 
the company is still 
loyal to its early love. As long as there 
is a Green Giant, says Felton, there will 
always be a pampered pea. 


The Site Finders 


The chateau dwellers in France's Loire 
River Valley, the vegetable dealers in 
London's Covent Garden and the truck 
assembly-line workers in Hagerstown 
Md. probably have no idea of how closely 
their lives are linked to a New York and 
Chicago firm called the Fantus Co. Fantus 
is the world’s largest and busiest company 
devoted to an increasingly important spe- 
cialty: searching out new plant sites for 
corporations and = advising job-starved 
towns on what sort of new industries they 
are best suited to attract. Last week it 
started work on the far-reaching 
project in its 42-year history: a year- 
long study to determine the industries 
that should be located along a 400-mile 
stretch of the twisting Loire River and 
its tributary, the Cher, which France plans 
to develop with a $1.2 billion TVA- 
style project. 

Fantus has pinpointed sites for 2,500 
plants employing more than 1,000,000 
workers. In 1962 it conducted 250 plant- 
site studies in the U.S. and Europe that 
resulted in ground breaking for 7o new 
plants worth $100 million. Last month it 
submitted a report to the British recom- 
mending a new site for the historic Cov- 
ent Garden produce market, which long 
ago outgrew its location among London's 


mushroom 


listicated fare 





SK 





most 


congested streets. 

Watch the Lingerie. Fantus was set up 
in Chicago by Chair Manufacturer Felix 
Fantus, who found the job of finding a new 
location for his Indiana plant so compli- 
cated that he decided that he might make 
more money in selling industrial real es- 
tate. The firm stopped handling real estate 
in 1935 after Fantus’ son-in-law and part- 
ner, Leonard Yaseen, saw a bigger future 
in selling site-finding expertise than in 
peddling land, Yaseen, 50, now runs the 
company’s New York office while another 
Fantus son-in-law, Maurice Fulton, 42, 
heads the Chicago operation. Fantus now 





has branches in London and Brussels, and 
may soon set up new ones in Italy and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The Fantus search for a factory site 
begins in rows of grey filing cabinets 


jammed with information about every 
likely U.S. community. Then Fantus 
agents. frequently including Yaseen or 
Fulton themselves. prowl through the 


most promising cities. trying to keep their 


presence unknown. Besides looking for the 
resources and land their client needs, they 
check on civic attitudes and going wage 
rates. look over the school system to see 
if the town is forward-looking. They even 
make a point of finding out whether the 
local stores sell expensive or cheap linge- 






rie. considering this an excellent way of 
termining whether the workers are up- 
grading their tastes and are thus more 
ly to pressure constantly for wage 


raises. 

Truth with Wisdom. Fantus’ blue-chip 
client list includes such names as Ford 
General Electric, General Foods, Westing- 
house and Anaconda. ‘The company found 
Hershey Chocolate a suitable Canadian 
site (“I even went out and counted cows 
to make sure there was enough milk for 
their candy.” says Fulton) and eliminated 
locations before setting Sara Lee Bak- 





4 
eries down just a few miles from where it 
had been, When Fulton brought Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. to Tupelo, Miss., the 
town was rateful that it named a 
street after him. In recent years Fantus 
has expanded into surveying areas to see 
what sort of industry they can use. When 
Cambridge, Md., proved to have nearly 
everything needed to make chop suey 
Fantus found it a new resident in Chun 
King Corp. The Fantus report on Evans- 
ville, Ind., so strongly criticized the town’s 
attitude (“Evansville people resent any 
one in power .. . politics is a_ dirty 
word”) that it inspired civic reform and 





so f 





later enabled the city to attract new 
plants. 

For the $80,000 study of the Loire 
Valley, Fantus will only recommend the 


types of industries that should be located 
at various spots, and the French will find 
the companies. But for worried tourists 
who picture factory smokestacks raining 
chateaus, Yaseen has a 
word of “It might make 
nomic sense to put a steel factory next to 
a chateau.” he says, “but it would not 
make sociological sense. We will have to 
balance truth with wisdom.” 


soot on scenic 


comlort, eco- 





CEN MARTIN 
Fantus’ Futon & YASEEN 
For a tip-off, lingerie. 
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These walls come decorated 


You're looking at a remarkably new kind of gypsum 
wallboard called Durasan®. Developed by Gold Bond, it 
comes decorated with a handsome textured, people-proof 
surface of vinyl plastic that resists scuffing, won't crack, 
won't chip. You never paint it . . . unless you want to. Or 


repair it. You just enjoy it. And, since new Gold Bond® 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 





Durasan predecorated wall panels cost no more than 
many vinyl wall coverings alone, you'll even enjoy pay- 
ing for it. For samples, write 
on your letterhead to Dept. 


T-23, National Gypsum Com- Gold Bond 


pany, Buffalo 13, New York. 


DURASAN 








SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 





“It’s great!” ‘And you said “How did you...?” “7he gin, my love. 
/ couldn't make Look at the gin” 
a good martini.” 


Yes, look at the gin. 
If it's Seagram's, you can see it’s amber dry 

One sip—and you'll know that this is, by far, 
the dryest gin you've ever tasted. Bone dry. Sahara dry. 

Come to think of it: 
aren't you feeling a littl 


? 






ry yourself right now 





SEAGRAM’S EXTRA DRY GIN BELONGS WITH GRACIOUS LIVING, 





WORLD BUSINESS 





COMMON MARKET 
The Barriers Within 


While tariff walls fall within Europe’s 
Common Market, new barriers often rise 
to replace them, Suddenly exposed to an 
influx of their neighbors’ goods that offers 
strong competition to local products the 
members of the Six have found ingenious 
and devious ways to hamper their eco- 
nomic rivals and counter the spirit of free 
trade that prompted the establishment of 
the Common Market six years ago. Every- 
blames the other fellow, 
and accusations of weaseling or violations 
] heard in 


one. of course 


of law can be member 
nation. 

Last week Market officials, 
eager to eliminate arbitrary and sub rosa 
trade, welcomed a_ break- 
the Gingerbread Case.’ The 
government announced that it 
will halve the levy on imported ginger- 
bread to 7o¢ per too kilos, the charge be- 
fore the Market was set up. 
Belgium’s gingerbread imports amount to 
a bare $66,000 a year, but the decision set 
1 significant precedent for it was the re- 
sult of a European Justice Court ruling 
that Belgium's gingerbread levy was puni- 
tive—the first such ruling. This week the 
European Economic Community is hold- 
ing a meeting of the Six in 


every 
Common 


barriers to 
through in 
Belgian 


Common 


Brussels to 
discuss 150 obstacles to competition that 
havé cropped up so far—and the means to 
eliminate them. 

Great Caramel War. Common Market 
nations, forced to work for the elimina- 
tion of tarifis among themselves, seek to 
get around it through fees and customs 
levies. The Rome Treaty ruled out limita- 
tions on trade, but in Article 226 gave 
member nations the right to ask for tem- 
porary protection where indus- 
tries are imperiled. The Six have all been 
notably quick to take advantage of the 
escape clause, In “the Refrigerator War,” 
France last month imposed a 12°% duty 
on an increasing influx of the cheaper Ital- 
ian product. And in what has come to be 
known as “the Great Caramel War.” Ger- 
man candy manufacturers won tariff pro- 
tection against French candy makers after 


specihe 


caramel imports by Germany had jumped 
516 in three years. Similarly. France 
managed to get tariff extensions to slow 
down imports of German transistors. It- 
aly was allowed to protect its lead, zine 
sulphur and silk industries. And the three 
Benelux nations got a six-month 
on penicillin imports from elsewhere in 
the Common Market, 

Protection for home industries does not 
always take the form of relief under Arti- 
cle 226. Though tariffs are on the way 
out, the Europeans can still collect im- 
taxes on one another's goods—and 
do. They also help their own industries to 
compete by imposing “turnover taxes” on 
imported giving exporters 
generous tax domestic turn- 
over taxes. Opportunities for legal chican- 


respite 


port 


goods or by 
rebates on 
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CARTHUSIAN MAKING CHARTREUSE 


ery are many. The Italians often estimate 
the value of imported products above ac- 
tual value to make taxes on them much 
higher than on locally produced goods. 
rhey also demand no fewer than 27 gov- 
ernment 
stamps for each imported automobile. 

Subtle Warfare. France and _ Italy 
have a “special tariff-stamp duty” that 
amounts to a 3% surtax, and other na- 
tions require various fees to be paid to all 
sorts of inspectors and checkers. Stiff in- 
spections of imports are common and, not 
surprisingly, often involve an importer in 
differences of sanitary or 
Whenever Italian espresso machines ar- 
rive, French inspectors have a heyday 
with France’s strict code for compression 
machines, have managed to stem the flow 
of the Italian imports. 

Since there are not yet any Common 
Market regulations for wine, that Euro- 
pean necessity is also the subject of some 
subtle warfare. The French recently took 


forms, 1os signatures and 75 


salety codes. 


new steps to restrict the brandy raw ma- 
terial that the German wine industry 
needs to make its own brandy, and Ger 
man champagne makers are worried about 
a French drive to classify as 
champagne only that 
and bottled on the 
that would disqualify the grape-importing 
Germans and rob 
bottle tariff 


grape growers 


“quality” 
grown, proc essed 


same site—a move 


them of a 37.5¢-a- 
protection. lo t 
Belgium last 
wagonloads of French and Italian grapes 
rot on its border while B 
all too carefully 
the importers. But the French got 
at Belgium 
much red tape as possible they efiective- 
ly kept Belgian chocolate out of France 
during the when 
the sweets industry does most of its 


protec its 
summer let 





1an inspectors 
checked the licenses of 
back 


by slowing up licenses with as 


pre-Christmas~ season 


ade. 
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Coxe BLENDER ORVILLE May 
Secur ty is goc d for sales. 


MARKETING & SELLING 
They've Got a Secret 


“That something” is an adver- 
tising cliché that tirelessly makes the 
rounds of the earth. But for dozens of 
worldwide businesses, the phrase has a 
very real and highly profitable meaning. 
They are the companies that have made 
their reputations and their fortunes with 
secret formulas that give their products 
their peculiar identity and make them 
difficult or impossible to reproduce. Con- 
centrated largely in the beverage and per- 
fume fields, they range from West Ger- 
many’s original 471 still mixed 
by a closely guarded, 171-year-old formu- 
la, to France's Benedictine and Chartreuse 
liqueurs, first distilled by monks who 
passed on their formulas to only one man 
ata time. 


extra 


t cologne 


Among the top “formula” products 
> The U.S.'s Coca-Cola, whose secret in- 
gredient. called 7-X. is shipped to Coke 
bottlers all world; its exact 
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I; peak engine perform- 
ance is your goal, you Il 
insist on Quaker State 
Motor Oil. It's refined 
only from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Keeps your 
Car—old or new-—on the 
road, out of the repair 
shop, and saves you 
money. Remember the 



































best engine life pre- 
server — always ask for 
Quaker State by name. 














How to find trees in a forest 


There’s a well-known proverb about the difficulty of seeing the 
forest for the trees. 

In our business, the problem is likely to be just the reverse—the 
inability to see the trees for the forest. 

There are several stock price averages which are widely quoted 
in newspapers and magazines and radio reports, and from them 
you can get an idea of the trend of the market—a view of the forest, 
so to speak. 

But if you're thinking of making a specific investment, the 
averages aren't much help. What you need before investing is not 
a view of the forest but the dimensions ot a few likely looking trees. 

Prov iding investors and prospective investors with just such in- 
formation is part of our business—a part that costs them nothing 
and gives us great satisfaction. May we help you with investment 
information, a review of your present holdings, or suggestions for 
putting your available funds to work where they can earn the best 
return consistent with your objectives? 





Simply address— 
Josern C. QuINN 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 











proportions defy successful analysis by 
such modern techniques as chromatogra- 
phy and infra-red spectrum analysis. 

> France's Chanel No. 5, a sexy blend of 
musk, Bulgarian rosebuds and too other 
essences that has become the world’s best- 
known perfume on the basis of the secret 
discovered in 1920 by French Chemist 
Ernest Beaux. 

> Trinidad’s Angostura Bitters. brewed 
originally at the Orinoco River town of 
Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar) by an 
ex-Prussian army surgeon named J.G.B. 
Siegert, and now shipped around the world 
from Port of Spain in millions of bottles 





containing a sauce whose secret, boasts the 
company, is “as hard to fathom as Mona 
Lisa’s smile.“ 

> Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce 
first concocted in 1837 from a_ recipe 
brought out of India by the third Baron 
Sandys, and for vears the world’s best- 
known meat sauce. 

Many of the secret formulas evolved by 
accident or were intended for other uses 
than they are put to today. Angostura 
Bitters were first brewed as a remedy for 
tropical stomach disorders and an anti- 
dote for scurvy. Coca-Cola began as a 
headache remedy. Biotherm, a popular 
European secret beauty preparation that 
is now spreading to U.S. cosmetic coun 
ters, was born when a French physician 
discovered plankton on the water of his 
sulphur bath at Aix-les-Bains. The first 
four-gallon barrel of Worcestershire sauce 
brewed up in Lea & Perrins’ chemist shop 
tasted so bad that it was relegated to the 
cellar: only later was it retasted and 
found appealing (the length of time it 
sat is part of Lea & Perrins’ secret). 

Whatever its origin, each product has 
found such popular appeal that shrewd 
owners take elaborate pains to maintain 
and exploit their secrecy. The Angostura 
formula is brewed twice weekly in 10,000 
gallon batches in a labyrinthine “secret 
room.” Employees at Pimm’s, Ltd... the 
makers of a secret gin sling (Pimm’'s Cup) 
whipped up in the 1850s by a London 
chop-house bartender. are forced to take a 
company loyalty oath. Only four Carthu- 
isan monks know the formula for Char- 
treuse. and travel between monasteries to 
make it. The ingredients for Coke’s basi 
7 X formula are ordered from separate 
suppliers in undisclosed quantities, and 
the formula is kept in a bank vault and in 
the heads of Chief Chemist Orville May 
and one assistant. Competing Dr. Pepper 
also made from a secret formula, never 
allows the four executives who know it 
to fly on the same airplane. At Italy's 
Campari distillery, where Campari bitters 
are made for export to 97 countries, only 
one chemist knows how much of each in- 
gredient is weighed out. 

Such security measures seem ridiculous 
to some. but the formula companies have 
the facts and figures to prove that they 
pay off. Coca-Cola values its secret formu- 
la (along with trademarks) at $43 million 





A smile that 37.000 people lined up to see at 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum on a cold 
day last werk as bitter as Angostura 
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The Big Walk 
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The President recently wondered if today’s marines 
could march 50 miles in 20 hours, as Teddy Roosevelt 
had ordered they should, in 1908. He probably wishes 
he could stir Congress or De Gaulle into action as easi- 
ly—or as eagerly. For his query has clearly set the 
country moving again—at a brisk walk. 


LIFE this week takes a close look at the hikers, includ- 
ing boy scouts, a Minneapolis outing club, Bobby 
Kennedy, and a doughty marine general who nearly 
lost his right leg on Saipan, yet finished ninth in a 50 
mile march at Camp Lejeune. 


There’s also some cogent advice from Paul Dudley 
White, renowned heart specialist and longtime advo- 
cate of walking. While walkers should train up to long 
hikes gradually, Dr. White feels there is little danger 
if they don’t. *‘Fortunately,”’ he says, “their leg mus- 
cles will give out before their hearts will.” 


Fitness fans afoot; pleasure-seckers 

afloat; researchers in space; every 
weck LIFE focuses on the changing and challenging 
moods and movements of the world we live in. Re- 
porting like this has a magnetic attraction for people 
who care. People you like to talk to read LIFE. 
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pays you 4 8% on savings 
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check or money order with coupon below 
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feel that the 
is greater than the 
Sales ol 


and many other 
worth of their secret 
net value of their 

such products are sizable. while near-miss 
competitors fail, At the Angostura office 
in Port of Spain, the Siegert family has 
an elaborate display making that point. 
It shows more than 100 brands of bitters 
that over the tried to match the 
real bottle 
in each case failed and faded away. 


CONSULTANTS 
The Oil Talker 


The flyspeck country of Brunei. perched 
on the northwest i 


companies 


companies, 


years 


Angostura in taste and and 


coast of Borneo, is a 


place long on. intrigue 
scrapping. 
ments 


days 


corruption and 
Besides normal excite- 
Brunei has another concern these 
the steadily declining crude produc 
tion in its privately owned oilfields. De 
pendent on petroleum 


these 





Brunei's economy 
is wobbly and in need of more oil income 
than it is now getting. To arrange a trans- 
fusion, Brunei turned to a man whose well 
of oil knowledge made his choice natural 


Walter James Levy. 31. a New York 
petroleum consultant, 
Delicate Art. week in London 





Levy sat in on talks between Brunei Shell 
Petroleum Co, Ltd. and the Brunei gov- 
ernment designed to give Brunei a larger 
slice of revenue from private oil produc- 
(1962 daily output: $5 bbl. |. 
Levy merely observed; by the time the 
delicate 


tion 





began, he had al- 
Highness Sul- 
disinterested 
considered a fair 


negotiations 
ready given his client. His 
tan Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin 
what he 
price for both parties, 
Levy's record in the delicate art of ad 
vising has been marked by 
The son of a Hamburg lawyer, he 
led Hitler's Germany in 1937 and landed 
a job on a petroleum publication in Lon- 
don. By feverish effort, he 
tangied ramilications of 
to the U.S. in 1641 


advice” about 


steady suc- 


CUsses, 


learned the 
world oil 


There, his 








grated 


ubled water 


SULTAN OF BRUNEI 
the middle course. 

talents won him a_ presidential citation 
wartime Government ad 
viser. One achievement: pinpointing Nazi 
oil targets for the Air Force by 
study of German railroad freight rate 
reductions, In postwar assignments he had 
a key role in charting U.S. oil policy. and 
opened his own one-man consulting serv- 
ice in 1940. His counsel has been sought 
by almost all major U.S. oil companies 
including Caltex. Sinclair, Atlantic Re- 
fining and Socony, as well as by foreign 


for work as a 


tedious 


firms and rulers. 
Take It or Leave It. To walk the tight 
rope between private enterprise and gov- 
ernment—and keep both happy—requires 
balance. Levy has 
it. Speaking with an arresting German- 
Oxford accent, he can be as blunt in per- 
sonal conversation as he is careful when it 
delivering written 
reports for a potentate or an oil magnate. 
His ability to steer a middle course 
through the troubled waters of oil dis- 
putes has landed him as consultant in such 
Suez and Iran. In rgsg, he 
met privately with India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru, tried to prevent him from being 
too ambitious in exploring for petroleum 
with Indian Said Levy: “For 
every oil well you drill, 1,000 Indians will 
have to go without an education. Your 
resources are inadequate to do everything 
you want, So let foreign interests do the 
drilling.” Levy's advice helped to temper 
Indian policy. 
Roaming out of his 


a delicate sense of 





voluminous 





comes to 


hot spots as 


money, 


Manhattan 
London and 


small 
office to executive suites in 
Brussels or to the oilfields of Asia and the 
Middle East. Levy has friend 
of sultans, shahs, sheiks and top oil execu- 
bringing a broad perspective to an 
often parochial industry. Of the intricate 


hecome a 


tives 


area in which he operates. Levy says 
“IT write what I think is fair to both 
sides in a negotiation. And I only give 


a take-it-or-leave-it: basis.” Of- 
ten people with big oil problems, like the 
Sultan of Brunei, take it. 


advice on 
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To catch an atom... 


Did you know that only one in every 140 uranium atoms found in nature can be split to produce usable 
nuclear energy? It takes fantastically intricate equipment to capture these elusive atoms. The people of 
Union Carbide are doing it in a plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, large enough to hold 35 football fields. 
» Many people thought the uranium separation process too complex to work. For example, pumps had 
to be developed that run faster than the speed of sound . . . filters made with holes only two-millionths of 
an inch across. Union Carbide scientists and engineers not only helped design such a plant and made it 
work, 20 years ago, but they have been operating it ever since. Union Carbide also operates other vital 
nuclear energy installations for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. One is Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, the largest nuclear research center in the country. ® To handle such big research and production jobs 
requires big, experienced industrial compani It is only because of their extensive resources and skills 
that it is possible to take the giant steps needed to bring laboratory developments to full-scale 


production quickly and successfully. 
A HAND IN THINGS TO COME 
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What to do with kids in San Francisco 


9 major attractions for minors: the places to go, the sights to sec 


», the things to do... 


when you bring the brood to America’s enchanted city. 


1) CABLE CARS. Honest-to-goodness Toonerville 
a ride! 15¢ 
» hills, 
swooping dales, countless hold-your-hat corners 


Trolleys—with a roller coaster of 


buys the youngsters two soaring three 


2) AN OLD-TIME SAILING snip. One of the last of 
the noble square-riggers, the SS Balclutha, late 
of Alaska, India and all the seven seas 
small-fry sailors can prowl its fo'c’sle, shinny 


up its rigging, 


Today 


man its mighty whecl 


3) A FABULOUS 200. Four-footed world of 


everything from anteaters to zebras. There's a 
private island for monkeys, 


locomotive —even living 


a puffer-bellied 
teddy bears! 


4) A FAIRY TALE VILLAGE. At Storyland, Mother 
Goose comes to life—in a ferny dell complete 


with Old King 
wolf wh 


Cole, Rapunzel’s Castle and a 


10 looks exactly like grandma 


5) PISHERMAN'S WHARE 
on Alc 
ing fleet put to sea. 
with thei 


they'll discover that seafood does taste good! 


Here's where kids spy 
atraz through telescopes...watch the fish 
clamor for turtles painted 


r names. And who knows? Perhaps 


It's Golden 
“Keep 


Sure fire for small fry 


6) AN ENCHANTED PUBLIC 
Gate, the park with everything 
Off the Grass” 
grazing buffalo; totem poles; 


PARK 
—except 
signs 
an aquarium com- 
plete with sharks, recorded jungle sounds 


Set out to 


(P.S 


7) A SCARY RIDE 
sea—on an aerial tram that skims the surf! 


ABOVE THE PACIFIC 


Look sharp for flippered sea lions on Seal Rock.) 


By land, 
takes you and the youngsters through China- 


8) GUIDED TOURS a glass-domed bus 


town, past the harbor, 
hills. By sea 


up to the city’s highest 


excursion boats glide to the 


Golden Gate—and s/at close to Alcatraz 
9) WELLS FARGO HISTORY ROOM. Shootin’ irons 
line the walls; gold nuggets shine as brightly as 


the day the 49’ers panned them. There's even a 
stagecoach complete with bullet-spattered treas- 
ure box! A must for midget Mavericks 


For 


telling all about America's enchanted city 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
Dept. 1-2, 1375 Market St.,San Francisco 3, Calif. 


your free, illustrated guide to San Francisco, 
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CINEMA 
en ee Eli 


Boo Radley Comes Out 
To Kill a Mockingbird. Maycomb, 


Alabama, was a tired old town in the 
"30s. “Grass grew on the sidewalks. the 
courthouse sagged in the square. Some- 
how, it was hotter then. Ladies bathed 
before noon, after their three o'clock 
naps, and by nightfall were like soft tea- 
cakes with frostings of sweat and sweet 
talcum. People moved slowly. There was 
no hurry, for there was nowhere to Zo, 
nothing to buy and no money to buy it 
with. But it was a time of vague op- 
timism. Maycomb County had recently 
been told that it had nothing to fear but 
fear itself.” 

Whoever said that was dead wrong. In 
her famous first novel, which won the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1960, Harper Lee found 
quite as much to fear as she found to 
love in Maycomb County—and by May- 
comb County she obviously meant the 
South, Of what was fearful she framed an 
Alabama melodrama that etched its issues 
in black and white. Of what was lovable, 
on the other hand, she made a tomboy 
poem as full of hick fun as Huck Finn, a 
sensitive feminine testament to the Great 
American Childhood. In this film Direc- 
tor Robert Mulligan and Scenarist Horton 
Foote have translated both testament and 
melodrama into one of the year’s most 
fetching and affecting pictures. 

Scout (Mary Badham) is six when the 
story begins, and her brother Jem (Phil- 
lip Alford) is ten. Their mother is dead. 
and they live with their father (Gregory 
Peck), a lawyer named Atticus Finch. One 
day they hear a peculiar squeak in Miss 
Rachel Haverford’s collard patch. 

“Hey,” it squeaks, and the children 
turn to stare at a tiny boy (John Megna) 
with huge buck teeth. 

“Hey yourself,” says Jem. 

“I’m Charles Baker Harris. I can 
read. Thought you'd like to know. You 
got anything needs readin’ I can do it.” 





BapuaM & Peck 
Somebody eats raw squirrels. 
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“How old are you—four and a 
half?” 

“Goin’ on seven.” 

“Shoot, you look right puny for 
goin’ on seven.” 

“I'm little.” says Charles Baker 
Harris, “but I’m old.” 

He is also curious, and for hours 
he sits staring at the Radley place 

-just in case Boo Radley should 
come out. Boo is the village loony 
and he hasn’t been seen for 15 
years. Never mind. Every child in 
town knows that he stands six foot 
six and has a long jagged scar on his 
face. His teeth are few, yellow and 
rotten. His eyes pop, and most of 
the time he drools. He eats raw 
squirrels and all the cats he can 
catch, and whenever an azalea bush dies in 
Maycomb everybody knows w hy—Boo 
breathed on it. 

While the children are busy playing 
peek-a-Boo, Atticus acquires a more sub- 
stantial nightmare. He agrees to defend a 
Negro (Brock Peters) accused of assault- 
ing a white girl. “Whuh kine a man aw 
yew?” the girl’s father (James Anderson) 
snarls at Atticus. In court he proves his 
client's innocence, but the jury convicts 
the Negro anyway; and when he tries to 
escape, a guard shoots him dead. Nor is 
the nightmare ended even then. The girl’s 
father, a vicious redneck with more w hisky 
in his stumphole than brains in his head, 
goes stalking Scout and Jem with murder 
in his mind, and one night . . . But just 
then Boo Radley decides to come out. 

Mockingbird has nothing very profound 
to say about the South and its problems. 
Sometimes, in fact, its side-porch sociology 
is simply fatuous: the Negro is just too 
goody-good to be true, and Peck, though 
he is generally excellent, lays it on a bit 
thick at times—he seems to imagine him- 
self the Abe Lincoln of Alabama. But the 
children are fine. John Megna, who played 
in Broadway’s All the Way Home, has 
talent as well as teeth. Mary Badham and 
Phillip Alford, a couple of nice kids the 
producer found in Birmingham, don’t 
have to act right—they just are right. 

Mary, in fact, provides the best bit 
in the picture. Ordered by the cook to 
sit right down at that table young lady 
and eat your breakfast you're going off 
to school this morning whether you like 
it or not, the young lady drops her- 
self into the chair as though she were 
dropping a dead mouse into the garbage. 
Then she stares at her egg as though 
it had hair on it. Finally she favors 
the cook with what is surely one of 
the dirtiest looks ever looked. On her. 
it looks hilarious. Imagine a crocodile 
wearing a pinafore. 


Never the Twain Shall Mate 


Diamond Head. Don't go away. They 
got race trouble in Hawaii too. But 
there, of course, the law is enlightened, 
and the position of the colored man is 
quite different. When he gets involved 





WALTER DARAN 


MIMIEUX IN Dream SCENE 
Somebody wants her hand. 


with a white woman, he is not condemned 
to death by a hostile society. Oh no, He 
is destroyed by God. 

It does seem hard to believe, but that’s 
what happens in this picture. Based on a 
bestselling novel by Peter Gilman, it tells 
about a Hawaiian boy (James Darren) and 
a Chinese cutie (France Nuyen) who get 
biologically involved with a couple of 
tich haoles (white folks) named How- 
land and live (but not very long) to 
regret it. 

Darren finds it easy to possess the body 
of Sloan Howland (Yvette Mimieux). the 
kid sister of “King” Howland (Charlton 
Heston), a fellow who owns the best part 
of Kauai—and that ain't Welfare Island. 
But winning her hand is quite another 
matter. Big Brother draws the color line, 
and when Darren tries to cross it. he just 
happens to fall on a knife that Heston 
just happens to be holding. 

No kidding, it really is an accident, and 
the same can be said of what happens to 
Nuyen. She is the King’s concubine. and 
he loves her soft yellow skin. He just 
doesn’t want it on any child of his. When 
she gets pregnant, he orders her to abort. 
When she refuses, he moves out. When she 
gives birth to the baby, she dies. It’s as 
simple as that, and no court costs. 

Actually, of course, the picture means 
to deplore race prejudice, but the spec- 
tator is nevertheless left with a strong 
suspicion that the islands are ideal for 
only one color: Eastman Color. 


Geographical Cocktail 


Monkey in Winter, When Jean Gabin 
gets drunk he thinks he is back in China. 
When Jean-Paul Belmondo gets drunk he 
thinks he is back in Spain. When they 
both get drunk in a village on the coast 
of Normandy the customer may some- 
times wonder where in the world he is 
and why he isn’t somewhere else. After a 
few hundred shots he will probably begin 
to giggle more or less continuously, even 
though he knows he will be sorry in the 
morning. Gabin is a merry old soak. He 
is also the grand old man of French films. 
He began his career as the Clark Gable 
of Gaul; he is ending it as Wallace Beery 
in a beret. 
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DOCTORS, OTHER PROFESSIONAL MEN, SMALL BUSINESSMEN 


If you had the Multicover Plan just 
one check would take care of all of your 
insurance both business and personal! 


One check does it because with The St. Paul Multicover 
Plan there’s just one premium to pay! One premium (and THE ST. PAUL 


one date to remember) for virtually all your insurance INSURANCE COMPANIES 
needs—both business and personal! You have just one 

agent. One number to call. One portfolio. One complete 

insurance package that can give you more convenience, 

more tailored protection, more peace of mind than you 

ever before believed possible. Want the details? See the 3 

— ig - most major cities) for the name of your Roy ee ie p nether fe rr ise 
nearby St. Paul agent. Or write to The St. Paul Insurance Be hah E tcl pel Hl altho ae ah pa 
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Truth & All That 


THe Serpent AND THE Rope (407 pp.) 
—Raja Rao—Pantheon ($5.95). 


No philosophical thicket seems denser 
to the Western eye than Hinduism, and 
no country more confusing than India. In 
this long, densely packed novel of the in- 
tellectual and emotional odyssey of a 
high-caste Brahman, Indian Author Raja 
Rao offers an intimate look at Indian 
family life seen from the inside, and a 
sometimes illuminating, sometimes bewil- 
dering tour of the strange-blooming in- 
tricacies of Hindu thought as his hero 
grapples with the mundane practicalities 
of the West. With a novelist’s illusionist 
skill, Rao makes it all as fascinating as a 
basketful of talking cobras. 

Author Rao’s credentials are impressive. 
André Malraux sought him out as a cice- 
rone for a tour of India; Lawrence Durrell 
has pronounced The Serpent a work “by 
which an age can measure itself’; and 
E. M. Forster, whose Passage to India re- 
mains the classic of Anglo-Indian intel- 
lectual commerce, has praised Rao’s Kan- 
thapura (not yet published in the U.S.) 
as perhaps the best novel in English to 
come out of India. 

Barbarous Tribes. Rao’s hero Rama is 
an orphan, but life for a rich Indian or- 
phan is very crowded. He inherits, besides 
Little Mother (his stepmother), numer- 
ous stepsisters, cousins, aunts, ancestors, 
household gods, pets, servants, and a sys- 
tem of ceremonial obligations that would 
burden a Byzantine bishop. Even Grand- 
father’s horse has to be given a religious 
funeral (Muslim, since the horse came 
from Arabia), with an annual pilgrimage 
to the grave to add to the multitudinous 
ceremonies of daily life. Despite the 
wealth of Rama’s family (they own doz- 
ens of villages), private life is all so pub- 
lic. Amid the sprawling infants and serv- 
ants and in-laws, Uncle retires to his bed- 
room some five times a day and shouts 
loudly for Auntie. 

When eventually Rama takes off for 
Europe to become a “holy vagabond,” he 
has difficulty explaining himself to Euro- 
peans, let alone the Europeans to himself. 
But Rama does his best to embrace and 
smother with love the barbarous tribes of 
Paris, and records an impulse to lead a 
cow up to the altar at Notre Dame. Be- 
fore long he is studying for his doctorate 
in southern France (Author Rao attended 
the University of Montpellier) and mar- 
ried to Madeleine, a bluestocking blonde 
who smells wonderfully—of thyme most- 
ly. Soon they have a son, symbolically 
called Krishna, who symbolically dies. 

Lecherous Eunuch. The honeymoon of 
East and West is over, and Rama’s intel- 
lectual career runs into a terrible occident. 
Logic seems to be the trouble (Hindus 
have a system of their own, a very non- 
Aristotelian affair). To the Western read- 
er, Rama—whether in conflict with a 
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JEAN MARQUIS 
Raya Rao 
Psychoanalysis as a rope trick. 


Catholic, a Communist or a Freudian— 
appears, in the female manner, to counter 
an argument with a story about some- 
thing else. Rama's efforts to Orientalize 
Europe’s recent social and intellectual his- 
tory are puzzling. He may be “devoted 
to Truth and all that,” but what are West- 
erners to make of his theory of Naziism 
and Communism, which has Hitler repre- 
senting the male principle and Stalin the 
female? What would Freud himself make 
of Rama's explanation of psychoanalysis 
in terms of the Indian rope trick? Or 
Madeleine's gallant effort to see origins 
of the myth of the Holy Grail in the beg- 
ging bow! of an Indian holy man? 





ARTHUR MCEWEN 
ALAN Marcus 
Ordeal as a nonswimmer. 





The female majority of novel readers 
may enjoy being told that “to worship 
woman is to redeem the world.” The 
Western male, however. may feel as mixed 
up as the lady who called Rama a “lech- 
erous eunuch,” and wonder about the 
Eastern profundities that sprinkle the 
book like sacred coconut in the curry. 
Example: “What is holiness but the as- 
surance man has of himself?" Nor is there 
much help from the book's epigraph which 
quotes from the guru: “Waves are noth- 
ing but water. So is the sea.”” While con- 
ceding that it probably sounds better in 
Sanskrit, the bemused Westerner can only 
reply: “Sentences are nothing but words. 
So are novels.” 


The Self-Deluders 


Or Streets ano Stars (306 pp.J— 
Alan Marcus—Houghton Mifflin ($4.50). 


“At 30,” says Alan Marcus, “I had no 
agent, I had no publisher, But I knew I 
was a writer.” A lot of other young men 
of 30 know the same thing—but Marcus, 
it appears, was right. He is now 40, and 
he has spent much of the intervening dec- 
ade trying to peddle his second novel to 
a publisher. It is everybody's good luck 
that he succeeded. 

Of Streets and Stars is no conventional 
novel. It has practically no plot; it poses 
no dramatic questions and summons no 
easy answers. It is laid in Hollywood, 
although it is not really a Hollywood 
novel. It has to do with a dozen or so 
people whose lives touch one another 
only momentarily and tangentially. Their 
awkward collidings are sometimes fun- 
ny but more often sad, because they 
suffer, as nonswimmers often do, from 
an inability to gauge the depth of the 
world about them. 

Second Look. One nonswimmer is Miss 
Dora Robinson: “Miss Robinson was no 
beauty, you would not have looked twice. 
What she had to advantage was _ hair, 
wondrous chestnut, something like an Oc- 
tober leaf in the northern climate, yet 
when she faced you there was only a long 
face, oily, with eyes two small _peri- 
winkles, something like a parrot’s beak 
for nose, and that huge ridiculous chin 
copied from a wrestler’s photograph.” 

Miss Robinson is a stenographer in the 
fan-mail room of a large movie studio. 
In her boredom, she starts corresponding 
with a Minnesota farmer who has writ- 
ten a fan letter to one of the studio's 
stars, and whose main problem is that he 
has a harelip and can rarely make himself 
understood. Writing in the name of the 
star, she carries on the correspondence for 
months: “Dear Sir: As I usually do not 
answer letters sent to me by fans, since I 
get (crossed out) receive thousands, I 
would appreciate your keeping this note 
confidential . . .” Finally they meet, un- 
derstand how they have duped each other 
and themselves, and flee shrieking in op- 
posite directions. 

Backyard Ark. There are other self- 
deluders: the producer whose vision of 
himself as a healer (dispensing Under- 
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GET THE CAR YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT at National. ooo Minutes after you land, 
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standing through Adult Entertainment ) 
sends “waterfalls of vanity pour| ing] 
through the man”: the elderly German 
immigrant who is so convinced that he 
will be the sole human survivor of nuclear 
attack that he builds an ark in his back- 
yard and stocks it with animals. Author 
Marcus writes of them with a compas- 
sion untainted by sentimentality. Like a 
somewhat similar writer, Hollywood's late 
Nathanael West (The Day of the Locust), 
he has a quick eye and a sharp ear. 
Nothing finally happens to his characters: 
they are merely suspended before the 
reader for a moment in time. and they 
disappear into a future no more hopeful 
than their past. But for a few moments 
they stand illuminated in the light of 
understanding. 

Seven Noes. Author Marcus would 
write books, he says. “if I had to put 
them in bottles and send them out to 
sea.” For a while, it looked as though 
that was what he would have to do with 
Of Streets and Stars. After publishing a 
novel that nobody noticed (“It was fast, 
O.K.. clean literary journalism, and that’s 
all”), Marcus gave up his job as a movie 
scriptwriter and launched Of Streets and 
Stars. When he completed it in 1953, he 
sent it to seven publishers. All of them 
turned it down. Saul Bellow read Streets, 
liked it and peddled it to publishers 
on his own—with no better results. As 
the manuscript was passed around, Mar- 
cus was praised by writers like Harvey 
Swados and Archibald MacLeish, but no 
publisher. He stuck the manuscript in a 
trunk and retired with his family to 
Carmel Highlands, where he paid the 
rent with occasional screenwriting chores. 
Finally, in 1960, Writer Merle Armitage 
offered to print Streets at his own Man- 
zanita Press. Two years later, one of the 
600 copies run off by Armitage fell into 
the hands of Dorothy Parker, who gave 
it a glowing review in Esquire. After that, 
Armitage sold his remaining stock at $10 
a copy, and the publishers started dicker- 
ing for the rights. 

Author Marcus concedes that Streets 
is an unusual novel (“It’s not this hap- 
pened and then this happened”), but he is 
still not sure why publishers were so wary 
of it. “After all, it’s not an experimental 
book,” ys he. “That's a word reserved 
for failures.” 


Home to the He-Wolf 


Cate Our tHe Mauicia (181 pp.J— 
John Anthony West—Dutton ($3.95). 


An aversion to everyday American life 
drove John Anthony West to the Spanish 
island of Ibiza, and West's first collection 
of short stories may convince other Amer- 
icans that they should go as far. West has 
a way of making American amusements 
seem as pleasant as murder—which would 
be standard fare from an angry young 
author were it not so hilarious. For West 
writes in a borderland between horror and 
humor that leaves a reader laughing and 
shuddering at the same time. 

What could be more fun than a boys’ 
summer camp? West turns it into a night- 








mare. Camp Oo-patik-patok, the chief 
counselor tells his boys, is “home to the 
fierce he-wolf. home to the courageous 
howling pack.” The boys are taught wolf 
traits, especially an ear-splitting how!; and 
on the last day of camp, they take turns 
baying at the moon, while their proud 
parents look on, secure in the knowledge 
that camp has made their little boy just 
like all the other little boys, i.e., as con- 
formist as a wolf. 

Don't all wives like to fatten their hus- 
bands? Yes, says West—for the slaughter. 
In one of his stories, wives hold a fattest- 
husband-of-the-year contest. The over- 
stuffed husbands are hauled to a stadium 
in gaily draped trucks, then hoisted by 





FRICOMAN 
Joun ANTHONY WEsT 
The winner gets eaten. 


AgCLeS 


a winch to a platform, where they are 
weighed in turn. For a reward, the win- 
ner is cooked and eaten by the admiring 
assembly. 

In West's most chilling story, a man is 
arrested for hitchhiking in the town of 
Chanceyville, Ga. The poor fellow has 
two strikes against him: not only is he a 
New Yorker with an Italian name; he is 
an abstract artist to boot. When he can- 
not pay the fine, the beefy sheriff orders 
him to draw obscene nudes. When he fin- 
ishes, the sheriff stops drooling, smashes 
all the bones in the artist’s hands and 
knocks him senseless. Says the indignant 
sheriff: “That'll teach them bastards to 
mess around Chanceyville gals.” 


The Love Battle 


THe Price of Grory (371 pp.)—Ali- 
stair Horne—St. Martin's ($5.95). 


Around the town, in an area not much 
larger than a small college campus, nearly 
half a million men died. Under the cease- 
less shelling, whole companies sometimes 
disappeared without a trace. Even when 
the dead were found and buried, it some- 
times did little to combat the pervasive 
smell of rotting human flesh. “The shells 
disinter the bodies. then reinter them,” 
a young French soldier wrote, “chop them 
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The child soaks up each new experience with un- 


matched enthusiasm. Mother delights in seeing her grow 
and learn. She realizes, too, that helping a child develop 
is demanding. Demanding of time, and energy, and 
knowledge, and understanding, and patience. 

But as her child matures, communication between both 
becomes more and more a process of sharing. 
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Both worlds develop with understanding and 
knowledge. 

Within these pages Mother finds information and prod- 
ucts that help to broaden her horizons...and her child’s, 

She’s sensitive and alert... 


. and she reads this magazine, just as you do. 
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Two New Hilton Hotels 


(SEE BACK COVER) 





Hilton Hotels Around the World 


EASTERN DIVISION 

New York Ciry: Waldorf-Astoria, Statler 
Hilton, Savoy Hilton, New York Hilton at 
Rockefeller Center (opens June 1963) « BOSTON: 
Statler Hilton « Wasuincton, D. C.: Statler Hil- 
ton, Washington Hilton (under construction) 
+ PrrtssurGH: Pittsburgh Hilton + BUFFALO: 
Statler Hilton « Hartrorp: Statler Hilton, 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Cuicaco: Conrad Hilton, Palmer House « 
Detroit: Statler Hilton + Cincinnati: Nether- 
land Hilton, Terrace Hilton * CLEVELAND: 
Stader Hilton + Cotumaus: Deshler Hilton «+ 
Dayton: Dayton Biltmore + St. Louts: Statler 
Hilton. 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Hawa: Hilton Hawaiian Village, 
Kahala Hilton (under construction) + Los 
Ancetes: Statler Hilton, Beverly Hilton 
(BeverLy Hitts) « Denver: Denver Hilton « 
Houston: Shamrock Hilton + DaLtas: Statler 
Hilton + Et Paso: Hilton Hotel «+ ALBUQUER- 
Que: Hilton Hotel « SAN Francisco: San Fran- 
cisco Hilton (under construction) « PORTLAND, 
Orecon: Portland Hilton (opens June 1963). 
INN DIVISION 
TARRYTOWN, New York + ATLANTA « NEW 
Orveans « Aurora, ILttnots « Et Paso « SAN 
FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * Kansas Crry, Missourt. 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Acapulco, Mexico, Acapulco Hilton, Las Brisas 
Hilton + Amsterdam, Holland, Amsterdam 
Hilton + Athens, Greece, Athens Hilton 
(opens March 1963) « Berlin, Germany, Ber- 
lin Hilton + Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R., Nile Hilton 
* Guadalajara, Mexico, Guadalajara Hilton 
(under construction) « Hong Kong, Hong Kong 
Hilton (opens Spring 1963) + Istanbul, Turkey, 
Istanbul Hilton + London, England, London 
Hilton (opens March 1963) + Madrid, Spain, 
Castellana Hilton + Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, 
Mayaguez Hilton (under construction) « Mex- 
ico City, Mexico, Continental Hilton + Mon- 
treal, Canada, Queen Elizabeth (a CN hotel) 
and the Montreal Airport Hilton (under con- 
struction) « Panama, R.P., El Panama Hilton « 
Rabat, Morocco, Rabat Hilton (under construc- 
tion) + Rome, Italy, Cavalieri Hilton (opens 
May 1963) « Rotterdam, Holland, Rotterdam 
Hilton (opens May 1963) + San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Caribe Hilton « St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, Virgin Isle Hilton « Santiago, Chile, 
Hotel Carrera « Sydney, Australia, Chevron 
Hilton (an associated hotel) +« Tehran, Iran, 
Royal Tehran Hilton + Tel Aviv, Israel, Tel 
Aviv Hilton (under construction) « Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, Tokyo Hilton (opens June 1963) + Trinidad, 
Port-of-Spain, W.1., Trinidad Hilton + Tunis, 
Tunisia, Tunis Hilton (under construction). 
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No charge. 
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to pieces. play with them as a cat plays 
with a mouse.” 

Verdun was the most destructive and 
in many ways the most crucial battle of 
World War I, a war that, as its soth an- 
niversary nears, is just now beginning to 
generate in Europe the same post-mortem 
re-examinations that the U.S. Civil War 


centennial recently unleashed here, Au- 
thor Alistair Horne, an ex-Guards offi- 
cer and British intelligence expert. has 


stitched together scores of eyewitness ac- 
counts by generals and common soldiers 
to make vivid sense of the battle’s inde- 
scribable confusion. 

The battle came about largely through 
mischance. Initially, the Germans did not 
intend to take Verdun. And the French 
could have abandoned it in the early 
stages without too great a strategic loss. 
But soon the possession of the small pro- 
vincial town on the Meuse came to be 
a symbol of national resistance. As a re- 
sult, the fighting crept bloodily on for ten 
months—from Feb. 21 until late Decem- 
ber of 1916. When it was over, Germany 
had lost its last chance of winning the 
war. The French army and France itself, 
Horne argues, may not even today have 
recovered from Verdun. 

Many Villains, One Hero. Even for a 
generation of readers well conditioned to 
regard most generals as monsters of stu- 
pidity, pride and ignorance, the men on 
both sides who let this all come about 
offer a sobering spectacle. The French 
high command, reacting against the de- 
fensive notions that had proved so dis- 
astrous in the defeat of 1870, planned 
to win the war with barehanded cour- 
age. They had one formula—attaque 4 
Voutrance. Artillery was neglected. Heavy 
machine guns were scorned. Portly “Papa” 
Jofire. the French commander in chief, 
refused to order steel helmets for his men 
in 1914 because he was sure the war 
would be over too soon for them to be 
of any use. 

Germany's commander in chief, Erich 
von Falkenhayn, conceived of the Verdun 
battle as a device to draw in the French 
and “bleed their army white.”’ He system- 


| atically refused to release reserve divi- 


sions, which on several occasions would 
have allowed hapless Crown Prince Wil- 
helm, who commanded the Verdun army, 


| to win the battle and so bring an end to 


the carnage. Falkenhayn’s plan specified 
that the French would lose three to five 
men for every German who fell. He died, 
after the war, still insisting that this is 
what happened, though the facts, brought 
to him from the battlefield and borne out 
by postwar checks, showed that casualties 
were about even on both sides. 

Horne reveals the surprising small fact 
that Henri Philippe Pétain never said, 
“They shall not pass.” Nevertheless. Pé- 
tain is Horne’s hero. Already 58 when the 
war began, Pétain was deeply at odds 
with the attack-at-all-costs careerists in 
the French GHQ. One of the few generals 
in France who had realistically studied 
the uses of firepower and the rudiments 
of modern war, Pétain was called in by 
the desperate Joffre when Verdun began 


to crumble. He stopped bloodily wasteful 
counterattacks, combed France for artil- 
lery to protect his ground forces, and suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing the battle. 

Later, his system of swift troop rota- 
tion—to keep the individual French di- 
visions from being ground to pieces—was 
abandoned. And after a disastrous attack 
led by another general, half the French 
army rebelled. Pétain was the only man 
able to restore discipline to the troops, 
who believed that he alone, of all France's 
generals, was concerned for their welfare. 
But Pétain was a lingering emotional cas- 
ualty of Verdun. Commenting on Pétain’s 
later dishonor as President of the collab- 
orating Vichy government in 1940, Horne 
sympathetically quotes the chiding of a 





EUROPEAN 
Prince WILHELM 
The casualties went on for two generations. 


PETAIN 


friend: “You think too much about the 
French and not enough about France.” It 
is easy to see why. 

Grandfather's Whiskers. Horne’s book 
roves widely in time, is full of tiny, de- 
tailed pictures that lodge in the memory 
—old guides who today preside over the 
battlefield, collecting snails for supper in 
rusty German helmets; the pair of dainty 
feminine shoes that sat coquettishly be- 
side Pétain’s field boots outside the hotel 
door where his staff roused him with word 


that he had been offered command at 
Verdun. 
The pressing question that Verdun 


raises in the minds of any reader is: How 
could the men who fought there have 
endured it so long? Horne effectively an- 
swers it with an eloquent quote from 
a source most military historians would 
have neither the temerity nor the imagi- 
nation to make use of. “This Western- 
front business couldn't be done again,” 
F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote in Tender /s 
the Night. “You had to have a whole- 
souled sentimental equipment going back 
further than you could remember. You 
had to remember Christmas, and post- 
cards of the Crown Prince and his fiancée, 
and little cafés in Valence and beer gar- 
dens in Unter den Linden, and weddings 
at the Mairie . . . and your grandfather's 
whiskers . . . This was a love battle.” 
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as well as ships against enemy submarines. 


Today the U.S. Navy’s Anti-Submarine 
Warfare mission is more complex than 
ever before. On the high seas, our ships 
face the threat of more than 500 poten- 
tially hostile conventional submarines 
(remember what enemy subs did to Al- 
lied shipping in World War II). 

And our cities—even those far 
inland—face the threat of deep running 
nuclear-powered subs that can launch 
long-range ballistic missiles from the 
ocean depths. 

To help the Navy find better ways 


now 


to detect, identify. track, and destroy 
these undersea marauders, Lockheed’s 
Anti-Submarine Warfare & Ocean Sys 
tems Organization is coordinating a 
corporation-wide effort that runs broad 
and deep—from the depths to the sur- 
face to the aerospace above 


Lockheed scientists are at work on 


LOCKHEED 





scores of problems, ranging from under- 
water communications to the mysterious 
behavior of many denizens of the deep. 
And from Lockheed comes the 
Navy's new P3A Orion sub-hunter-killer 
aircraft—the deadliest combination of 
men, electronics, and armament ever 
pitted against submarines. 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircrajt, Space- 


CORPORATION, 


craft, Satellites, Missiles, Electronics, 
Propulsion, Nucleonics, Shipbuilding, 
Ocean Systems, Heavy Construction. 





World War Ill took place on 

a hot Friday afternoon in July. 
Most Americans died that first day; 
they were the lucky ones. 





\ a novei by 
Philip Wylie 
author of Generation of Vipers and Tomorrow 


Those who survived —fourteen ill-matched, 
ralelercliteleriisteter (ellie lel Maltiur Ulel tile mame: | 
millionaire’s Connecticut shelter—found that the 
one-day holocaust was only the beginning of an 
underground nightmare —a luxurious, sophisticated 
hell in which their worst enemies were their own 
guilt-ridden consciences. You will realize, as you 
read the first page of this book, how solidly 
grounded it is in twentieth-century reality. But not 
until the final chapter will you understand why 
this story of immeasurable darkness is also the 
story of the beginning of light. Only then will you 
know why this novel could only be called Triumph. 


Eugene Burdick, co-author of The Ugly American 
and Fail-Safe, writes: “Absorbing and powerful... 
| know of no other book quite like Triumph. 

It could have been written at no other time. It is 
irresistible. It may also be tomorrow's reality.. 
Once started, the reader is swept along with 

the urgency, the authenticity and drama of 

the book.” $4.50 at all booksellers 
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Red, white, and blue nest egg 


If vou’re like most Americans, 
you probably intend to use your 
Savings Bonds as a down pay- 
ment on a house, to help send a 
child to college, or otherwise up- 
grade your standard of living. 
You don’t need to feel one whit 
less patriotic because of this. 
The fact that you and tens of 
millions of other American fam- 
ily groups and individuals buy 
and hold U.S. Savings Bonds 





helps Uncle Sam manage his fi- 


nancial affairs better and puts 
him ina position to be a stronger 


voice and a stronger power in 
the free world. 

And the fact that you and 
these other millions of American 
family groups and individuals 
have accumulated the savings 
you have—4¢ billions in Eand H 
Savings Bonds alone—is one of 
the reasons why Americans are 
financially strong and reliant. 
And their individual strengths 
are the strength of the nation. 

When the Communists make 
one of their favorite statements 
—that they’re going to “bury 


us” economically—vyour savings 
and your support of your coun- 
try with U.S. Savings Bonds are 


mighty powerful answers. 


Quick facts about 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
You get 24 for every 33 at 
maturity 
You can get your money 


anytme 


Your Bonds are replaced 


free if lost, destroyed, or 


stolen 





Help yourself while you help your country 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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How 


7 advertisements 
in LOOK helped 


Sharon Steel 
.2, — boost sales by 
=p 81Z000,000 
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Sharon Steel Corporation is a leading manufacturer of custom steels for 
industry. After advertising exclusively in trade papers, Sharon took a bold 
new tack in October, 1961. It made Look its key medium. During the 
next 14 months, it ran—exclusively in Look—seven advertisements 
showing consumer products made with Sharon steel. 





Results? “Our 1962 sales were $12,000,000 ahead of 1961,” reports 
J. E. Sowers, Sharon advertising manager. “Those Look ads 
deserve a big share of the credit.” 


Why the switch to a general magazine? ‘We wanted to impress our 
customers—industrial designers, metal specifiers, purchasing agents—with 
the stature and importance of our company,” says Mr. Sowers. 

“We found we could do the job better by advertising in a magazine 

of Loox’s size and prestige.” 


In addition, he declares, the ads in Look increased. public awareness 

of the Sharon name and of Sharon’s role as supplier to manufacturers 
of many consumer products. The makers of these products cooperated 
enthusiastically in the project. 
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“After the first Look ads appeared,” says Mr. Sowers, “we noted a 
definite rise in recognition of Sharon not only among our industrial 
customers but throughout the public. This change paid off in sales, with 
a marked upturn in new business” 


In 1962 vs. 1961, Look led all other magazines in advertising revenue 
gains. Because Look gets results. 
Because Look means sales. 





FIRST IN CIRCULATION IN TTS FIELD 






These advertisements created by Watts, 
Lee & Kenyon, Inc.. Cleveland 
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Beginning April Ist; 
EL AL will offer a new 
economy group fare to 
Israel: $535, round trip, 
from New York. 

Call your travel agent 
or EL AL Israel Airlines. 
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RESERVATIONS: Any 
office (see phone directory), 
special reservation centers: | 





of British Overseas Airy 


(SEE LAST ONE-COLUMN 


